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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


The extracts here edited and translated cover the years from 1244 to 1277. Although 
little information is given about events in the 1250's, the narrative is very full for the 
period after 1260, years marked by the great sultanate of Baibars, who began the series 
of campaigns that led to the destruction of the Latin states in Palestine and Syria. In 
1244 the Arab lands in the Near East were ruled by quarrelsome descendants of 
Saladin, the Ayyübids, among whom the important centres of power had changed 
hands with bewildering speed in the half-century that had followed Saladin's death. 
There were, however, two constant factors. Control of Egypt was essential to a ruler 
who wanted to extend his power in Syria; and the Ayyübids were not usually aggressive 
itowards the Christian settlements on the Syrian coastline. Their own rivalries absorbed 
their energies, while they recognised the economic advantages that accrued from 

| keeping open the commercial routes through Christian territory to the sea. The early 

` 1240's witnessed one of those confused situations that periodically followed the death 
of a dominating member of the house. Al-Kàmil had died on 9 March 1238 and had 
been succeeded by the reckless and extravagant al-‘Adil II, against whom a consensus 
of his relatives’ opinion was soon turning. Al-Muzaffar Taqi al-Din of Hama and 
al-Nàsir Dà'üd of Kerak conspired his deposition with al-‘Adil’s own Mamlukes and on 
4 May 1240 the sultan was arrested by his troops, to be replaced on 18th by his elder 
brother, al-Salih Ayyüb. In the previous September, however, Ayyüb's son had been 
driven from Damascus by a great-uncle, al-Sälih Isma‘il, who now rightly suspected 
that steps would be taken against him. Ismā'īl turned to the Franks, the only power in 
Syria who, he believed, could profitably support him. 

The Christians were deeply divided over the benefits of an alliance with Damascus. 
For the decade between 1229 and 1239 their relations with Egypt had been governed 
by a treaty made by the Emperor Frederick II and al-Kàmil, and, although a Crusade 
was now mustered in Syria, there was a strong body of opinion that favoured a new 
treaty with Egypt, especially as Ayyüb, like Ismā'īl, was prepared to grant the Franks 
territory in return for their support. In 1241 agreement was reached with Ayyüb, but 
by 1244 political events within the Kingdom of Jerusalem had resulted in the 
predominance of a party which favoured Damascus, led by the Templars and including, 
it seems, the majority of the baronage. The treaty with Egypt was forgotten, but the 
new alliance with Isma‘il was to be the last between Jerusalem and a Muslim power in 
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which the Latins were to be treated as equals. It ended in catastrophe at Gaza, but that 
should not lead us to underestimate its importance. The years 1240-44 were not only 
those in which the Latin Kingdom reached its greatest territorial expansion of the 
thirteenth century. The disputes among the Franks over the alliances with Egypt and 
Damascus also showed their state integrated into the politics of the Near East, treated 
by the Muslims like its neighbours. This may seem to be self-evident; but it is not. 
Latin Syria is often treated by historians as a European colony — which it was — 
divorced from the realities of Arab politics — which it demonstrably was not. The 
colonial features of the Latin states are seen to be most pronounced in the later years, 
when their survival was dependent on the supplies fed into them by Western Europe 
and when many of their leaders were men sent into Syria by the papacy or the French 
crown. But it can be argued that, dependent as they were on Europe for men and 
material, at no time in their history are their indigenous features to be seen so clearly 
as in the years after 1243. And if they were finally to be absorbed by the Mamluke 
empire in 1291, their fate was only the same as that which had already befallen 
Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo. In this respect the history of Jerusalem and 
Antioch-Tripoli is closely linked to that of the other small separatist states that had 
flourished under the Ayyübids. 

Unification of the small states in the Near East has often been achieved only when 
they have been faced by strong external pressures: in this period the Crusades and the 
Mongol invasions. These occasional and arbitrary incursions can be seen as elements of 
chance which give the politics of the time a particular fascination. The narrative of 
Ibn al-Furàt here opens in the aftermath of the Crusade of 1239-41, perhaps the most 
inefficiently organised expedition of all, but at the same time the most successful since 
the First in terms of territorial gain. There were to be two more Crusades, both 
undertaken by St. Louis IX, King of France. The second, against Tunis, had little effect 
on the situation in the East, although fear of its success caused the Egyptians briefly to 
halt their conquests and two fragments from it, the expeditions of the Aragonese and 
the English, arrived to bolster and ultimately to disappoint Christian resistance. But the 
first of Louis' Crusades was of great importance, not only to the Christians — this will 
be considered below — but also to political developments in the Muslim states. It was 
militarily a failure, ending in the defeat and surrender of an army inextricably caught 
in the Nile Delta. But the presence in Egypt even of a defeated force, perhaps too the 
magnitude of the Egyptian victory, contributed to an internal crisis which culminated 
in the murder of the Sultan Tūrānshāh and the emergence of a new line of rulers drawn 
from the ranks of the Mamlukes, the only group capable of taking over the government. 

The Mamlukes were far from firmly established during the next decade. Ayyübid 


legitimists continued to oppose them in Syria, and there were bitter quarrels among the 
Mamlukes themselves: between 1254 and 1257 many of the Bahriya were living as 
refugees with the Ayyubid princelings of Syria. To give their rule stability they needed 
| some external danger which would unite the Arabs behind them; and this was provided 
| by the arrival of the Mongols. In 1206 one of the chieftains of a group of nomadic 
tribes north of China had taken the name of Genghis Khan, Universal Emperor, and 
had embarked on the conquest of the world. By 1241 his successors were invading 
| Poland and Hungary; and in 1243 the Mongols of Persia destroyed the army of Seljuqid 
| Rüm, Anatolia becoming their protectorate. So far, Syria and Palestine had escaped the 
impact of invasion, although the signs of the Tartar advance were apparent to all. 
Driven west before the Mongols like squalls before a storm, bands of Khwarizmians, 
the survivors of a great Empire south of the Aral Sea, appeared in the region in the 


1220's and were to disturb it until they were destroyed as an independent force before : 


Homs in 1246. The storm itself broke in 1258, when the Abbäsid Caliphate in Baghdad 
, Was destroyed; and in the following years the Mongols conquered upper Mesopotamia 
| and entered northern Syria, taking Aleppo and Damascus. Their advance was only 
halted at ‘Ain Jalut in Palestine by the Egyptian armies in September 1260. 

The victorious forces were led by the Mamluke sultan Qutuz, who had come to 
power in the previous November when the council of state in Cairo, convinced by the 
destruction of the caliphate that strong government was needed, had deposed the 
young ‘Ali, son of the first Mamluke ruler Aybeg. Qutuz fulfilled the council's 
expectations and after his victory the Egyptians were able to extend their rule over 
much of Syria, restoring many of the Ayyübid princes to their petty states as Egyptian 
governors. But on his return to Egypt Qutuz was murdered by the foremost of his 
| generals, Baibars, who had entered the service of al-Sälih Ayyüb in 1247. 

Baibars' reign from 1260-1277 has deservedly attracted more attention than that of 
any other Mamluke sultan. From the point of view of his relations with the Franks, it 
is perhaps best to compare him with that other great conqueror, Saladin. Both greatly 
reduced the territory held by the Christians in Palestine and Syria, but to neither was 
accorded the privilege of driving them completely from the Levantine mainland. Both 
were usurpers whose power rested on control of Egypt. There were, however, profound 
differences between them, not only in their backgrounds, but also in the instruments at 
their disposal and the methods they used. Unlike Saladin, Baibars throughout his reign 
had to watch a second front in the north-east, behind which lay the Mongols, and his 
achievements must not be belittled; but in some ways the Tartar pressure was of 
advantage to him. The Mongol invasion had destroyed some of the Ayyübid 
principalities; others owed their existence to the favour of the Mamlukes once the 


| 





Mongols had withdrawn. Whereas Saladin had to hold his empire together by the force 
| of his personality and always had to reckon with the favour or disapproval of the 
| caliph in Baghdad, Baibars ruled territories which had been unified by an ever-present 
| external threat. In 1261 he was able to proclaim a refugee Abbasid caliph in Cairo. 
| Egypt became the seat of the caliphate and the centre of the Muslim world, but the 
caliphs were now firmly under Mamluke control. 
| The political circumstances of the reigns of Saladin and Baibars were reflected in the 
| composition of their armies. In fact the nuclei of their forces, the armies of Egypt, 
, were not dissimilar. Like his predecessor Nür al-Din, Saladin relied on his own guard 
) and the regular regiments provided by his emirs from their igtā's. Under Baibars the 
sultan, a Mamluke by origin, was surrounded by a caste of emirs, themselves once 
Mamlukes, who held igtā's, two-thirds of each of which was divided among an emir's 
| private Mamlukes. The army consisted of three main units: the royal Mamlukes, the 
emirs’ Mamlukes and the troops of the halga, a corps of free cavalry. Both Saladin and 
Baibars made use of auxiliary forces of beduin, Turkmans and the like, but it is when 
one considers the forces used to supplement their Egyptian armies that one sees the 
differences between them. Saladin drew troops from provinces ruled by relatives or 
from states bound to him in precarious coalition. In Baibars’ empire the formal 
structure at the centre was echoed throughout the provinces where Mamluke emirs 
| exercised power on his behalf. The Mamluke army gives the impression of being a more 
unified, a more regular and above all a more permanent force than that at Saladin's 
| disposal.* 
The military strategies of the two men were of course dependent on their armies. 
| Saladin's incursions into Latin Syria were relatively ineffective until 1187. In that year, 
having painfully built up an empire, he sought a pretext for war and launched on 
campaign a great conglomerate army, containing contingents drawn from all over 
western Asia. It has been pointed out before that in many ways the invasion of Galilee 
in 1187 was a gamble. If Saladin had not succeeded in drawing the Christians towards 
him across the plateau west of Tiberias, if his army had been condemned to futile 
marching and counter-marching across Palestine, it might have begun to break up and 
with it perhaps might have fragmented his empire. Indeed, after his victory at Hattin 
and the great sweep of his forces through Christian territory in which most of it fell to 
him, the momentum of the Muslim advance began to slow down and Saladin was 
unable to resist effectively the partial reconquest of Palestine by the Third Crusade. 


* For Muslim armies in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, see N. Elisséeff, Nur ad-Din, III, pp. 705-50; 
H. A. R. Gibb, ‘The Armies of Saladin’, in Cahiers d Histoire égyptienne, NI (1951); D. Ayalon, ‘Studies on the 
Structure of the Mamluk Army’, in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XV/XVI (1953/4). 
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Baibars' main conquests from the Franks fell within six years, from 1265 to 1271, 
but they seem to have been carried out more deliberately than those of Saladin. In 
general terms, warfare in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries can be divided into two 

| types. First there was the armed raid, called chevauchée by the Franks, the aim of 
which was to weaken the enemy by destroying his resources. Secondly there was the 
far more positive campaign with the intention of gaining land, characterised by the 
siege and reduction of towns and fortresses and their transformation into bases from 
which a further advance into enemy territory could be planned. The Mamluke 
campaigns are often seen as being indiscriminately destructive. This was not the case. 
Baibars' armies seem to have destroyed totally or partially Arsüf, Caesarea, Antioch 
and al-Qurain (Montfort). But Jaffa survived; Hisn al-Akràd (Crac des Chevaliers) 

[ became an important Muslim castle; and there is evidence of reconstruction at Hünin 

| (Chastel Neuf), Tibnin (Toron), Shagīf Arnün (Beaufort), Safad (Saphet) and in the 
hinterland of Arsüf and Caesarea after their capture. At Safad and Shaqif Arnün the 
castles were repaired and garrisoned and their territories were given new possessors.* 
But the most interesting example, and the one for which the most detailed evidence 
survives, concerns southern Palestine. Here, estates in the old lordships of Arsūf and 
Caesarea were assigned to Baibars’ leading emirs, but were given a new centre at Qäqün, 
which became an important fortress.f The sites of Shaqif Arnün, Safad and Qaqun 
were of strategic significance. Shaqif Arnün threatened the Latin lordships of Beirut, 
Sidon and Tyre; Safad controlled Galilee, as Christian chevauchées found to their cost; 
Oāgūn completed the ring of fortresses round Acre and at the same time dominated the 
roads from Acre down the coast and inland to Nablus and Jerusalem. The reduction of 
Frankish territory was therefore accompanied by the establishment of permanent 
centres of Mamluke power which encircled Acre. 

There is another way in which the deliberate nature of Baibars' advance is revealed: 
he never made a serious attempt to take Acre. It is true that he made several surprise 
descents on the city; but that none of them was really serious is clearly shown by a 
glance at the forces he brought with him — in particular at the absence of siege engines. 
They have little in common with the carefully assembled armies with which he besieged 
other major fortresses. His attacks upon Acre seem to have been chevauchées, aimed at 
weakening the Franks by ravaging their fields and villages around the city, but they 

| may also reflect a desire to persuade his followers that he had designs on the chief 


centre in Christian hands. 
| The absence of any serious preparations against Acre, even after the fall of Antioch 


* See below pp. 96, 101-2, 112. 
T See below pp. 78-82, 101. 
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or the great campaign of 1271, may be attributed to other causes besides the careful 
thoroughness of the Muslim advance. First, the Mongols imposed a constant limiting 
factor on Baibars' plans. Secondly, he had inherited an empire the prosperity of which 
depended to a large extent upon Acre itself. Although the importance of Acre in the 
Mediterranean trade of the twelfth century can be exaggerated, by the thirteenth the 
city was becoming one of the chief points of contact for European and oriental 
commerce. The first half of the century saw it growing steadily as the chief outle: for 
goods not only from Syria, but also from further East. This growth had been 
encouraged tacitly by the Ayyübids and, although the arrival of the Mongols led to a 
reopening of more northerly trade routes and the emergence of Ayas and the Black Sea 
ports as trading centres, Acre retained its importance until its fall in 1291. There is 
clear evidence in the chronicle that follows that Baibars regarded its prosperity as 
essential to the flourishing of Syria as a whole;* and it may be asked whether the 
success of his settlements around Qàqün and Safad depended to some extent upon the 
sale of their surplus produce in the markets of the Christian metropolis. It is not 
difficult to understand why he was reluctant to take and possibly destroy a place upon 
which the economic well-being of a large part of his dominions depended. 

Two Latin states, Antioch-Tripoli and Jerusalem, lay on the coasts of Syria and 
Palestine. They had close relations with the Latinised Kingdom of Cilician Armenia to 
the north, although these were somewhat compromised by Armenia's heavy 
dependence on the Mongols in the mid-thirteenth century. The Kingdom of Cyprus 
was even more closely connected: its nobility and that of Jerusalem were made up of 
the same families; the two kingdoms had nearly the same laws; and for much of the 
thirteenth century they had the same rulers. Their history is so intertwined that one 
state cannot be considered apart from the other. 

The principality of Antioch and the County of Tripoli had been united under the 
Princes of Antioch on the death of Count Raymond III in 1187. Many lands, especially 
those around al-Marqab (Margat), Jabala (Gibel), Hisn al-Akràd (Crac des Chevaliers), 
Safitha (Chastel Blanc) and Tortosa, were in the hands of the Hospitallers and 
Templars who pursued independent policies towards the Muslims. The Prince-Counts 
rarely visited the city of Antioch, which for much of the time was cut off from the rest 
of their dominions by the Muslims at Lattakia; in the south Jubail (Gibelet) under its 
Genoese lords was periodically in revolt against them. And yet they seem to have been 
able to impose some sort of uniform policy for their state in its relations with its 
neighbours, even after 1260 when they followed the Armenian kings and sought an 
alliance with the Mongols, in spite of the opposition of the Franks in Acre. 

* See below pp. 43-4. 
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In the period 1243-77 the constitution of the Kingdom of Jerusalem is fascinating, if 
complex.* Since 1228 the king had been the child Conrad of Hohenstaufen; and until 
1243 the usual laws of regency in the time of a minority applied. The law laid down 
that the regent should be the child's surviving parent, provided he or she came to 
Palestine to receive the fealty of the vassals of the Kingdom. If a parent could not 
make the journey, the child's nearest relative of the royal line in the East would be 
given the regency. It will be noticed that to relationship to the heir had to be added 
presence in the kingdom, both rules being reflected in the phrase dreit heir apparent. 
If no relative came East to claim the regency, the choice of regent lay with the High 
Court, a body consisting not only of all tenants-in-chief of the crown, but, by the 
Assise sur la ligece, of all rear-vassals as well. 

Until Conrad came of age, the bailliage, as the regency was called, had been held by 
his father, the Emperor Frederick II, although his rule had not been popular and there 
had been intense conflict between his officers and the knights of Acre. In 1243 Conrad 
reached his majority, but it seems that a new gloss was put on the law of the bailliage 
by a baronage determined not to submit to the direct rule of the Hohenstaufen. This 
was that a king who had come of age would be treated as though he was still a minor 
until he came East to be crowned and entered personally into the feudal contract with 
his vassals. In other words, the fact that Conrad and later his son Conradin never came 
to Acre to receive the homage of their vassals meant that the regency continued. 
Frederick's bailliage had lapsed and the High Court appointed as regent a baron called 
Odo of Montbéliard until Conrad's nearest relative in the East, Alice of Cyprus, claimed 
and received the bailliage. In 1246 she was succeeded by her son, King Henry of 
Cyprus, but, from his death in 1253 until 1258 when his son, Hugh of Cyprus, was 
brought to Acre to claim the regency, the regents were barons appointed by the High 
Court: John of Ibelin-Arsur, Philip Chamberlain and John of Ibelin-Jaffa. The 
acceptance of Hugh led to a further complication, for he was himself a minor: now 
both crown and bailliage were in minority. Following the usual rules, Hugh's mother 
Plaisance was appointed regent. She died in 1261 and it seems that the High Court put 
Geoffrey of Sargines into the bailliage until 1263, when Hugh's aunt Isabella claimed 
it as dreit heir apparent; and in 1264 she was succeeded by her son Hugh of 
Antioch-Lusignan, after his right to it had been disputed by his cousin, Hugh of 
Brienne. Succeeding to the throne of Cyprus in 1267, Hugh of Antioch-Lusignan was 
also crowned King of Jerusalem in 1269, after the death of Conradin. 


* I realise that some of the points I will make here on the constitution of the Latin Kingdom, its institutions and 
military strength, are stated baldly, without evidence being brought forward to support them. I can only 
apologetically refer an inquisitive or critical reader to a work on the Kingdom of Jerusalem in the thirteenth 
century which I am now writing. 
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A regent was entitled to appoint a lieutenant to represent him if he had to travel 
outside the kingdom; and Alice, Henry, Plaisance, Isabella and Hugh of 
Antioch-Lusignan seem to have spent little time in Palestine. One finds a succession of 
Officers drawn from the baronage, often those very men put into the regency by the 
High Court when there was no near relative to claim it, acting on behalf of the 
hereditary regents and like them calling themselves baillis: Balian of Ibelin-Beirut, John 
and Balian of Ibelin-Arsur, John Fuinon, Geoffrey of Sargines and Henry of Antioch. 

The long period of bailliage from 1228-1269 was bound to be of importance to the 
internal history of the kingdom. At the best of times the powers of a regent were 
limited. He was accorded only a conditional oath of fealty, and even this might be 
refused. In theory, he had no control of royal castles, the castellans for which were 
appointed by the High Court, and he was governed by the decisions of this body, of 
which he was little more than president. Judicial actions concerning the relations of 
crown and vassal had no validity once the bailliage had ended, and if, as was the case in 
the years 1243-53 and 1267-69, the king had come of age but had not been crowned, 
gifts made by the regent without his specific agreement could be repudiated by him 
when he came into his kingdom. Obviously the baillis could not provide strong 
government, but events in the period immediately preceding 1243 had created a 
situation in which their power was weakened still further. The unpopular officers 
appointed by Frederick II in the 1230's had been able to exercise authority only over 
the cities of Tyre and Jerusalem and the castle of Ascalon. In a time of confusion, 
certain institutions, notably those that had sources of wealth outside Palestine, were 
allowed, in some cases encouraged, to grow in power: the Italian Communes, the 
burgess confraternities, the Church and, within the Church, the Military Orders. In its 
conflict with Frederick II, moreover, the baronage had developed a coherent political 
ideology, in which the róle of the king was severely limited, to be expressed with great 
force in the legal treatises of the middle years of the century. Although it is hard to 
show that the rights of the crown had diminished constitutionally between 1228 and 
1269, it is clear that some institutions had become far too powerful within the state, 
while the constitutional views of the baronage were inimical to strong central 
government. 

To make matters worse, Hugh's accession to the throne in 1269 was challenged 
by his aunt, Maria of Antioch, who for a time pursued her case at the Court of Rome. 
It seems that technically her claims were stronger than his: certainly there was an 
important section of opinion in Acre that regarded him as a usurper. In 1277 Maria 
sold her alleged rights to the ambitious and brilliant King of Naples, Charles of Anjou; 
and in the following September Charles' representative was to arrive in Acre to demand 
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the kingdom for his master. This lies outside our period; it is enough to emphasise that 
Maria's claims, the disapproval of the papacy and the growing interest of Charles of 
Anjou were sources of embarassment to Hugh until he left Syria in 1276, refusing to 
stay because, he said, he could not control the great corporations in Acre. 

The weakness both of the regents and the king concern us only in so far as they 
affected the kingdom's relations with the Muslims and its ability to defend itself 
against them. It must first of all be admitted that the limitations on the power of the 


| regents, the weakness of King Hugh's position and the emergence of over-powerful 





institutions made it difficult for a common policy towards Islam to be evolved, let 
alone enforced. Relations with the Muslims seem to have been discussed in parlements, 
attended by the king or bailli, members of the High Court, and representatives of the 
hierarchy and the Military Orders. The final decision seems to have lain with the king 
or, in his absence, with the members of the High Court who perhaps retired to vote on 
the matter and then announced their decision to the assembly. But this does not 
appear to have been regarded as binding even on the members of the High Court 
themselves. Individual baronies had their own treaties with the Muslims and 

conducted their own campaigns against them; the Italians and the Military Orders 
followed their own paths; and, to add to the confusion, one great corporation might at 
the same time be pursuing two conflicting policies. The Hospitallers in northern Syria 
were aggressive towards the small Muslim powers nearby and at times were allied to the 


\ Mongols. But in Acre they favoured the making of treaties with Egypt and at least 


c 


tacitly agreed to resistance to the Mongols. After the unification of all Muslim Syria 
under his rule, Baibars can be forgiven for distrusting the peaceful protestations of an 
Order whose representatives in Antioch-Tripoli were wringing tribute from 


‚dependencies of his empire and were in touch with his greatest enemies. * In its external 


relations, therefore, the kingdom appeared more like a league of semi-independent 
states; and however ready these might have been to help each other in extremities, 
there can be little doubt that the lack of a common front aided Baibars in his 
conquests. 

The weakness of the kingdom, however, can be exaggerated. For forty years it 
resisted armies that had conquered the rest of the Near East and had turned back the 
Mongols. One cannot avoid the conclusion that it was still militarily strong. Impressive 
citadels enclosed a compact area of land with good internal lines of communication, 
and these fortifications were greatly strengthened by St. Louis between 1250 and 
1254: in spite of the failure of his Crusade, Louis must take much of the credit for the 
Franks’ long resistance to Muslim invasion. The Latins’ preference for a kingdom 


* See J. S. C. Riley-Smith, The Knights of St. John in Jerusalem and Cyprus c. 1050-1310, pp. 136-44, 190. 
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geographically restricted and their distrust of territorial expansion were revealed in 
their attitude towards Crusades, which they disliked for military reasons. In their view, 
a body of men would come to Syria on Crusade, would upset the delicate balance of 
alliances and would then depart. If successful they would leave the inhabitants with the 
problem of defending extended frontiers with the same manpower. If unsuccessful 
they might provoke a Muslim reaction that would fall not on them, but on those who 
had to remain in the East. The Franks' dislike of the Crusades was combined with a 
desire for additional manpower, but their urgent pleas for more soldiers may have led 
historians to exaggerate their weakness in this respect. The political vicissitudes of the 
kingdom seem hardly to have affected its potential military strength, and one can argue 
that even when greatly reduced in size it had at its disposal forces as strong as it had 
had in the twelfth century, if not stronger. 

In the thirteenth century the Latins made use of troops drawn from five main 
sources. First there were the knights and sergeants who held fiefs in Palestine. Before 
1187 the king could call on the service of c. 700 knights. The permanent territorial 
losses suffered by the kingdom after the Battle of Hattin must have reduced the number 
of those owing service de cors to the crown, but this reduction may not have been as 
drastic as one might suppose. Many members of the Jerusalemite feudality gained fiefs 
in Cyprus after 1192 and, although the Cypriot knights were not always prepared to 
aid their Palestinian cousins even when their king was also ruler of Jerusalem, they 
made a real contribution to the defence of the Holy Land. There is also clear evidence 
for the existence of a great many money-fiefs in Syria in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. These were often granted from the revenues of the coastal towns; and the loss 
of territorial fiefs may have been almost balanced by the additional money-fiefs coming 
available as the prosperity of these cities increased. The estimate given in the notes 
below for the size of the Christian force at Gaza in 1244 would support this argument: 
the Latin army was almost as large as that which had fought at Hattin and the 
proportion in it of lay knights was only slightly smaller, although it is true that both 
Cyprus and Antioch-Tripoli made significant contributions.* In this respect the loss of 
Jaffa, Arsüf and Caesarea in the 1260's must have had a serious effect on the numbers 
of knights available for the Christian armies. 

Secondly there were the miscellaneous forces provided in time of necessity by the 
Church and the burgesses, while the arriére ban could in theory raise a national levy. 
Before 1187 the Church and the urban communities owed the king some 5,025 
sergeants — it is not clear whether these were conscripts of poor quality or mercenaries. 
One cannot envisage this force being raised in the thirteenth century, but the Church 


* See below p. 5, note 2. 
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certainly contributed mercenaries to the kingdom's defence, while the Italian 
Communes and various merchant groups were capable of raising men and arms. The 
Italians owed some sort of service and could at times put comparatively well-disciplined 
forces into the field, and it is clear that the burgess confraternities that became so 
important in thirteenth century Acre were primarily organisations committed to the 
defence of the Holy Land, almost miniature Military Orders. 

The kingdom also received aid from pilgrims coming out to Palestine on the passages 
that sailed twice a year from European ports. Their contribution declined in the 
thirteenth century; and the growing practice in the West of commuting the sentences 
of criminals in return for commitments to travel out East was of dubious benefit to the 
Franks. These men made undisciplined soldiers and they gave Acre only an unenviable 
reputation for vice. 

On the other hand, the numbers of professional mercenaries serving in Palestine 
seems to have greatly increased. By the thirteenth century these probably made up the 
most important component in any Latin force. They fall into two main groups. First 
there was a large number of European knights and sergeants prepared to serve in the 
East for a time as sodées. Secondly there were turcopoles, who constituted a permanent 
element in the forces of the Military Orders but also served with the feudal host. They 
seem to have been originally native or half-caste light cavalry; but by the mid-twelfth 
century they appear to have included Europeans and it may be that the title of 
turcopole referred to the function rather than to the race of its holder, who seems to 
have been a light cavalryman serving for pay in a force that was characterised by its use 
of Arab harness and equipment. The size of the mercenary element depended of course 
on the Franks' ability to pay for it. Although there were times in the thirteenth 
century when the Latins were very short of cash, the large numbers of mercenaries in 
the East must be a sign of willingness to buy their services. Their most important 
employers were the Military Orders, but there is evidence that the money sent out to 
the Holy Land by the papacy throughout the century was used to buy soldiers. There 
were, moreover, small foreign regiments paid for by individual western rulers. The 
baillis of Frederick II and Charles of Anjou were accompanied by troops, but most 
important of all was a French force, established by St. Louis, which garrisoned Acre to 
the end and which seems to have provided the core around which most Latin armies 
were built in the 1260's and 1270's. 

Finally there were the Military Orders. It may be assumed that the Templars had just 
over, the Hospitallers slightly under, 300 brothers-at-arms serving in the East. * One has 
no means of estimating the size of the other Military Orders, but, apart from that of 
* Riley-Smith, op. cit., pp. 326-7. 
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the Teutonic Knights, their contribution must have been insignificant. Perhaps about 
750 brethren-at-arms could be found in the Military Orders in the Latin states, but in 
practice a force this size could never have been mustered. Brothers-at-arms from the 
three main Orders would be required to garrison castles and administer commanderies; 
and the total of c. 600 brothers estimated to have been at Gaza in 1244 must have 
represented a really exceptional commitment.* On the other hand, the forces provided 
by the Military Orders were less affected by the strength or weakness of the Latin 
settlement as a whole, were well-disciplined and well-armed; and the brethren-at-arms 
would constitute only a fraction of their strength in the field, for their troops always 
contained large numbers of mercenaries. 

The evidence suggests that it would be dangerous to infer that the Latin states in the 
thirteenth century had significantly fewer fighting men at their disposal than in the 
twelfth. And the Christian forces were not only behind improved fortifications with 
less land to defend, but they were also perhaps of a slightly higher quality than their 
predecessors. The feudality and the mercenaries seem to have been no less effective 
and, while pilgrim forces were probably of a poorer standard, the contribution of the 
Military Orders had greatly increased: the Hospital became a fully organised Military 


| Order only late in the twelfth century;t the Teutonic Knights were founded only in 


1197. It is, therefore, not surprising that of the smaller Near Eastern states only 
Antioch-Tripoli and Jerusalem were able to make a stand against the Mamlukes. The 
Kingdom of Jerusalem also defied the Mongols. The later history of the Latins in the 
East, far from being a story of tragic impotence and weakness, is one of achievement, 
even if the effort was to be in vain. 

The section of Ibn al-Furāt's chronicle translated below provides a fairly complete 
narrative account of a vital period in the history of the Latin states in the East. It 
covers the last major Crusades, the appearance of the Mongols, the rise of the 
Mamlukes and the establishment by them of bases from which they were to drive the 
Christians from the Levantine mainland within two decades of Baibars' death. It reveals 
the caution with which the greatest of the Mamluke sultans approached the problem of 
loosening the grip of the Latins on Palestine and Syria and it gives priceless details 
which clarify conditions of life in those areas under Christian rule. Above all the fact 
that it is a full narrative means that the evidence it contains can be compared profitably 
with that provided by contemporary western sources. One is left with a feeling of 
wonder at the way in which the accounts of two groups of chroniclers, on different 
sides and from different environments, supplement and illuminate one another. 


* See below p. 5, note 2. 
T Riley-Smith, op. cit., pp. 122-3. 


NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION 


A number of difficulties are caused in the translation of Arabic historical texts by what 
appear, in English, to be unnecessary repetitions of names and titles as well as by 
problems of equivalence in proper names and dates. In the present work, in the case of 
proper names, an attempt has been made to compromise between pedantry and 
obscurity by adding or using European versions of Arabic names where it has appeared 
appropriate. The repetitions of titles given in the Arabic text have not been followed 
where this appears to be unnecessary for an understanding of the English. Variant 
spellings given in the Arabic have usually been standardised. Arabic terms used in the 
Translation are normally explained in the Index rerum. 

All section headings in the unpublished manuscripts are listed in a separate section — 
it has not been thought necessary to add those which are to be found published in the 
edition of Volume VII. It should be noted that, as is the case in most similar works, 
these headings do not show all the topics covered. Some liberties have been taken with 
their translation for the sake of brevity. 

Dates are given as a running heading to the pages of the Translation. In cases where 
there is more than one passage on a page, the date refers to the first. Numbers entered 
beside the section headings refer to the pages of the Arabic text in Volume I. 

The problems involved in Muslim dating have been discussed in the introductions to 
their tables for the conversion of Muslim and Christian dates by Wüstenfeld (Leipzig, 
1854) and Freeman-Grenville (London, 1963) respectively, as well as in the appendix 
to his The Crusaders in the East (Cambridge, 1907) by W. B. Stevenson. The equivalent 
dates given in the Translation must be viewed in the light of these discussions. 
Particular problems are treated in the Historical Notes. Since in Muslim reckoning the 
day starts at sunset, the Christian equivalent given is that on which the Muslim day 
commenced except where it is clear from the Arabic that the following Christian day is 
intended. Again, in Ibn al-Furät the date and the day of the week frequently do not 
correspond with the historical date and in these cases the Christian equivalent normally 
follows the date not the day. 


SECTION HEADINGS OF 
VATICAN AND VIENNA MSS 


Vatican Ms. 
2b An account of events in the year 639 (1241-2). 
3a An account of the fighting between Al-Malik al-Nàsir, ruler of Kerak, and the Egyptian army; 
and of the victory of the ruler of Kerak. 
4a An account of the agreement made with al-Malik al-Muzaffar, ruler of Maiyāfārigīn, with the 
Khwarizmians. 
4b An account of the hemiplegia that attacked the ruler of Hama and of what happened to him. 
5b Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 
17b An account of events in the year 640 (1242-3). 
17b An account of the Khwarizmians’ march to Ras ‘Ain; the march of the ruler of Homs to 
Aleppo, and the Khwarizmians’ return to Maiyafariqin. 
18a An account of how the Tartars came to the edge of the territory of Rim; of the fighting 
between al-Malik al-Muzaffar, together with the Khwarizmians, and the ruler of Homs, 
together with the army of Aleppo, and of the defeat of al-Malik al-Muzaffar and the 
Khwarizmians. 
18b An account giving some information about Queen Daifa Khātūn, mother of al-Malik al-'Aziz, 
the ruler of Aleppo. 
19b An account of how al-Malik al-Näsir Salah al-Din gained independence as a ruler in Aleppo. 
23b An account of the Caliphate of the Abbasid al-Musta'sim bi'llah al-Hashimi. 
20 a An account of the fighting between the Khwarizmians and the troops of Aleppo, and of the 
return of the troops to Aleppo. 
20b An obituary of the Abbasid Caliph al-Mustansir bi'llàh. 
26b Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 
31b An account of events in the year 641 (1243-4). 
32a An account of the entry of the Tartars into the lands of Rim; their defeat of the troops of 
Rüm and what happened. 
33a An account of the agreement reached between the Sultan al-Malik al-Sälih Najm al-Din 
Ayyub, ruler of Egypt, his uncle, al-Malik al-Salih ‘Imad al-Din Isma‘il, ruler of Damascus, 
and al-Malik al-Mansur, ruler of Homs, and of how this was then broken. 
34a An account of the agreement made by al-Malik al-Sälih, ruler of Damascus, and al-Malik 
al-Nasir, ruler of Kerak; of how they handed over Jerusalem, Tiberias and Ascalon to the 
Franks, and of how they agreed to make war on al-Malik al-Sälih, ruler of Egypt. 
35a An account of the attack by al-Malik al-Muzaffar, ruler of Maiyafariqin, on Aleppo, and of 
how he was beaten by the troops of Aleppo. 
36b Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 
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An account of events in the year 642 (1244-5). 

An account of how the Khwarizmians entered Syria; of how they recovered Jerusalem, the 
noble city, from the Franks; of what they did on their march, and of how they arrived at 
Gaza. 

An account of the battle between the Syrian troops, together with the Franks, and the 
Khwarizmians, together with the troops of Egypt, and of the defeat of the Syrians. 

An account of the attack on Ascalon and on the Franks in it. 

An obituary of al-Malik al-Muzaffar Tagi al-Din Mahmud, ruler of Hama. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Mansur Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
became ruler of Hama. 

An account of how the troops of al-Malik al-Sälih came out of Egypt to try to take 
Damascus and its territory. 

Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 643 (1245-6). 

An account of how the troops of al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyüb, ruler of Egypt, took 
Damascus, this being the second time that al-Malik al-Sälih had achieved this. 

An account of how the Khwarizmians abandoned their allegiance to al-Malik al-Salih Najm 
al-Din, and of how they made an agreement with Baibars al-Salihi, with the ruler of Kerak 
and with al-Salih ‘Imad al-Din against al-Salih Najm al-Din. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Salih ‘Imad al-Din Isma‘il, together with the Khwarizmians, 
came down against Damascus, and of the high prices and the plague caused by the siege. 
An account of how al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din reached an agreement with the ruler of 
Homs and the ruler of Aleppo to fight the Khwarizmians and drive them from Syria; of how 
al-Salih Najm al-Din came out to al-‘Abbäsa; of the march of the troops of Aleppo, and of 
the departure of the Khwarizmians from Damascus. 

An account of how the Tartars marched against Baghdad and then retired from it. 
Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 644 (1246-7). 

An account of the fighting between al-Malik al-Mansur, together with the troops of al-Malik 
al-Sälih Najm al-Din, and the Khwarizmians, together with al-Sälih ‘Imäd al-Din; of the 
defeat of the Khwarizmians and the killing of their leader (Husäm al-Din Baraka Khan); of 
the flight of al-Sälih ‘Imad al-Din to Aleppo, and of the capture of Baalbek by the troops of 
Najm al-Din. 

An account of how the emir Fakhr al-Din b. Shaikh al-Shuyükh marched to the territories of 
the ruler of Kerak and conquered them, and of how he laid siege to Kerak and then left it. 
An obituary of al-Malik al-Mansür, ruler of Homs. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Ashraf b. al-Malik al-Mansür became ruler of Homs. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Sälih, ruler of Egypt, went to Syria to set his dominions in 
order. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Salih captured Salkhad. 

An account of the Pope's anger against the Emperor, and of the resulting dissensions 
amongst the Franks. 
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An account of the conquest of Tiberias and Ascalon, and of how they were taken from the 
Franks. 
Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 645 (1247-8). 

An account of how the ruler of Aleppo and the leading men of his state determined to 
attack Homs and to take it from its ruler al-Malik al-Ashraf; of how the Egyptian forces 
returned to support the latter, and of how the Sultan halted at Ushmün Tannäh. 
Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 646 (1248-9). 

An account of how the troops of al-Malik al-Näsir, the ruler of Aleppo, took Homs. 

An account of the march by al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din to Syria to take Homs; of how his 
troops laid siege to it; of how they left after peace had been made between al-Salih and 
al-Nasir, and of how al-Sälih returned to Egypt. 

then passed to his son. 

Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 647 (1249-50). 

An account of the arrival of the Franks at the port of Damietta; of how they captured it, and 
of how its defenders were hanged. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Sälih and his army left Ushmün Tannah for al-Mansüra and 
camped there. 

An account of the capture of Sidon. — 

An account of how al-Malik al-Näsir, ruler of Kerak, marched to Aleppo; of the dissension 
amongst his sons, and of how they handed over Kerak to al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din 
Ayyüb, the ruler of Egypt. 

An obituary of al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din. 

An account of events after the death of al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din; of how the leaders of 
the state wrote to al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam b. al-Malik al-Sälih inviting him to come to Egypt, 
and of how he set out for Egypt from Hisn Kaifa. 

An account of how the Franks advanced towards the Muslim army, and of the fighting that 
took place between them. 

An account of the surprise attack made by the Franks on the Muslims at al-Mansüra; of the 
killing of the emir Fakhr al-Din, and of the victory gained by the Muslims over the Franks. 
An account of how al-Malik al-Mu'azzam b. al-Malik al-Salih arrived at Damascus and 
assumed power there, and of how he then arrived in Egypt and assumed power there. 

An account of the attack made by the Muslim fleet on the ships of the Franks, and of the 
weakness of the Franks. 

Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 648 (1250-1). 
An account of the total defeat of the Franks, who were either killed or captured, and of the 
capture of their King, Raidäfrans, together with others of the Frankish kings. 
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An obituary of al-Malik al-Mu'azzam Tūrānshāh. 

An account of how Shajar al-Durr Umm Khalil assumed power in Egypt. 

An account of how Damietta was restored to the people of Islam, and of how the Franks 
retired to their own lands. 

An account of how the people of Damascus refused to take the oath of allegiance to Shajar 
al-Durr, ruler of Egypt. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Sa‘id took the citadel of al-Subaiba. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Mughith took Kerak and Shaubak (Montreal). 

An account of how al-Malik al-Näsir, ruler of Aleppo, captured Damascus, the guarded city. 
An account of events in Egypt. 

An account of the marriage of the emir ‘Izz al-Din Aibak the Turkman to Queen Shajar 
al-Durr, and of her abdication. | 

An account of the start of Turkish rule in Egypt and Syria. 

An account of the rule of ‘Izz al-Din Aibak the Turkman, the first of the Turkish rulers of 
Egypt, and of how he rode out with the banners of the Sultanate. 

An account of how ‘Izz al-Din Aibak al-Sälihi, the Turkman, and al-Malik al-Ashraf Muzaffar 
al-Din Musa al-Ayyubi shared power in Egypt. 

An account of the dissensions between the Egyptian emirs. 

An account of how a detachment of troops marched from Egypt to Gaza and fought against 
a Syrian detachment, driving them back from the town. 

An account of how the body of al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub was brought to his 
burial ground in Cairo, and of the public mourning. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Nasir, ruler of Kerak, was seized and imprisoned in Homs. 
(ff. 135-6 wrongly numbered in the Ms.: there are two ff. 135 and no 136.) 

An account of the destruction of Damietta. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Nasir, ruler of Aleppo and Damascus, fell ill in Damascus and 
then recovered. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din Yusuf, ruler of Aleppo and Damascus, 
marched out with the Syrian army to Egypt; of how the Egyptian army came out, and of 
how al-Malik al-Nasir was beaten at Samut. 

An obituary of al-Malik al-Salih Isma‘il. 

An account of how the Egyptian troops took Gaza. 

Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 

An account of events in the year 649 (1251-2). 

An account of how al-Malik al-Mu'izz and al-Malik al-Ashraf, rulers of Egypt, marched 
towards Syria. 

Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 

An account of events in the year 650 (1252-3). 

An account of the death of the king of the Tartars, and of how the Tartars came out to the 
lands of Islam. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Mu‘izz ‘Izz al-Din Aibak took sole power in Egypt, and of 
how the Ayyubid dynasty there was totally ended. 

Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 
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An account of events in the year 651 (1253-4). 

An account of the march of a detachment of troops from Cairo to Upper Egypt. 

An account of what happened to al-Malik al-Nasir Da'üd, ruler of Kerak, after he had been 
imprisoned in the citadel of Homs. 

An account of the killing of Faris al-Din Ugtāy the Jamdār, the leader of the Bahriya; of 
how most of the Bahriya went to Syria and of what happened to them, as well as to the 
remainder of them. 

Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 652 (1254-5). 

An account of how the bride of al-Malik al-Nasir, ruler of Syria, came to Damascus. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Nasir Da'üd returned to Damascus. 

An account of the death of Sartaq Khan, ruler of the North Lands; of what happened to his 
subjects, and of how he was succeeded by Baraka Khan. 


Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 653 (1255-6). 

An account of how ‘Izz al-Din Aibak al-Afram rebelled in Upper Egypt. 

An account of the war between Baraka Khän and Hulagu, and of how Hulagu was defeated. 
Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 654 (1256-7). 
Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 655 (1257-8). 

An account giving some information about al-Malik al-Mu‘izz, ruler of Egypt, of his killing, 
and of the subsequent killing of Shajar al-Durr al-Sälihiya. 

An account of the assumption of power by al-Malik al-Mansür b. al-Malik al-Mu‘izz, the 
second of the Turkish kings in Egypt. 

An account of how al-Fa’izi continued as vizier in Egypt; of how he was killed and replaced 
by a successor. 

An account of the dealings of the Bahriya with the ruler of Rüm and of their return to 
Egypt. 

An account of what the vizier al-' Alqami did to the people of Islam; of his secret 
negotiations with Hulagu, King of the Tartars, and of the latter's attack on and siege of 
Baghdad. 

Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 656 (1258-9). | 
An account of how Hulagu, the damned, King of the Tartars, pressed the people of Baghdad. 
An account of how the Caliph al-Musta ‘sim bi'llàh came out to Hulagu, King of the Tartars; 
of how he was taken prisoner, and of how Hulagu took Baghdad and killed the Caliph. 

An account of how the Tartars took the city of Irbil and its citadel. 

An account of how the ruler of Maiyäfäriqin went to Damascus to ask for help from its ruler 
against the Tartars; of how he returned empty-handed, and of how the Tartars marched to 
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An account of how the ruler of Mosul went to Hulagu and entered into his service. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Nasir, ruler of Damascus, sent his son, al-Malik al-‘Aziz, with 
gifts to Hulagu to present his services. 

An account of how the emirs and mamlukes of the Bahriya left the service of al-Malik 
al-Näsir, ruler of Damascus. 

An account of how the Shahrazüris fled from Hulagu to Damascus, and of how they went 
from Damascus to al-Malik al-Mughith, the ruler of Kerak. 

Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 657 (1258-9). 

An account of what happened between al-Malik al-Mughith, ruler of Kerak, and al-Malik 
al-Nàsir, ruler of Damascus, and of the peace made between them. 

An account of the return of al-Malik al-' Aziz b. al-Malik al-Nasir, ruler of Damascus, together 
with his companions, from Hulagu, and of their arrival at Damascus. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Mansür Nür al-Din 'Ali was dethroned in Egypt. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Muzaffar Saif al-Din Qutuz became Sultan in Egypt, he being 
the third of the Turkish kings. 

An account of the interchange of letters between al-Malik al-Muzaffar and al-Malik al-Nasir, 
ruler of Syria, and of their alliance. 

An account of how Hulagu, King of the Tartars, came down against Harrän and captured it. 
An obituary of al-Malik al-Rahim, ruler of Mosul, who was succeeded by his son, al-Malik 
al-Salih Isma'īl. 

An account of the death of Mankü Khan; of the quarrel between his brothers, Uzbika and 
Qublày; of the fighting that took place between them; of the defeat and arrest of Uzbika, 
and of the establishment of Qublay in the Khänate. 

Obituaries of the leading men who died in this year. 


An account of events in the year 658 (1259-60). 

An account of the siege and capture of Aleppo by King Hulagu. 

An account of how the Syrians fled before the Tartars and scattered throughout the towns 
and the open country, and of how al-Malik al-Nasir al-Ayyubi lost power over Syria. 

An account of how the Tartars took Damascus, together with its citadel. 

An account of how the Tartar na ibs reached Damascus. 

An account of how King Hulagu sent Kitbugha and Baidara to fight al-Malik al-Nasir 
al-Ayyübi and the troops he had with him; of how the garrison of the citadel of Damascus 
held out, and of its siege. 

An account of how Kitbugha sent some of his companions to Nablus, which they took, and 
of how he himself took the citadel of Damascus, together with Baalbek and other places. 
An account of the entry of the emir Rukn al-Din Baibars into Cairo. 

An account of the siege by the Tartars of Mardin; of the death of its ruler, and of the 
succession of his son, who then entered Hulagu's service. 

An account of the arrest of al-Malik al-Nasir, ruler of Syria, and of the kings and emirs who 
were with him, and of how these kings were sent to King Hulagu. 
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An account of how King Hulagu left Aleppo and returned to the east, after ordering 
Kitbughā and Baidarā to attack the Egyptians and conquer Egypt. 


An account of how al-Malik al-Muzaffar Qutuz, ruler of Egypt, came out to Syria to confront 
the Tartars, may God abandon them. 

An account of the battle of ‘Ain Jalut. 

An account of the flight of the Tartars from Syria and of how al-Malik al-Muzaffar Qutuz 
marched to Damascus and took over control of Syria, he being the first of the Turkish 

kings to rule both Syria and Egypt. 

An account of the killing of al-Malik al-Nasir, ruler of Syria, and of the Ayyubid princes who 
were with him. 

An account of how al-Malik al-Muzaffar Qutuz returned to Egypt but was killed before he 
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the release of his son and of the emir Shams al-Dīn Sungur al-Ashgar, and of the taking over 
by the Sultan of the citadels held by the ruler of Sīs. 

An account giving some information about Hisn Baghrās (Gaston) and its capture. 

An account of the capture of Jabala (Gibel). 

An account of the peace made with the King of Acre and of what happened to break it. 

An account of the return of al-Malik al-Zāhir to the seat of his empire in Egypt. 
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641 A.H. 


An account of the agreement made by al-Malik al-Salih, ruler of Damascus, 1 
and al-Malik al-Nasir, ruler of Kerak; their handing over to the Franks of 
Jerusalem, Tiberias and Ascalon; and of how they agreed to fight against 
al-Malik al-Salih, the ruler of Egypt. 


After the agreement which we have just mentioned (a), al-Malik al-Salih 
‘Imad al-Din Isma'il, the ruler of Damascus, sent troops to 'Ajlun, which 
belonged to al-Malik al- Nasir Salah al-Din Da'ud, the ruler of Kerak, and 
which he had assigned as an iqta ' (1) to the emir Saif al-Dinb. Qilij. The troops 
besieged the place and set up niangonels against it. Then, when nothing came 
of the negotiations between Isma'il, al-Malik al- Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, 
al-Malik al-Mansur the ruler of Homs, and the people of Aleppo (2), and 
the basis of agreement and the arrangement between them broke down, 
Ismail left 'Ajlūn and the Damascus troops returned home (3). Isma'il and 
Da'ud made an agreement to wage war on al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din 
Ayyūb and Isma'il rearrested al-Malik al-Mughith 'Umar, as we have already 
shown (b) (4). The emir al-Nasih al-Farisi returnedto Aleppo, while the 
gādī 'Imād al-Din b.al-Qutub remained in Egypt until he became Grand 
Qadi of Cairo, as we shall show, if God Almighty wills. 

Isma'il and his nephew Da'üd came to an agreement with the Franks (5), 
may God curse those of them who have gone and abandon those who remain, 
to make war on al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, on condition that 
Jerusalem with the Haram al-Sharif ( Temple area )and the shrines should be 
handed over to them (6). This was done and the two kings also handed over 
Tiberias and Ascalon, whose citadels and fortresses the Franks then built 
up (c) (7). 

The Grand Qàdi, Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. Salim b. Nasr Allah Ibn 
Wasil al- -Hamawi, the author of the work Mufarrij al- Kurub, said: 

" At the end of the year 641 (1243-4)(8) on my way to Egypt I entered Jerus- 
alem, the noble city, and I saw the monks and priests on the holy Rock (Templum 
Domini). On it were bottles of wine used for Mass (9), anda bell had been 


(a) cf. Ms. 33r. 

(b) cf. Ms. 34r. 

(c) or, following the text of Ibn Wasil here : " The Franks built up their 
citadels and fortified them " 
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hung in the Aqsa Mosque (1) (Conventual Church of the Templars) . 
Al-Malik al- Nasir Dà'üd, the ruler of Kerak, had camped to the west 
of the city, but I did not meet him for fear lest he prevent me from 
going to Egypt. Then I came to Gaza where I found some of the Damascus 
troops, after which I reached al-'Abbasa, and there I found some Egypt- 
ian troops. Each of the two sides was marching against the other. The 
dihliz of the Sultan al-Malik al- Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, the ruler of 
Egypt, was pitched at Birkat al- -Jubb, while the troops were moving out 
towards Syria." 

This was the state of affairs at the end of this year. 


3 An account of the entry of the Khwarizmians (2) into Syria; of their 
recovery of Jerusalem from the Franks; of whatthey did on their way 
and of their arrival at Gaza. 


We have already told of the agreement made by al-Malik al-Salih ‘Imad 
al-Din Isma'il, the ruler of Damascus, and his nephew, al-Malik al-Nasir 
Salah al-Din Dā'ud, ruler of Kerak, with the Franks, may God curse 
those of them who have gone and abandon those who remain, and of how the 
two kings handed over to them Jerusalem, with the Haram (Temple area ) 
and the shrines, together with Tiberias, Ascalon and other places. Al-Malik 
al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, the ruler of Egypt, sent a message to the 
Khwarizmians, inviting them to Egypt. They set out from the east with the 
intention of entering his service and they crossed the Euphrates at the 
start of this year (3). Their leaders were the emir Husam al-Din Baraka 
Khan (4), Khan Bardi, Sarukhan and Kushlukhan, and their army numbered 
more than ten thousand riders. When they crossed the Euphrates they 
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divided into two bodies, one of which passed by the Biqa' of Baalbek, while 
the other made for the Ghuta of Damascus. Ontheir route they passed by 
Härim, the fringes ofthe territory of Damascus, and al-Aghwar. The 
people there fled from them, and they sacked and ravaged every place they 
passed, killing and taking prisoners. When news of that reached Isma'il, 
he fortified Damascus and took refuge there. On hearing this, those of his 
troops who were at Gaza left the place and returned to Damascus. Dā'ūd, 
the ruler of Kerak, went back there and the Franks who were in Jerusalem 
took to flight (1). The Khwarizmians then attacked Jerusalem and put the 
Christians there to the sword, may God curse them. Not a man was spared 
and women and children were taken as captives. They entered the chief 
Christian church known as Qumama (a) (Holy Sepulchre) and destroyed the 
tomb which the Christians believe to be that of the Messiah , and they 
ransacked its Christian and Frankish graves, and the royal graves that it 
contains, burning the bones ofthe dead (2). Thus they brought healing 
relief to the hearts of a believing people, may God Almighty give them 
the best of rewards on behalf of Islam and_ of its people. 

After doing what they did in Jerusalem, when they had purified it and 
purified the Haram (Temple area) and the shrines there from the filthy 
Franks and the foul Christians, they left for Gaza where they stopped. 
Then their messengers came to the Sultan al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din 
Ayyüb inEgypt, informing him that they had come to his aid. He sent word 
tothem telling them to stay at Gaza, promising them that he would give 
them the lands of Syria. They then sent to ask him to despatch the Egyptian 
army to them in order that they might make war on his uncle Isma'il , the 
ruler of Damascus, al-Malik al-Mansur, the ruler of Homs, and Dā'ūd, 
the ruler of Kerak, whose lands they could then take for him. The Sultan 
gave robes of honour to their messengers, and he sent robes of honour to 
their leaders, as wellas gifts, horses, furnishings and money, while 
promising to send them his troops. We shall tell of what happened, if God 
Almighty wills. 


(a) lit. "sweepings" : a play on giyāma "resurrection". 
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An account of the war between the forces of Syria andthe Franks on the 
one side, and the Khwarizmians together with the Egyptian troops on the 
other ; and of the defeat of the Syrians. 


After the events that we have already described, the Sultan al-Malik 
al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, the ruler of Egypt, sent an army to Gaza 
under the command of Rukn al-Din Baibars, his leading emir (1) and the 
one to whom he was most particularly attached - as we have said, Baibars 
had been held in detention with him in Kerak (a) (2). With the Khwarizmians 
there were a number of Qaimari emirs (3), amongst them being Nasir al- 
Din al-Qaimari and Diya' al-Din, together with a large number of their com- 
panions and followers who had come from the east with the Khwarizmians to 
the Sultan's aid. All these forces met at Gaza, and then the Sultan ordered 
the emir Husam al-Din Abu 'Ali b. Muhammadb. Abi ‘Ali al-Hudhbani to go 
with another division of the Egyptian army to take up a position at Nablus. 
This is what happened with regard to these people. 

As for al-Malik al-Salih 'Imad al-DinIsma'il, the ruler of Damascus, he 
sent a summons to al-Malik al-Mansur Ibrahim, the ruler of Homs, in- 
viting him to take command of the troops whom he had fitted out to fight 
against the Khwarizmians and the Egyptian forces that were with them. For 
Ibrahim was an energetic and a daring man who had already fought with 
success against the Khwarizmians (4), as we have described (b), and this 
led Isma'il to hope that he could rout them and their Egyptian allies. After 
this invitation Ibrahim went to Isma'il and the two of them decided that they 
should march against Egypt. They sent to the Franks and offered them all 
the coastal regions from al-Ma' (the river Jordan) to the west after the con- 
quest of Egypt, on condition that they should come out and march there 
with them with their forces, both horse and foot (5). The Franks accepted 
the offer and an alliance was made on this basis. Isma'il fitted out the 
Damascus army and reinforcements arrived from Aleppo. It was then 
settled that Ibrahim should command the forces that were going to Egypt, 
while Isma'il was to remain in Damascus. 


(a) The reference is to the year 1239 whose events pre-date those of the 
Vatican Ms. of Ibn al-Furat. 
(b) cf. Ms. 18r. 
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Ibrahim left with the troops from Damascus and then he himself went 
with a light detachment to Acre. On entering the town he lodged in the 
house of the Templars (1). The Frankish armies gathered to him, and after 
holding a consultation, they decided to go out with him. Sohe marched off 
accompanied by his troops, together with the Frankish kings, the Templars, 
the Hospitallers and the counts. Not one of them held back (2). They arrived 
in the vicinity of Gaza, and Ibrahim sent to al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din 
Da'ud, the ruler of Kerak, asking for his company in the war. Da'ud did 
not come in person (3) but he sent out his troops with al-Zahir b. Sunqur 
al-Halabi and al-Waziri. All these forces joined and marched against the 
Khwarizmians and the Egyptian troops who were with them. 

The two armies met outside Gaza (4). Ibrahim and the troops of Dam- 
ascus rode under the banners ofthe Franks with crosses at their head 
and priests amongst the squadrons, making the sign of the Cross over the 
Muslims and blessing them, with cups of wine and goblets in their hands 
from which they gave them to drink (5). We belong to God and to Him do 
we return (6). The Franks were on the right wing, with the troops of Da'ud 
on the left, while Ibrahim was in the centre (7). The Khwarizmians rode 
out with the Egyptian troops, and this was a great day of battle and an en- 
counter the like of which had not been seen in Islam. 

The left wing of Ibrahim's troops was the first to break. Of the 
followers of Da'ud, al-Waziri fled and al-Zahir b.Sunqur al-Halabi was 
captured with a wounded eye. All his wealth was seized and he became a 
poor prisoner. Ibrahim was put to flight from the centre, while the right 
wing with the Franks in it bent. They saw that the troops in the centre and 
on the left wing had been broken and they were abandoned and surrounded 
by the Khwarizmians, may God give them a good reward. The Egyptian 
troops fled to near al-'Arish, throwing away their drums and their baggage, 
while the Khwarizmians stood firm. After only one hour, the Franks, may 
God curse them, were cut down by the swords of these Muslims. They were 
killed and annihilated, being mown down by the sword or else captured. 
Only very few of them escaped (8). 

Of the troops of Damascus and Kerak, a number of leaders as well as 
others were captured, while eight hundred prisoners were taken from among 
the Franks. The dead numbered more than thirty thousand (9). All the baggage 
of the Syrian troops was taken as plunder, together with Ibrahim's treasure 
chests, his horses and his weapons. He looked for a muslin turban-sash to 
bind round his head but could not find one. So he wept tears of regret and 
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said : " By God, I knew that we would come to no good when we marched 
beneath the crosses and banners of the Franks." 

The author of the work Nazm al-Suluk fi Tarikh al-Muluk gave the 
following account : 

" When the armies met in battle, the Syrian troops together with all the 
Franks were broken and al-Malik al-Mansur (Ibrahim ) and all the Muslim 
Syrians were routed, while the Egyptians and the Khwarizmians took and 
seized their baggage and their wealth. The Franks sent off their kings and 
counts and gave them safe escort back to their own lands, while the 
Templars and Hospitallers held firm in the face of the Egyptians and 
Khwarizmians and fought until they were all killed. The only survivors 
were a small number of prisoners, while the Egyptians and Khwarizmians 
seized their wealth and their baggage " (1). 

Our friend the emir Sarim al-Din Ibrahim Ibn Duqmaq gave the 
following account : 

" Al-Salih Isma'il, al-Nasir Da'ud and al-Mansur, the ruler of Homs, 
made an agreement with the Franks against the Khwarizmians and the army 
of Egypt. Isma'il had given the Franks al-Shaqif (Beaufort) (2) from 
Muslim territory, together with Safad (Saphet) which was in ruins (3). 
Isma'il then left Damascus and halted at al-Shaqif, while al-Nasir Da'ud 
sent his army from Nablus with al-Zahir b. Sunqur al-Halabi and al- 
Waziri." 

Abu'l-Muzaffar said : 

"Iwas in Jerusalem at the time. All the forces assembled at Jaffa, while 
the Khwarizmians and the Egyptian troops were at Gaza. The Damascus 
troops marched beneath the banners of the Franks, with crosses at their 
head and priests amongst the squadrons, making the sign of the Cross over 
the Muslims and carrying cups of wine in their hands. The Khwarizmians 
rode out with the Egyptian troops and the armies met at a place called 
Arbiya (La Forbie) between Ascalon and Gaza." His account is almost 
the same as that which we have already given. 

When the Syrian troops were defeated, al-Malik al-Mansur (Ibrahim ) 
went to Damascus with a small escort of his remaining men. He was in a 
very sorry state and he was not given his usual reception by al-Malik 
al-Salih Isma'il. This he found hard to bear and he made up his mind to go 
on to Homs. However, his companions advised him to stay in Damascus and 
to send to al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, the ruler of Egypt, and 
make a secret arrangement with him, which he did. This is what happened 
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to these people. 

As for what happened to the troops of Islam, the Khwarizmians and the 
Egyptians, the good news of this great victory that they had gained reached 
the Sultan's court in Egypt and he gave orders that Cairo, the guarded city, 
together with Fustat, the outskirts of both cities, the Mountain Citadel and 
the citadel of the island of al-Rauda should be decorated with the greatest 
splendour such as had never been seen before, while the drums used to give 
good tidings were beaten for days on end. 

News ofthe Syrian armies andtheir defeat reached the emir Husam 
al-Din b. Abi ‘Ali al-Hudhbani while he was in al-Raml. He marched off 
in a hurry and reached Gaza with his men, but by this time the battle was 
over. The Khwarizmians sent the Frankish prisoners with the heads of the 
slain, together with al-Zahir b. Sunqur and a number of emirs and leading 
men of the Muslims, who had been with them, as captives to Egypt. When 
they got there, the Franks were mounted on camels, while the officers who 
were with them were on their horses. They were accompanied by the emirs 
and leaders of the Muslims who shared their captivity (a). The day of their 
entry into Cairo was a memorable one. The heads were fastened on the 
Zuwaila gate, as well as on other gates ofthe city, and the prisons were 
filled with captives (1). God knows better. 


(a) As is suggested in the Apparatus, this phrase appears to have been 
added as a result of dittography, in that it represents an exact repetition 
of the words found inlines 13-14. 
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An account of the attack on Ascalon and on the Franks there (1). 


Al-Malik al-Sälih 'Imàd al-Din Isma'il, the ruler of Damascus, had 
given Safad (Saphet ) and al-Shaqif (Beaufort ) to the Franks, may God curse 
those of them who have gone and abandon those who remain. As the governor 
of al-Shaqif had refused to surrender the place to the Franks, Isma'il left 
Damascus and went there himself. He punished the governor and took away 
all his property because of his refusal to surrender it, after which he 
handed it over to the Franks (2) . Safad was in ruins, but al-Shaqif was 
in good repair. 

We have already mentioned that Tiberias and Ascalon were given up to 
the Franks and that they had built up their citadels and fortifications. When 
the defeat took place which we have already described, al-Malik al-Salih 
Najm al-Din Ayyub the ruler of Egypt sent word to the emirs Rukn al-Din 
Baibars and Husam al-Din Abu ‘Ali al-Hudhbani, ordering them to attack 
Ascalon and to take it from the Franks. Accordingly, the two emirs 
advanced there with those of the Egyptian troops who were with them and, 
coming down against the city, they pressed it hard. The emir Husam 
al-Din was wounded in the attack on it, but they kept up a bombardment with 
successive flights of crossbow bolts, quarrels and arrows. However, the 
place was so strong that it held out against them. Orders then came from 
the Sultan for the emir Husam al-Din to go to Nablus and to stay there. He 
did this, and the emir Rukn al-Din Baibars remained besieging Ascalon (3). 
What happened we shall relate, if God Almighty wills. 


pe a 
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An account of the Pope's anger against the Emperor and ofthe dissension 11 
that occurred among the Franks. 


You must know that amongst the Franks the Pope is the caliph of the 
Messiah (1), in whose place he stands. He has the power to make things 
unlawful or lawful, to cut andto separate (a). It is he who crowns and 
establishes the kings, and, according to Frankish law, it is through him 
alone that they can be properly appointed (2). 

The King, the Emperor Frederick (II) (Fridik), ruler of the German 
(Alman) Franks in the island of Sicily, was one of the Frankish leaders 
held in respect by them. We have already described what he did to reach 
the throne, how he came to the lands of Islam and was given Jerusalem by 
al-Malik al-Kamil (3), and how he returned to his own country (b). In this 
year (644) (1246-7) news came by the Mediterranean from Sicily to Alex- 
andria that the Pope at Rome (Innocent IV ), the caliph of the Messiah, had 
become angry with the Emperor Frederick, the King of the Germans in 
Sicily. He had written to three of the Emperor's close associates urging 
them to kill him and telling them that the Emperor had abandoned 
Christianity and favoured the Muslims. So he ordered them to kill him and 
take his lands for themselves, and to each of them he assigned one of the 
imperial dominions as a fief. The Emperor's informants in Rome wrote to 
tell him all that the Pope had done and so he got one of his slaves and set 
him in his place on the throne. He then gave out that he had taken a draught 
of medicine and he sent for the three to whom the Pope had written. When 
they arrived, his slave was there on the throne and, thinking him to be the 
Emperor, they attacked him with knives and killed him. The Emperor had 
concealed himself in a room in his castle with a hundred knights, and when 
the three killed his slave, he and his men came out against them. They were 
seized and the Emperor butchered them with his own hand and had them 
flayed by way of retaliation. Then he stuffed their skins with straw and had 
them hung over the castle gate. When the Pope in Rome heard about that, he 





(a) As is suggested in the Apparatus, this may represent a textual corr- 
uption from the phrase " to bind and to loose " 

(b) The reference is to the year 1228-9 whose events pre-date those of 
the Vatican Ms. of Ibn al-Furat. 
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sent an army to fight against the Emperor, and the Franks were split by 
dissension (1). God knows better. 


An account ofthe conquest of Tiberias and Ascalon, and of how they were 
taken from the Franks. 


We have already mentioned how, when al-Malik al- Salih ‘Imad al-Din 
Isma'il, the lord of Baalbek (2), and al-Malik al- Nasir Salah al-Din Da'ud, 
the lord of Kerak, fell into dispute with al-Malik al- Salih Najm al-Din 
Ayyub, the ruler of Egypt, they made a pact with one another against him 
and they handed over Tiberias and Ascalon to the Franks to induce the 
latter to join them against him. In these two towns the Franks then built 
two citadels. (The Sultan) al-Malik al-Salih defeated his uncle Isma'il, 
the ruler of Damascus and Baalbek, and he took these two places from him, 
as well as others, while his troops and his na'ibs made their conquests in 
the lands. The emir Fakhr al-Din b. Shaikh al-Shuyukh went to Tiberias and 
Ascalon, and after capturing them he destroyed the new citadels built by the 
Franks. The good news of their conquest came to Egypt while the Sultan was 
in Syria, and the Muslims rejoiced that they had been won back and cleansed 
of Franks. 

Our friend the emir Sarim al-Din Ibrahim, known as Ibn Dugmāg, gave 
the following version in his book Nuzhat al-Anam fi Tarikh al-Islam in 
his record of the following year (6)45 (1247-8) : 

"In this year, al-Malik al-Salih sent out the emir Fakhr al-Din b. 
al-Shaikh, despatching troops with him and ordering him to go to al- 
Sahil (a) to take it from the Franks. He marched out and, coming down 
against Ascalon, he took it at the end of a hard siege. After ravaging the 





(a) Al-Sahil (" the Coast ") is the term used of the coastal region of Pal- 
estine held by the Franks. 
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place, he left and went to Tiberias which he took and laid waste (1). He then 
wrote to the Sultan al-Malik al-Salih asking his permission to enter Damas- 
cus and stay there because of some news that he had heard about al-Malik 
al-Nāsir, the ruler of Aleppo (2). This permission was given him and so he 
entered the city and stayed at Dar Usama. The tawashi Shihàb al-Din and 
al-Sahib Jamal al-Din (3) used to go to him frequently and consult him about 
various affairs." This account shows that Tiberias and Ascalon were taken 
when the Sultan was in Egypt after his return from Syria. God knows better 
which of these accounts is true. 


According to Sarim al-Din, as well as the author of Nazm al-Suluk and 
some other historians, the Sultan of Egypt equipped an army under the 
command of the emir Fakhr al-Din b. al-Shaikh whom he sent into Frankish 
territory. Fakhr al-Din came down against Ascalon and took it, after which 
he went to Tiberias. The Sultan then sent him orders to go to Damascus and 
to stay there with his Egyptian troops because of some news that he had 
heard about al-Malik al-Nasir, the lord of Aleppo. On reaching Damascus, 
the emir entered the city and stayed at Dar Usama. This is the end of this 
account. The clearest version, however, is that the capture of Ascalon and 
Tiberias took place in the year (64)4 (1246-7), that is, the year before this, 
and that the emir Fakhr al-Din entered Damascus in this year. 


The Egyptian army left Homs after having been on the point of taking 
it (4). The Sultan only agreed to this truce because of his illness (5) and 
because of what he had heard of the movement of the Franks, may God curse 
those of them who have gone and abandon those who remain, and their 
intention to come to Egypt. 
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14 An account of events in the year 647 (1249-50). 


News kept coming in to the Sultan al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub 
that Louis (Raidafrans (1) ) was intending to attack Egypt. He hurriedly 
made peace with the people of Aleppo and relaxed his grip on Homs (2), as 
we have already described in our earlier account (a), and hastened towards 
Egypt, being carried in his sickness on a litter and accompanied by the 
Egyptian troops. He stopped at Ushmün Tannah and assembled in Damietta 
a vast quantity of stores, provisions, armouries and instruments of war. 
He sent orders to the emir Husam al-Dín b. Abi 'Ali al-Hudhbani, the 
na'ib al-saltana in Egypt, telling him to fit out the galleys in the arsenal, 
to man and equip them and send them to him one after the other, a task 
which the emir set about with energy. The Sultan ordered the emir Fakhr 
al-Din b. Shaikh al-Shuyukh to camp on the Jiza (b) of Damietta at the head 
of the Islamic troops to face the Franks - may God curse those of them 
who have gone and abandon those who remain - when they should arrive 
there. The emir left with the army and camped on the land of the Jiza, which 
is separated from Damietta by the Nile, while the Sultan stayed where he 
was because of his illness. 


(a) cf. Ms. 86r. 
(b) cf. Vol. 1 p. 218. 
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An account of the Franks' arrival at Damietta ; of how they took it and of 15 
how its defenders were hanged. 


An account was given by . . . .. (1) the mihmandar of the Emperor 
Manfred (2) (Manfrida) , who said : 

"'The Emperor sent me secretly as a messenger to al-Malik al-Salih 
Najm al-Din Ayyüb to tell him that Louis ( Raidāfrans ) intended to make 
an expedition against Egypt. I was to put him on his guard against Louis 
and to advise him to make preparations for him. This he did, and so I 
returned to the Emperor. I made my journey to and from Egypt dressed as 
a merchant and no single person knew of my meeting with the Sultan, for 
fear lest the Franks should learn that the Emperor had taken the part of the 
Muslims against them." 

At the second hour on Friday, nine days from the end of the month of 
Safar in this year ( 3 June 1249 ) (3), the ships of the maritime Franks (4) 
arrived, with a huge host on board. The Franks of the whole of al-Sahil 
had joined them, may God curse those of them who have gone and abandon 
those who remain. They anchored at sea opposite the Muslims (5) and their 
king sent a letter to the Sultan. After the statement of their unbelief - we 
ourselves testify that there is no god but God and that Muhammad is the 
apostle of God, may God bless him and give him peace - the message ran : 

"To continue: it is clear to you that I am entrusted with the charge of 
the Christian community inthe same way that I hold you to be entrusted 
with the charge of that of Muhammad. It is not hidden from you that we have 
in our power the people of the Spanish peninsula, with the wealth and the 
gifts that they bring tous. We drive them like cattle; we kill their men; we 
make their women widows; we take their girls and boys as captives and we 
clear the lands of them. What I have shown you is enough and I have given 
you the final measure of advice. Were you to swear to me by every oath, 
present yourself tothe priests and monks and obediently carry candles 
before me to the crosses, (good; otherwise ) I will come to you and kill (a) 
you in that part of your lands which is dearest to you. If I win these lands, 
then they will be a gift that has come into my hand (6), while if they fall to 
you and you overcome me, then you will have the upper hand over me. I 


(a) sic - a variant suggested in the Apparatus would give " fight against ". 
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have told you and have warned you of the armies that have come in my 
service, that fill the plains and the mountains; they are as numerous as the 
pebbles and they are sent to you with the swords of fate." 

The historians have said that when this letter reached the Sultan and he 
read it, his eyes brimmed over with tears and he said : " We belong to God 
and to Him do we return (1)." At that, the qadi Bahā' al-Din Zuhair, the 
kätib al-inshà', rose and asked permission from the Sultan to write the 
reply. This was granted him and so he wrote : 

"In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful : may His 
blessing be on our master Muhammad, the apostle of God, and on all his 
family and companions. To continue : your letter has arrived in which you 
threaten us with the numbers of your armies and your many champions. But 
we are masters ofthe sword. No antagonist whom we sent out was ever 
killed without us sending another in his place, and every oppressor who has 
acted unjustly against us we have destroyed. O deluded man, were your 
eyes to see the edges of our swords, the greatness of our wars, how we 
have conquered your fortresses and your coasts, and how we have destroyed 
your homes from first to last, then you would bite your fingers with regret. 
It must inevitably be that your foot will stumble on a day whose first part 
will go in our favour and whose latter part will go against you. Men will 
think ill of you there and those who do wrong will know what an overthrow 
must be theirs. When you read this letter of mine, in it you will be at the 
start of the Sura of the Bee : ' God's command comes to pass - do not seek 
to hasten it'; and at the end of Sura Sad: ‘After a time you will certainly 
know its tidings ' ; and you will come back (a) to the words of the blessed 
and Almighty God who is the most truthful of speakers : ' How many small 
bands have defeated large bands by God's permission. For God is with 
those who endure.' Thenthere isthe saying of the wise : ' Tyrants must 
fall ', and your tyranny will overthrow you and turn you to misfortune . 
Farewell." 

On Saturday, the day after the Franks arrived at Damietta ( 5 June ) (2), 
they began to disembark ontothat part ofthe mainland where the Muslim 
troops were stationed and a redtent was pitched for theK ing ( Raidafrans ). 


(a) Blochet's reading (ROL XI p. 203 ) gives this as " we take refuge in " 
(" nous nous fions .. à"). 


^" 
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There was some skirmishing done by a number of Muslims, and on that day 
the emir Najm al-Din b. Shaikh al-Islàm, a good man, died a martyr's 
death. It was he whom, as we have said, al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din 
Da'ud, the ruler of Kerak, stationed in Kerak to keep company with 
al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyüb when he was imprisoned there . 
Another emir, called Sarim al-Din Uzbek al-Waziri, was also martyred. 
When evening came, the emir Fakhr al-Din b. Shaikh al-Shuyukh set off 
with the Muslims and brought them across the bridge to the eastern side 
on which Damietta stands, so that the western part was abandoned to the 
Franks (1). After he and his troops had crossed to the eastern side, he set 
off with them in the direction of Ushmun Tannah. When the people of 
Damietta saw how he and his men had crossed and marched off towards 
Ushmün Tannah, they rushed out in headlong haste all night long. Nobody 
remained in the city ; they left it empty of men, women and children, and 
travelled under cover of night, fleeing with the troops to Ushmün Tannah. 
They were without clothes, thirsty, hungry, poor and bewildered, with 
their women and children. They had been given enough (food) to live on but 
were plundered by Muslims on the road to Cairo as they made their way 
there. This action by the emir Fakhr al-Din was disgraceful. Had he stayed 
with his men, the enemy would have found Damietta inaccessible and 
impregnable (2). 

The first time that the Franks came down against it in the days of 
al-Malik al-Kamil, the father of al-Malik al-Salih, it had fewer stores and 
less equipment, yet it was a year before the Franks could take it. It was 
attacked in the year 615 (1218-9) and captured in the year 616 (1219-20), 
as we have already set out, and the enemy could not capture it until its 
people had been worn away by plague and hunger (3). This time there were 
in it a number of brave men of the Banu Kinana, and had they shut the gates 
after the emir Fakhr al-Din had left with the army, they could have held out 
there. However, when they saw that the army had fled, they were afraid of 
being blockaded and besieged for a long time until they died, as had 
happened to the people of Damietta the first time. 

On the morning of Sunday, seven days from the end of Safar, the month 
already mentioned (6 June ) (4), the Franks, may God Almighty curse those 
ef them who have gone and abandon those who remain, came to Damietta and 
Saw that it was empty of people and that its gates were open. Thinking that 
this was a trick, they halted and did not enter. Then, after a long wait, 
they became sure that the Muslims had left it and that there was no one 
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there to hinder them. So they went in and took the place without a blow 
being struck, and they got possession of all that it held in the way of 
eguipment, arms, stores, food supplies and mangonels. This unhappy 
event was a great and unparalleled disaster. We belong to God and to Him 
do we return. When the people in Cairo, Fustāt and other parts heard of 
it, they became very afraid and were sure that the Islamic cause was lost in 
Egypt, more especially since (the Sultan ) al-Malik al-Salih was seriously 
ill and had been unable to move for a long time. 

When the troops and the people of Damietta reached Ushmun Tannah and 
word of that came to the Sultan, he became violently angry with the men of 
the Banu Kinana and ordered them to be hanged. They said : " What did we 
wrong ? When all the Sultan's troops and emirs fled and burnt the arsenal, 
what could we do ? " However, they were all hanged. 

It is reported that when the emirs of the Banu Kinana reached the door 
of the Sultan's dihliz, he ordered them all to be hanged because they had 
left Damietta and abandoned it to the Franks without his leave. It is said 
that amongst them was a respected man with an extremely handsome son. 
The father said: " For God's sake, hang me before him." The Sultan heard 
of that and said : " No. Hang the son before him." So the son was hanged 
first, followed by his father. This was done after the Sultan had asked for a 
legal opinion and the jurists, as has been said, had given him their opinion 
that the men should be hanged. This was reported by the author of Nazm 
al-Sulük. 

The Sultan was very deeply distressed by the action of the emir Fakhr 
al-Din b. Shaikh al-Shuyukh and his troops. He said to them : " Were you 
not able to stand before the Franks for a single hour when they entered 
Damietta, though the army had lost only this visitor (a), the Shaikh Najm 
al-Din b. Shaikh al-Islam ?" Had the Sultan lived he would have killed Fakhr 
al-Din (1) and others besides him. The people were furious with Fakhr al- 
Din and with the army. But the only thing that could be done at the time was 
to endure and to overlook what they had done. 

When the Sultan hanged the men whom we have mentioned, a number of 
the emirs and the mamlukes (2) were so much afraid of him that they wanted 





(a): cf. Vol. 1 p. 219. 
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to kill him and they called for an attack (a) on him. But the emir Fakhr 
al-Din told them to bear with him in patience, saying that he was on a 
cliff's edge ; if he died they would be rid of him, while if not he would be 
there in their midst. 

It is said that the Franks, may God curse those of them who have gone 
and abandon those of them who remain, took Damietta in the month of Rabi' 


I in this year ( 14 June - 13 July). God knows better which of these accounts 
is true. 


An account of the journey of al-Malik al-Salih and his army from Ushmun 
Tannah to al-Mansura, and of their halting there. 


After the events which we have mentioned, the Sultan ordered the Islamic 
forces to march to al-Mansura, this being where his father, al-Malik al- 
Kamil, had stayed at the time of the first attack on Damietta (1). It lies 
to the east of the Nile by Jarjar, and is separated from the tip of the island 
which contains the land of Damietta by Bahr Ushmun. We have already told 
how al-Malik al-Kamil had given orders for buildings to be constructed 
there and how he set a wall between them and the water. The Sultan took 
ship and sailed by Bahr Ushmün to al-Mansura and, on his arrival there, 
he stayed in the castle that his father had built on the Nile. He settled at 
al-Mansura on Tuesday, five days from the end of Safar in this year 
(7 June ) - another account dates his arrival to the month of Rabi' I 
(14 June - 13 July). The troops began to restore the buildings ; markets 
were set up and the wall by the water was repaired and covered with 
mantlets. Then the Egyptian galleys arrived, carrying full equipment and 
fighting men, and they anchored in front of the wall. Foot soldiers, 
common people and volunteers arrived there from all parts in quantities 


(a) or, alternatively, ‘ called down curses on him. d 
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past all number, together with many bedouin tribes. They began to raid and 
skirmish with the Franks, who, in their turn, may God curse those of them 
who have gone and abandon those who remain, strengthened the walls of 
Damietta and filled it with fighting men. 

On Monday, the last day of the month of Rabi' I in this year (13 July), 
thirty six Frankish prisoners, who had been captured by bedouins and 
others, arrived in Cairo, amongst them being two knights (1). Then on 
Saturday, the 5th of the month of Rabi' II (18 July), thirty nine Frankish 
prisoners who had been captured by the bedouins and the Khwarizmians (2), 
came there. On Monday, the 7th of Rabi' II, the month already mentioned, 
(20 July), twenty two Frankish prisoners reached Cairo, having been taken 
from Gaza, while on Wednesday, fourteen days from the end ofthis same 
month (28 July), forty five of their prisoners came to Cairo, three of 
these being knights. 


An account of the capture of Sidon. 


When the Damascus army heard what the Franks had done at Damietta 
and of the situation in which the Muslims were in Egypt, they left Damascus 
and marched to Sidon which they besieged until it was surrendered to them 
by the Franks, may God curse those of them who have gone and abandon 
those who remain (3). On Friday, five days from the end of the month of 
Rabi' II (6 August), news reached the Sultan's court in Egypt that his 
Damascus troops had taken Sidon, having received its surrender from the 
Franks. This caused the people great joy and afterwards, at short intervals, 
one group after another of Frankish prisoners began to arrive in Cairo. 
Fifty of them arrived twelve days from the end of Jumada I (29 August ). 
While all this was going on, the illness of the Sultan al-Malik al-Salih was 
growing worse. His faculties were weakening and failing and the doctors 
were in constant attendance on him by night and day. Hope of his recovery 
had been abandoned, though for all that his spirit and resolution were very 
strong. Two serious diseases had combined to attack him - a fistula in the 
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hollow of his knee together with consumption (1). There then took place 
what we shall relate, if God Almighty wills. 


On Thursday, thirteen days from the start of the month of Rajab 22 
al-fard in this year (22 October), Frankish prisoners reached Cairo - 
forty seven foot soldiers and eleven knights. Some days later the Muslims 
took a Frankish musattah at sea near Nastarawa, with a number of fight- 
ing men on board (2). God knows better. 


An account of the advance of the Franks towards the Muslim army and of 23 
the fighting that took place between them. 


When the Franks, may God curse those of them who have gone and 
abandon those who remain, were sure that the Sultan al-Malik al-Salih had 
died, they left Damietta with their horse and foot, while their galleys 
sailed parallel to them on the Nile (3). They stopped at Faras Kur and then 
advanced one stage from it. That was on Thursday, five days from the 
end of Sha'ban in this year (2 December). On the next day, that is the 
Friday (3 December), a letter from the camp arrived in Cairo, giving 
warning to the people and ordering them to fight in the holy war. It started: 

" Come out, light-armed and heavy-armed, and fight in God's path, 
giving your wealth and your lives. That is better for you, did you but know 
it." It was an eloquent letter containing many exhortations, and when it 
was read to the people from the pulpit of the congregational mosque of 
Cairo, they wept profusely and were stirred by it. From Cairo, Fustat and 
the other districts a huge number came out to fight in the holy war, and 
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there was great fear because of the death of the Sultan and because of the 
firm base the Franks had through their hold on Damietta as well as because 
of their great numbers, may God curse those of them who have gone and 
abandon those who remain. People were certain that if the troops at al- 
Mansura were driven off the whole country would be conquered in a very 
short time. 

On Tuesday, the first of the month of Ramadan in this year (8 December), 
an encounter took place between the Muslims, may God aid them, and the 
Franks, may God abandon them, in which the emir majlis, al-'Ala'i was 
martyred, together with some others, while a number of the unbelievers 
were killed (1). The Franks camped at Sharimsah and then, on Monday, 
the 7th of Ramadan ( 14 December ), at al-Baramun where their proximity 
tothe Muslim troops caused considerable agitation. Then on Sunday, the 
13th of Ramadan (20 December), they reached the edge of the island of 
Damietta and came opposite al-Mansüra with Bahr Ushmun in between (2). 
On the western bank were the sons of al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din Da 'ud, 
the lord of Kerak, together with his brothers and a detachment of the army. 
The Franks entrenched themselves and built a wall, which they covered with 
mantlets. They set up mangonels with which they shot at the Muslims, 
while their ships stayed opposite them on the Nile, the Muslims' ships 
being opposite al-Mansura (3). 

Fighting spread, by land and by sea, between the two sides (4). On 
Wednesday, fourteen days from the end of Ramadan (23 December), six 
horsemen fled over to the Muslims and told of the straits in which the 
Franks found themselves. Then, on the day of ‘Id al-Fitr in this year 
(7 January 1250), a great Frankish count was captured who was said to be 
one of the relatives of King Louis, the King of the Franks (al-Malik Rai- 
dafrans, Malik al-Faranj) (5). 

Both sides continued to fight by land and sea, with the Franks con- 
stantly losing men, either killed or captured. They suffered great damage 
at the hands of the camp followers who would carry them off or kill 
them. Whenever they were seen by the Franks, they would throw themselves 
into the water and swim off until they came out on the Muslim shore. They 
used every trick to seize Franks. It is even told that one man hollowed out 
a green melon and wore it over his head, after which he swam off in the 
water until he got near them. One of them thought that this was a drifting 
melon and so he came down to pick it up and was seized and captured by 
that man, who took him to the Muslims. 
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On Wednesday, the 7th of Shawwal (13 January), the Muslims 
captured a Frankish galley with two hundred men on board, together with an 
important count (1). On Thursday, half-way through Shawwal (20 January ), 
the Franks mounted, may God Almighty curse those of them who have gone 
and abandon those who remain, and so did the Muslims, may God Almighty 
have mercy on those of them who have gone and aid those who remain. The 
Muslims marched out to the enemy's bank and a hard fight took place in 
which forty Frankish horsemen were killed together with their horses. On 
Friday, the following day (21 January), sixty nine Frankish prisoners 
arrived in Cairo, amongst them being three of the leaders of the Templars 
(2). On Thursday, eight days from the end of Shawwal (27 January ), a large 
Frankish maramma was burnton the Nile and the Muslims gained a clear vic- 
tory over them (3). What happened next we shall relate, if God Almighty wills. 


An account of the surprise attack made by the Franks on the Muslims at 26 
al-Mansura ; of the killing of the emir Fakhr al-Din; and of the Muslims" 
victory over the Franks. 


We have mentioned how the Franks, may God curse those of them who 
have gone and abandon those who remain, settled in their camp opposite the 
Muslims and how there was constant fighting between both sides. They were 
separated by Bahr Ushmun, which is of no great size and which has shallow 
fords in it. One of the hypocrites from amongst the Muslims, may God 
grant him no mercy, showed the Franks one of these fords, that of Salmūn 
(4). So they mounted and made for it early on Tuesday, the 5th of the month 
of Dhu'l-Qa'da in this year, or, according to another account, Tuesday the 
4th of Dhu'l-Qa'da (8 February) (5). The first the Muslims knew of them 
was that they had come up to their camp. 

The emir Fakhr al-Din b. Shaikh al-Shuyukh was washing himself in his 
bath when he heard shouts that the Franks had attacked the army. He 
mounted in consternation, without putting on his armour or showing any 
circumspection, and rode off with a light escort to find out the news and to 
order the emirs and the troops to mount. Some of his mamlukes and soldiers 
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were with him, but he met a number ofthe Frankish Templar squadron who 
charged him. His companions fled and the Franks wounded him in the side 
with thrusts and struck him with their swords, thus killing him, may 
Almighty God have mercy on him. There is another account that the Franks 
reached his dihliz and the emir came out and fought until he was killed (1). 

According to the author of the work Nazm al-Sulük fi Tarikh al-Khulafa' 
wa'l-Mulük, after the Sultan's death, Louis ( Raidafrans) left Damietta and 
came with his troops and his assembled followers to the island opposite 
al-Mansura, where he camped. That happened in this year. Then, on 
Tuesday, the 5th of Dhu'l-Oa'da (9 February) (2), the Franks crossed to 
the mainland of al-Mansura and came down against Jadila. They numbered 
fourteen hundred horsemen and their leader was the brother of Louis (3). 
The emir Fakhr al-Din b. al-Shaikh mounted, together with the Egyptian 
troops. They met the Franks and fought fiercely, but in the battle the 
emir Fakhr al-Din was killed as a ghazi, fighting in God's path. He had 
administered the kingdom of Egypt for seventy five days. When he was 
killed, some of his mamlukes and a number of emirs and soldiers went 
to his quarters and, after breaking open his chests and coffers, they took 
his money and his horses as plunder and set fire to the place. Praise be 
to Him who released and removed him from them. After he had been 
killed, the Franks rode to al-Mansura and the Muslims scattered to right 
and left. Things were near to a total defeat involving the complete destr- 
uction of Islam, but Almighty God sent salvation. 

The damned Louis (al-Malik Raidafrans ) (4) reached the door of the 
palace of the Sultan al-Malik al-Salih and matters were at the most critical 
and difficult state. But then the Turkish Bahri squadron and the Jamdaris , 
mamlukes of the Sultan, amongst them being the emir Rukn al-Din Baibars 
al-Bunduqdari al-Salihi al-Najmi, showed their superiority and launched a 
great attack on the Franks which shook them and demolished their formation. 
They fell to the swords and the maces (5) and the Muslims crushed them, 
spreading slaughter and wounds amongst them. The number of dead whom 
they lost from amongst their knights and their men of valour was nearly 
fifteen hundred. Their infantry had reached the bridge to make their 
crossing ; had things been delayed and the infantry crossed to the Muslim 
shore so that the Franks could have mustered their full force there, the 
position would have been irretrievable. The fighting took place amongst 
lanes and alleys and had it not been for the lack of space, the Franks would 
have been completely destroyed (6). As it was, some of them did escape 
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and they turned back in flight to Jadila, where they mustered and defended 
themselves. Night then fell on them. At Jadila they built themselves a wall 
and dug a trench ; one of their divisions was on the eastern bank, while the 
main body was on the island attached to Damietta (1). 

This encounter was the beginning of victory and the key to triumph. The 
people in Fustat and Cairo were at first greatly alarmed when the letter 
arrived giving news of the surprise attack and when those who had been 
routed - common people and some soldiers - reached Cairo. Thecity gates 
were left open all the Tuesday night, but then on Wednesday morning came 
the good news of victory. Cairo, the guarded city, was decorated and drums 
giving good news were beaten in the Mountain Citadel. There was great joy 
and gladness at the victory over the Franks, and this was the first encounter 
in which the polytheist dogs were defeated by means of the Turkish lions. 
This welcome news came to al-Malik al-Mu'azzam ( Türanshah) (2) and he 
hurried on his journey to Egypt. What happened we shall relate, if God 
Almighty wills. 


An account of the arrival at Damascus of al-Malik al-Mu'azzam (Türanshah), 29 
the son of al-Malik al-Salih ; of his assumption of authority there ; and then 
of his arrival in Egypt and his assumption of authority there. 


We told how the emirs' messengers reached Turanshah, the son of al- 
Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, at Hisn Kaifa. They told him what 
had happened and he set off for 'Ana, which he reached on Thursday, the 
15th of the month of Ramadan in this year (22 December 1249). He then 
left ‘Ana on Sunday, making for Damascus by way of al-Samawa, and he 
risked his life on the desert crossing, where he almost perished of 
thirst. He reached al-Qusair on Monday, two days from the end of Ram- 
adan (4 January 1250), and there he stayed in a dihliz erected for him 
by the emir Jamal al-Din b. Yaghmur, the na'ib of Damascus. He entered 
Damascus the next day and lodged at the citadel. This was a 
memorable day ; the emir Jamal al-Din b. Yaghmur presented his 
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services to him and administered the oath of allegiance to the emirs. 
Turanshah thus assumed power in Damascus and he presented robes of 
honour to the Damascus emirs, to whom he gave large sums of money. 
He treated the people well and granted every request made to him. Abu'l- 
Muzaffar Ibn al-Jauzi said : 

" I have heard that there were three hundred thousand dinars in the citadel 
of Damascus, all of which he took out. Then he called for money from 
Kerak and spent that, too " (1). 

According to the author of the work Nazm al-Suluk, Turanshah reached 
Damascus on Saturday, the last day of the month of Ramadan (6 January ). 
When he entered the city he took over all the money and the treasuries it 
contained. He celebrated 'Id al-Fitr there; he presented robes of honour to 
the Syrian emirs and conferred favours on them, and he released all those 
who had been imprisoned by his father. The orator Zain al-Din b. Marhub 
came to him from Hama as an envoy from its lord, al-Malik al-Mansur, to 
congratulate him on his arrival, and the envoy of al-Malik al-Nasir, the 
lord of Aleppo, also came for the same purpose. Four days after the start 
of the month of Shawwal in this year (10 January), letters reached Egypt 
with news that Turanshah had reached Damascus, assumed authority as 
Sultan and established himself there. The drums used to give good news 
were beaten at the camp at al-Mansura and in Cairo. Turanshah stayed at 
Damascus until the last ten days of Shawwal (25 January - 1 February), 
when he made preparations and set off for Egypt. This happened on the 25th 
of Shawwal (31 January), although another account has it that he left Dam- 
ascus for Egypt on Wednesday, three days from the end of Shawwal(1 Feb- 
ruary ). He had given a robe of honour to the emir Jamal al-Din Musa b. 
Yaghmur and confirmed him as na'ib al-saltana in Damascus. The qadi al- 
As'ad Sharaf al-Din al-Fa'izi was in Damascus with the emir Jamal al-Din, 
and he left for Egypt in company with Turanshah. The latter had with him a 
Christian clerk called Hibat Allah b. Abi'l-Zuhr b. Hashish, to whom he 
promised the vizierate if he would become a Muslim. He was converted at 
the Sultan's hands on the journey to Egypt and given the honorific name of 
Mu'in al-Din, after which he was nominated to the vizierate. On the first of 
the month of Dhu'l-Oa'da (5 February), Tūrānshāh sent him to the citadel 
of Kerak, where he took over the treasuries, verifying what money and what 
stores they contained. He was at that time a Christian, and after he had 
come to al-Raml to meet the Sultan the latter promised him the vizierate 
and asked him to become a Muslim, which he did. 
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As reports kept arriving in Egypt that Turanshah was near at hand, the 
emir Husam al-Din b. Abi 'Alī al-Hudhbani, the nà'ib al-saltana in Egypt, 
came out to meet him. They met at al-Salihiya on Saturday, fourteen 
days from the end of Dhu'1-Qa'da (20 February). It is said that Turanshah 
entered Egypt on Tuesday, the 17th of Dhu'l-Qa'da (21 February) and 
that he took over the kingdom on the Wednesday. He was the ninth Ayyubid 
Sultan of Egypt. The qadi Badr al-Din had met him at Gaza and come with 
him. He lodged at al-Salihiya in his father's palace and it was then that the 
announcement was made of his father's death. No one had spoken of this 
before (1) but rather things had continued unchanged, with the Sultan's dihliz 
as it had been before, his table spread and the emirs to do him service as 
was customary. It had been Shajar al-Durr Umm Khalil who had admin- 
istered affairs, saying that the Sultan was sick and could not be approached. 
She changed nothing, as we have already explained, and things remained 
like that until the arrival of Turanshah, his assumption of power and the 
consolidation of his authority in Egypt. He gave the emir Husam al-Din 
b. Abi 'Ali al-Hudhbani, the na'ib al-saltana in Egypt, a splendid robe of 
honour , together with a belt and a sword adorned with gold and silver, 
there being there three thousand dinars in cash (a). 

He then moved from al-Salihiya and stopped at the place known as Dar 
Hatim. Here he received the eulogies of the poets and a discussion was held 
in his presence on the various branches of knowledge. For he was very fond 
of talking with the faqihs and of conducting investigations and holding poetic 
recitations with them in addition to discussing the comparative merits of the 
various poets. 

From Dar Hatim he went to Tilbana and from there to a way-station near 
al-Mansura, after which he arrived at al-Mansura itself (2). Here he was 
met by the emirs and by his father's mamlukes and he settled in the castle 
at al-Mansura nine days from the end of Dhu'l-Qa'da (25 February). An- 
other account gives the date on which his authority was confirmed as 








(a) Blochet ( ROL XI p. 222) translates this as " un vétement d'honneur 
précieux, un ceinturon et un sabre qui valaient à eux deux trois mille 
dinars égyptiens ". He also notes Ibn Wasil (Ms. 1702 f.367r) as 
saying that the Sultan sent the emir a magnificent horse with a saddle 
adorned with gold, and a sum of three thousand dinars. 
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Tuesday, the 19th of Dhu'l-Qa'da (23 February), this being as soon as he 
arrived at al-Mansura. God knows better which of these accounts is 
accurate. He then took over the young mamlukes of the emir Fakhr al-Din 
Yusuf b. Shaikh al-Shuyukh and some of his effects at half their value (a) 
and he gave nothing at all to the emir's heirs, though the price amounted to 
fifteen thousand dinars. When he used to sit and talk with his intimates he 
would only count up the misdeeds of the emir Fakhr al-Din and leave out 
his good deeds. Thus he would say : " He freed sugar and cotton (from tax) 
(1) spent the money, released the prisoners, and what did he leave for 
me? " Yet Fakhr al-Din preserved the sovereignty, led the army, con- 
fronted the Franks and sent to summon him in order to hand over power to 
him. In these points Turanshah was most deeply in his debt and yet he 
did not credit this to him as being a good deed in his respect. God 
knows better. 


An account of the attack made by the Muslim fleet on the Frankish ships 
and of the weakness of the Franks. 


When the Franks settled in their positions, stores used to come to them 
from Damietta by the Nile. So the Muslims had recourse to ships that they 
could load with fighting men and they carried these ships by camel to Bahr 
al-Mahalla, where they were launched. This contains stagnant water left 
over from the period of the Nile's flood, but it is connected with the Nile 
itself. When the Frankish ships came opposite it with the Muslim ships 
lying there concealed, these latter came out of ambush against them and a 


(a) Al-Maqrizi's text (I p. 353) reads " giving no price for them ". It 
is not clear in Ibn al-Furat's version to whom the half price was 
paid. 
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fight broke out between the two sides. Then the Muslim fleet came down 
from the direction of al-Mansüra and joined with the ships that had been in 
ambush. The Franks were surrounded and trapped disastrously with their 
ships. Of these, fifty two were taken, and of their crews about a thousand 
Franks were killed or captured, while all the provisions they were carrying 
were seized. The prisoners were then mounted on camels and taken to the 
Muslim army. As a result of this the Franks' supplies were cut off and they 
were greatly weakened, while their provisions became extremely expensive. 
They remained in a state of siege, being unable either to go or to stay, and 
subject to surprise assaults by the Muslims, who were eager to attack 
them (1). 

On the first day of the month of Dhu'l-Hijja in this year (7 March), 
the Franks took seven warships from amongst the craft stationed in Bahr 
al-Mahalla, though their Muslim crews escaped. On the second of Dhu'l- 
Hijja (8 March), Tūrānshāh ordered the emir Husām al-Din b. Abi ‘Ali to 
go into Cairo to stay in the vizier's palace, as had been his custom, and to 
act as his deputy. A number of faqihs came to Turanshah, amongst them 
being the Shaikh 'Izz al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Salàm, Bahā' al-Din b. al-Jumaizi, 
the Sharif 'Imad al-Din and the qadi 'Imād al-Din b. al-Qutub al-Hamawi, 
the Qadi of Egypt, who had been given this charge after the death of the qadi 
Afdal al-Din al-Khunaji. Another who arrived there was Siraj al-Din al- 
Armawi. Turanshah spoke with all these people and debated with them. 
On Monday, the 9th of Dhu'l-Hijja (15 March) - which was the day of 
'Arafa in this year - the Muslim galleys made a sortie against ships that 
had come to the Franks bringing provisions. They met by the mosque of 
al-Nasr and the Muslim galleys captured thirty two Frankish ships, nine of 
which were galleys. This added greatly to the weakness and enfeeblement 
of the Franks, and the prices of goods with them rose even higher (2). So 
they began to send messages to the Muslims and to ask them for a truce. 
When their messengers arrived they were met by the emir Zain al-Din b. 
Emir Jandar and by the Grand Qadi Badr al-Din. They wanted to get the 
Muslims to give them Jerusalem and a part of al-Sahil in exchange for the 
surrender of Damietta, but the Muslims did not consent to this (3). Then, 
on Friday, three days from the end of Dhu'l-Hijja (1 April), the Franks 
burnt all their timbers, destroyed their ships and made up their minds to 
flee to Damietta (4). The year ended while they were still in their positions. 
God knows better. 
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An account of events in the year 648 (1250-1). 


At the start of this year the Franks became very much weaker and their 
provisions were totally exhausted, while their support from Damietta was 
cut off (1). They were still in the position that they had occupied opposite 
the Muslims. The Muslim army was in front of them at al-Mansura ; the 
Muslim galleys, together with the bedouin volunteers had cut them off from 
Damietta and the Muslim troops had filled both banks, the eastern and 
western. The Franks remained in perplexity, having either to flee from the 
Muslims, with the latter on their heels, or to stay within their trenches and 
walls and die of hunger. So they burnt their timbers, destroyed their ships 
and prepared to flee. What happened then we shall relate, if God Almighty 
wills. 


An account of the defeat of the Franks: how they were all killed or captured 
and their King (Raidafrans ) taken, together with other Frankish kings. 


The Franks, may God curse those of them who have gone and abandon 
those who remain, became weakened, as we have told, and their powers 
of endurance were exhausted. Because of their great hunger and the fact 
that their supplies were cut off they could no longer endure to stay. So they 
made their preparations to leave for Damietta to seek shelter there. On the 
night of Wednesday (2), the 3rd of God's month of Muharram in this year 
(7 April), - the splendid (a) night that led to the dawn of the supreme triumph 
and the greatest victory - they set off with their horse and foot towards 
Damietta, while their ships began to go down the river opposite them (3). 
The Muslims crossed over to their bank and followed after them in close 
pursuit. As dawn broke on the Wednesday, the Muslims had surrounded 


(a) For an explanation of this term cf. Vol. I p. 220. 
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them ; they plied their swords amongst them and overwhelmed them, killing 
and capturing, so that not one of them reached safety. According to the 
author of the work Nazm al-Sulük fi Tarikh al-Mulūk, Louis (Raidāfrans ) 
left for Damietta with his troops and his assembled followers on the night 
of Wednesday at the start of Muharram in the year (6)48 (5 April 1250). 
The Muslim troops followed him to Faras Kur and after a fierce battle they 
overwhelmed the Frankish forces. On that day they killed more than ten 
thousand of their knights and captured nearly one hundred thousand of their 
cavalry, infantry, artisans and common folk, while they seized more money, 
stores, horses and mules than could be counted. Another authority put the 
number of the slain at thirty thousand, and it has been said that those killed 
and captured numbered one hundred thousand (1). Al-Malik al-Zahir Rukn 
al-Din Baibars al-Bunduqdari al-Salihi al-Najmi and his Bahri Salihi squadron 
of Turks had the most abundant share and the victor's lot in that event. 

Louis (al-Malik Raidafrans ) and the leaders from amongst the Frankish 
kings, may God Almighty curse them, withdrew to a hill where they halted, 
offering to surrender and seeking for quarter (2). This was granted them by 
the tawashi Jamal al-Din Muhsin al-Salihi and, relying on this, they came 
down and were surrounded. Louis was taken to al-Mansura together with the 
others and there he was fettered by the leg (3) and confined in the house which 
had been occupied by the katib al-insha', the qadi Fakhr al-Din b. Luqman. 
The tawashi Sabih al-Mu'azzami was set to look after him and to provide 
him with food. 

According to the author of the work Nazm al-Sulük fi Tarikh al-Mulük, 
Louis, the King of the Franks (Raidafrans Malik al-Faranj), and his brother 
were confined in the house of Fakhr al-Din b. Luqman at al-Mansura, and 
the King was assigned rations that were carried to him each day. Turanshah 
gave to Saif al-Din Yusuf b. al-Tudi (4), one of those who had come with 
him from the east, the task of killing the Frankish prisoners. Every night he 
used to have three hundred of them taken out, killed and thrown into the Nile. 
Another authority has said that every day Turanshah would order the killing 
of a number of Frankish prisoners : on one day he would kill three hundred 
of them and on another four hundred, the bodies being thrown into the Nile. 
This went on until they were all destroyed (5). 

After the events that we have described, Turanshah and his troops left 
al-Mansura and stopped at Faras Kur, which is in the territory of Damietta. 
There his dihliz was pitched and he had a wooden tower erected. He stayed 
there, putting off his march against Damietta, though had he hurried to 
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come down against it and demanded its surrender from Louis (Raidāfrans), 
who was in his power, he could have achieved that in a very short time. 
However, bad management kept him from doing this, as was required by 
his predestined fate. 

A letter from Tūrānshāh reached the emir Jamal al-Din b. Yaghmūr, his 
nā'ib in Damascus, written in his own hand. In it he wrote: 
"Turanshah, his son (a), says: Praise be to God who has removed sorrow 
from us and who is the only source of victory. Onthat day the believers 
rejoice in God's victory. Tell of the favour shown by God ; and if you try to 
count up God's favours, you cannot number them. We send good news to the 
august assembly of Jamal al-Din, or rather to all the Muslims, of the boon 
that God has granted to the Muslims by giving them victory over the enemy 
of religion. The enemy's position had become gravely menacing and his 
evil was strengthened ; God's servants were in despair for their lands, their 
families and their children. But proclamation was made to them not to give 
up hope in the spirit of God. Then on Monday (1), the first day (5 April) of 
the blessed year ", that is the year 648 - our friend the emir Sarim al-Din 
Ibrahim, known as Ibn Dugmāg, in his work Nuzhat al-Anam fi Tarikh 
al-Islam, quoted this as follows : "On Wednesday (2), the first day of the 
blessed year " - "God accomplished his blessing for Islam. We opened the 
treasuries, paid out the monies, distributed the arms and mustered the 
bedouin and the volunteers. We gathered numbers known to none but God - 
they came from every deep gulley and distant place. When the enemy saw 
that, he sent to ask for peace on the terms that had been agreed between the 
Franks and al-Malik al-Kamil, but we refused (3). Then on the night of 
Wednesday they left their tents, their wealth and their baggage and made 
off in flight for Damietta. We followed on their tracks in pursuit ; the sword 
did not cease its work amongst their rearguard all night. Ignominy and 
distress came upon them. On the Wednesday morning we killed thirty 
thousand of them, over and above those who threw themselves into the deep 
waters. As for the prisoners, their numbers were boundless as the sea. 
Louis (al-Fransis) sought refuge in al-Munya (4) and asked for quarter. 
This we granted him and we took him and showed him honour. We received 





(a) cf. Vol. 1 p. 220. 
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the surrender of Damietta (a) through God's help, power, greatness and 
might. God knows better." He added a long statement and with the letter he 
sent Louis' (al-Malik al-Fransis) mantle which was put on by the emir 
Jamal al-Din b. Yaghmur, the nā'ib of Damascus. It was scarlet with ermine 
and the Shaikh Najm al-Din b. Isra'il wrote the following lines about that : 


" 'The mantle of al-Fransis, which has come as a gift for the leader of 


the emirs, was paper white in colour, but our swords have dyed it 
with blood." 


He also (b) said : 


" The leader of all the kings of the age, whose promises are fulfilled by 
God's help, our master throws open those parts that are guarded by 
our enemies, while he clothes his servants in the spoils of kings." 


On the 20th of God's month of Muharram, the month in question (24 38 
April), the Muslims entered the Church of Mary in Damascus (1), rejoicing 
at the losses which the Franks, may God curse those of them who have gone 
and abandon those who remain, had suffered in killed and captured at al- 
Mansura and elsewhere in Egypt. They had singers and musicians with them 
and their idea was to destroy the church. 
The Shaikh Shihab al-Din Abu Shama wrote in the Appendix to his History: 
" I heard that the Christians at Baalbek blackened the faces of the portraits 
in their church and put soot on them out of sorrow for what had happened 
to the Franks in Egypt. When the governor heard of that he fined them." 


(a) Turanshah must presumably have hoped that this statement would have 
become true before his letter reached Damascus. 

(b) A variant, quoted in the Apparatus, would give this as : " Another 
(poet) said: " . 
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39 An account giving some information about al-Malik al-Mu'azzam Turanshah, 
the ruler of Egypt, and of how he was killed. 


He was Turanshah b. al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub b. al-Malik 
al-Kàmil Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. al-Malik al-'Ādil Saif al-Din Abi 
Bakr Muhammad, son of the father of the kings al-Malik al-Afdal Najm 
al-Din Ayyüb b. Shadi b. Marwan al-Ayyubi of Egypt. His laqab was 
Ghiyath al-Din and he was given the title of al-Malik al-Mu'azzam. We have 
given a sufficient account of his history, of how his father disliked him and 
refused to pay any attention to him when his son stood in need of him. We 
have also told of how his father's wife had prepared the basis for his rule 
until he came and took over the kingdom, and of the people's joy at seeing 
him and at the defeat of the Franks on his arrival. For they considered 
his appearance to be a sign of good fortune. But when the fighting against 
the Franks was ended and they had been beaten, as we have already descr- 
ibed, points about him appeared which caused men's hearts to turn from him 
in aversion. For one thing, he was fickle ; for another, Khawand Shajar al- 
Durr Umm Khalil, the wife of al-Malik al-Salih, had laid the foundations for 
his rule and had sent a messenger who brought him to Egypt. When she heard 
that he was nearly at Jerusalem, she moved from al-Mansura to Cairo. But 
he sent threatening messages to her, demanding his father's money and the 
jewels that were in her possession. Thus he repaid her in threats for the 
good that she had done him. She became afraid of him and wrote to her 
husband's mamlukes about him, telling them of his conduct towards her. 

Another reason for his unpopularity was the fact that he had promised 
Faris Uqtay, who had gone to him at Hisn Kaifa and had brought him to 
Egypt, that he would make him an emir. But he did not keep this promise 
and this led to an estrangement. Another reason was the fact that he turned 
from his father's chief mamlukes, men whom his father had kept in 
readiness for great misfortunes, his swords with whom he could attack his 
enemies, his riders with whom he could wheel in the straits of battle. 
Another reason was that he discarded his father's leading emirs, his great 
officials of state and those who had held administrative power (a) during his 
reign. Again, he dismissed his father's servants and companions and took 





(a) lit. "(power)to bind andto loose" - cf. p. 9 note (a). 
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as his associates the servants who had travelled with him from the east. His 
father's servants were deposed from their offices and he advanced base men 
to positions of authority. Thus he made his servant, the tawashi Masrur, 
his ustadh-dar, while Sabih, an Abyssinian slave, not a eunuch, was made 
his emir jandar. He ordered a golden staff to be made for this man and 
presented him with large sums of money and considerable iqta's. Another 
reason was that he treated a number of his mamlukes badly and threatened 
them. Besides this, when he was drunk he collected the candles and struck 
off their tops with his sword, saying as he did so: " This is what I shall do 
with the Bahriya ", calling each one of the mamlukes by name. Another 
reason was that he was more difficult of access to the people than his father 
had been and, it was said, he gave himself up to debauchery with some of 
his father's mamlukes, something that they had not been accustomed to with 
him, as wellas with his father's concubines. He relied on his intimate 
companions who had come with him from Hisn Kaifa, though they were the 
lowest of the low, and they got power to command and forbid, bind and 
loose. 

Such then was his behaviour, and each of the Bahri mamlukes heard 
such menaces and threats on his part as led to estrangement and revulsion 
from him. As a result, these mamlukes united against him and decided to 
kill him. On Monday, the 29th of Muharram (3 May), or, according to our 
friend Sarim al-Din Ibrahim Ibn Duqmaq, Monday, the 26th of Muharram 
(30 April), in the year (6)48, the year with which we are dealing (1), he 
sat on his throne, and the table was spread in the customary way. Then 
one of the Bahri mamlukes came up to him and struck him with his sword. 
He met the blow with his hand and some of his fingers were severed. He got 
up to flee and went into his tower (2) where he shouted: "Who wounded me ? " 
They said: " The Assassins." He said : " No, by God, it was the Bahriya. 
By God, I shall not spare any of them." Then he called for the barber- 
surgeon, who sewed up his hand, while he went on threatening the Bahriya. 
So they said to one another : " Finish him off, or he will destroy you." 
Then they went in against him with their swords. 

Another account is that when the table was spread and the emirs gathered 
in the customary way to present their services, they took their places and 
ate as usual at the table. When they had finished their meal, Turanshah gave 
them permission to go. Then, when the place was empty, one of his father's 
mamlukes came up to him and struck him with his sword. He met the blow 
with his hand and, after wounding him, the mamluke ran out. The Sultan 
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said : " I recognise you, you damned man. Where are you going ?" At that, 
the man who had struck him feared for his life because of what he had done. 
So he joined his comrades and told them what had happened. Whereupon they 
all went in with drawn swords in their hands. When Turanshah saw them, 
he ran away and climbed to the top of the wooden tower that was by his tent, 
bolting its door, with the blood running down from his hand. They then 
brought up fire and discharged it into the tower and shot at him with arrows. 
So he threw himself down from the tower and ran off to the Nile, saying : 
" I do not want to rule. Let me go back to Hisn Kaifa. O Muslims, is there 
not one of you who will do me a kindness and protect me ?" The whole army 
was standing there, but not one of them answered him and the arrows were 
striking him from all sides. 

According to another account, he clung to the skirt of the robe of the 
emir Faris Uqtay and asked for his protection which was refused (1). He 
then threw himself into the river ; but they came up with him in the water 
and cut him to pieces with their swords. So he died, burnt, drowned and 
slain, on Monday, one night from the end of God's month of Muharram in 
the year (6)48, the year with which we are dealing (3 May). According to 
our friend Sarim al-Din Ibrahim Ibn Duqmaq he was killed on the 27th (sic) 
of Muharram (1 May), while another authority gives the date for this as 
Monday, the 26th of that same month (30 April ) (2). His companions and 
servants who had come with him from the east fled and scattered, hiding 
themselves away, and his body remained for three days, swollen, on the 
bank of the river without anyone daring to bury him. Then the ambassador 
of the Abbasid caliph (3) interceded for him. He was carried to the shore 
there and buried. 
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An account of the return of Damietta to the Muslims and of how the Franks 42 
went back to their own land. 


After the events which we have described, talks began with King Louis, 
the King of the Franks (al-Malik Raidafrans, Malik al-Faranj), may God 
Almighty curse those of them who have gone and abandon those who remain, 
about the surrender of Damietta to the Muslims. The spokesman appointed 
to deal with him on that matter was the emir Husam al-Din b. Abi 'Ali al- 
Hudhbani, in that all agreed to follow his judgement and advice because of 
the intelligence and learning they knew him to possess, he being a man on 
whom their master al-Malik al-Salih - may God Almighty have mercy on 
him - had relied. Conversations and conferences took place between him 
and the King, until agreement was reached that Damietta should be surr- 
endered and that the King should leave in safety. It is said that the Muslims 
agreed with him on a ransom that he was to pay them (1). 

According to the emir Husam al-Din, Louis was an extremely intell- 
igent, sensible and alert man. The emir said: " In one of my con- 
versations with him I put to him a question on the following lines : 

' How did it occur to the King, with all the excellence, intelligence and 
soundness of intellect that I see him to possess, to go on planks of wood, 
embark on this sea and come to this land, filled as it is with Muslims and 
with troops, believing that it would pass to him and that he would get poss- 
ession of it? For in what he did he hazarded himself and his co-religionaries 
to the utmost extent.' The King laughed, but gave no reply. So I said to him: 
"According to our law, if anyone sails repeatedly on this sea at the hazard 
of his life and property, his testimony cannot be accepted when he comes to 
give evidence.' The King asked me why that was and I told him that by doing 
so the man showed himself to be mentally defective and the testimony of 
such people was not to be accepted. He laughed and said: ' By God, the 
man who said that was right and did not fall short of the mark in his judge- 
ment.'" What the emir Husam al-Din said is a statement handed down on 
the authority of some of the 'ulama's (2). 

When agreement was reached between the Muslims and Louis, the 
latter sent word to the Franks in Damietta, ordering them to surrender 
the place to the Muslims. They first refused, but then agreed after con- 
sultations had taken place between them and him (3). So on Friday (4), 
the third of Safar in the year (6)48, the year with which we are dealing 
(7 May), the Sultan's banner was brought into Damietta and hoisted on 
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the wall, and Islam was proclaimed there. The city had stayed in the hands 


of 


the Franks, may God curse those of them who have gone and abandon 


those who remain, for eleven months and nine days (1). Louis, his brother 


(2) 


, his wife (3) and his remaining Frankish prisoners, may God Almighty 


curse them, were allowed to go free to the western bank. On the next day, 
Saturday (4), the 4th of Safar (8 May), he and his companions put out to 
sea and set sail for Acre, empty-handed, and God Almighty cleansed Egypt 
of them and protected it. This was the second time that the Franks had 
taken Damietta, that it had been recovered from them and that they had left 
broken and conquered, though this victory was very much greater than the 
first. 


The vizier Jamalal-Din Yahya b. Matruh, may God Almighty have mercy 


on him, wrote the following lines about the defeat of King Louis (al-Malik 
Raidafrans), known as Fransis ; what he suffered in the house of Ibn Luqman 
under the charge of the tawashi Sabih , and his return to his own country : 


(a) 


Say to al- Fransis when you come to him a true speech and a sound saying: 
" May God reward you for the slaughter that took place of the worshippers 
of Jesus the Messiah. 

You came to Egypt seeking to conquer it, thinking that its flute, oh drum, 
was wind (a). 

Time brought you to a disaster which made what was wide narrow in 
your sight. 

By your good management you brought all your companions to the 
grave. 

Out of fifty thousand of them there are none to be seen except for corpses 
or wounded prisoners. 

May God bring you successfully to other enterprises like this, and then 
perhaps Jesus will have a rest from you. 

Your Pope may have agreed to that plan (5), but many a fraud has been 
perpetrated by an advisor." 

Say to them if they think of coming back to seek vengeance or for some 
sound purpose : 

" The house of Ibn Luqman is as it was ; the chain is still there and the 


tawashi Sabih ." 


cf. Vol. I p. 222. 
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Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd Allah al-Qaisarani said : " I was told by al-Maulā 
Rukn al-Din Muhammad b. al-Qurba' of Tunis that when al-Fransis was 
freed after this battle of Damietta, he gathered a numerous force, set sail 
with his fleet and came down against Tunis (1). 

" A young Tunisian named Ahmad b. Isma'il al-Zayyat said : 


"O Fransis, this is the sister of Egypt, so be prepared for what you 
are about to meet. 

Here for the house of Ibn Luqman you will have a grave and for your 
tawashi, Munkar and Nakīr.' 


This turned out to be a fortunate omen, for Louis ( al-Fransis) died while 
besieging Tunis and on his death, may God Almighty curse him, the people 
of Tunis came to terms with his son on the payment of the money and he left 
them." 

It is said that when Louis, the King of the Franks (Raidafrans, Malik 
al-Faranj), was freed from Damietta and returned to his own country, as 
we have already told, the Emperor Frederick (Fridrik), ruler of the 
Franks, who had been on friendly terms with al-Kamil and his sons, sent 
a message to him reminding him of his advice to him and of the misfortunes 
brought upon him by his obstinacy and contrariness and rebuking him severely 
for that (2). 

When Damietta was handed over to the emirs, as we have already told, 
the good news reached Cairo, Fustat and the other districts. The drums 
used to give good tidings were beaten and proclamations of rejoicing and 
joy were made. After Louis (Raidafrans) returned to his own land, as we 
have told, the Egyptian troops left Damietta for Cairo. When they entered 
it, it was covered with decorations and the drums giving good news were 
being beaten there because of the victory of the Muslims over the damned 
Franks and the recovery of Damietta, the precious possession of Islam and 
the port of Egypt. The Egyptian troops entered Cairo on Thursday, the 
9th of Safar, the month already mentioned (13 May). The khutba in all 
Egypt was made in the name of Shajar al-Durr Umm Khalil after that of 
the caliph. This was done in the presence of the emirs and the troops, with 
their agreement and consent. 
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An account of the destruction of Damietta in Egypt. 


It is said that the Egyptian leaders talked over what had happened to the 
Muslims as a result of the repeated attacks made on them by the Franks - 
may God curse those of them who have gone and abandon those who remain - 
by way of Damietta. For they had attacked it in the days of al-Malik al- 
Nasir Salah al-Din Yusuf b. al-Malik al-Afdal Najm al-Din Ayyub b. Shadi 
b. Marwan al-Ayyubi, and they had stayed besieging it for some days 
and had almost taken it. But then Almighty God had given the Muslims the 
victory over them and they had gone back frustrated, as we have already 
told (1). They attacked it a second time in the days of al-Malik al-Kàmil 
Nasir al-Din Muhammad b. al-Malik al-'Adil Saif al-Din Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. al-Malik al-Afdal Najm al-Din Ayyub b. Shadi b. Marwan 
al-Ayyubi. They besieged it for more than a year and after taking it, they 
advanced towards the Muslims and there followed those battles that we have 
already described, after which it reverted to the Muslims (2). Then they 
attacked it in the days of al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, son of al- 
Malik al-Kàmil whom we have just mentioned. They took it in a single day 
and we have described the fighting that followed. The Muslims then rec- 
overed it, but they saw that to look after it would be a long business, added 
to which was their fear that al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din Yusuf, the 
ruler of Aleppo, would attack Egypt. So they decided that they should destroy 
its walls, raze it and blot out its traces. On Monday, twelve nights from 
the end of the noble month of Sha'ban in the year (6)48 (14 November), the 
year with which we are dealing, masons, craftsmen and labourers were sent 
to Damietta. They destroyed it (3) and built a city near it called al-Munshiya, 
which replaced it as a port and where they were secure from any Frankish 
attack because of its distance from the Mediterranean. Things have rem- 
ained like that until now. The wall of Damietta, which was pulled down, had 
been built by the Commander of the Faithful, al-Mutawakkil 'ala 'llàh of 
the Banu 'Abbas - may God be pleased with them. 
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In this year, after the death of the Emperor, the King of the German 47 
(Alman) Franks in Sicily (1), the kingdom passed to his son, King Conrad 
(Kara). Then Conrad died (2) and his brother Manfred (Manfrida ), son of 
the Emperor, came to the throne. These men were all regarded with 
hatred by the Pope of the Franks (Innocent IV ), may God curse him, whom 
they consider to be set over them as caliph of the Messiah, because of 
their leanings towards the Muslims. There was a war between Manfred and 
the Pope in which Manfred was victorious (3). God knows better. 


An account of the death of those prominent men who died in this year, 48 
together with some information about them. 


. The Emperor Frederick (Fridik), King of the German Franks : 

The Emperor's titles were (4) : the Great, most Sublime, High, most 
Powerful and Excellent King; the August Caesar; Ruler of Germany and 
Sicily ; the Protector of the Sacred City of Jerusalem ; the Support of the 
Imam of Rome; the Supreme King of the Christians ; Guardian of the 
Frankish Kingdoms ; the Leader of the Armies of the Cross. 

We have already told of what took place between the Emperor and al- 
Malik al-Kamil, the ruler of Egypt, when the latter gave him Jerusalem, 
and of what happened after that, so that there is no need to repeat our 
account (5). It is said that the Emperor was a secret Muslim and this is 
indicated by our previous account, but God knows better about his condition 
and his beliefs. There is a story that he was the maternal uncle of al-Malik 
al-Kamil, the ruler of Egypt, but God knows better whether that is true. 
The Emperor died in the year (6)48, the year with which we are dealing, 
one year after the death of al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, the ruler 
of Egypt. God knows better. 
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In this year, the Turks destroyed Damietta and moved its inhabitants to 
Cairo. Another account gives the destruction of the city asinthe previous 
year, as we have already described. 


As for those (of the Bahriya) who went out to Syria, they came down 
against Gaza and wrote to al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din Yusuf, the ruler 
of Damascus, asking to enter his service. He agreed to this and so they 
left Gaza to take service with him. They crossed over into the lands of the 
Franks and raided them, killing and looting, and then reached Damascus (1). 


In this year, a peace was concluded between al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al- 
Din Yusuf, the ruler of Damascus, and the Franks of Acre and al-Sahil. It 
was to run for ten years and six months, though another version gives it as 
(ten years) six months and forty days, starting from the first day of God's 
month of Muharram in the year 653 (10 February 1255). The Franks were 
to have the district from al-Ma' (the river Jordan) - that is al-Shari'a - 
west. They all swore to this (2). God knows better. 
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When the Sultan 'Ala' al-Din (Kai-Qobad II of Rum ) ordered the Bahri 49 
emirs to go to Egypt, the emir Sunqur al-Jubaili and the emir Qishtamur 
al- 'Ajami chose to travel by sea, taking with them twelve of the worst of 
the Bahri mamlukes. The Sultan told them that he was afraid that the Franks 
would.attack them, but as they insisted on going by sea, he gave them per- 
mission to do so and fitted out a ship for them. They set off in this, but the 
Franks intercepted them and two raiding galleys came out against them. 
Sunqur and his company told the ship's captain not to fight but to wait until 
the galleys came alongside. When the Franks had got one galley grappled 
alongside, Sunqur was the first to jump down into it at the risk of his life. 
He was followed by the others and they took the galley, killing all those who 
were in it. Such Franks as were unhurt threw themselves into the sea and 


climbed aboard the other galley. The Bahriya took the prize and brought it 
to Damietta. 


More than a hundred thousand women and children were captured (in 50 
Aleppo by the Mongols) and most of them were sold in the lands of the 
Franks and of the Armenians (1). 


An account of the despatch by Hulagu of Kitbugha and Baidara to wage war 50 
on al-Malik al-Nāsir ( Yusuf ) al-Ayyubi and his troops; of how the garrison 
of the citadel of Damascus held out, and how the citadel was besieged. 


The historians have said that Hulagu, the Tartar king, sent Kitbugha and 
Baidara with a huge army to Damascus and Syria, charging them to deal with 
the people there, to guard the lands and to face the Franks. 

.... The Franks fortified their lands and brought gifts and presents to 
Kitbugha. He demanded that they destroy the walls round their cities and 
fortresses, but they did not agree to that (2). 
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51 


51 


They (the Mongols ) then went towards al-Subaiba (1) which they took, 
and they shut the Franks in on al-Sahil. 


Al-Malik al-Muzaffar (Qutuz) reached Gaza and stayed there that day 
until all the troops had caught up. Then he left and went by way of al-Sahil, 
passing by the city of Acre which was at that time in the hands of the Franks. 
When they saw al-Malik al-Muzaffar, they sent presents, gifts and hospit- 
able offerings to him and their kings met him and suggested that he take 
reinforcements (of theirs) with him. He treated them with courtesy, giving 
them robes of honour, but he made them swear that they would be neither 
for him nor against him. For he told them that he had no need of their help 
and said to them : " By the great God and by His noble Prophet, I give you 
notice that if any horseman or footman of yours follows me, I shall kill (a) 
you before I meet the Tartars." Each of the Frankish kings then wrote to 
his own people about what he had heard (2). 


Prices in Syria rose very high indeed because of the shortages and 
because of the poor quality of the Jaffan dirhams (3). The people asked for 
help because of these and al-Malik al-Mujahid, the Sultan of Damascus, 
suppressed this coinage and minted a new one. The new dirhams appeared 
in his name, with an inscription on them : " Al-Malik al-Mujahid ‘Alam 
al-Din Sanjar, the ruler of Damascus " (4). 


(a) Al-Maqrizi's reading, quoted in the Apparatus, would give this as " I 
shall fight you " . 
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In the month of Rabi' I, the month already mentioned (3 February - 4 52 
March 1261), - another account gives it as Rabi' II (5 March - 2 April ) - 
news came from Acre and the lands of the Franks that seven islands in the 
sea had been overwhelmed, together with their inhabitants, after blood had 
rained on them for ten days. A large number of people were killed and 
people in Acre remained wearing black, weeping and lashing themselves 
with the sleeves of their chain mail, asking pardon for their sins - may God 
Almighty curse them (1). 


An account of how the Franks asked al-Malik al-Zahir (Sultan Baibars) for 52 
a truce and of the agreement reached between them. 


The Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir Rukn al-Din Baibars al-Salihi and a number 
of emirs had sent a vast amount of barley and flour by sea from Damietta to 
Jaffa, which was in the hands of the Franks (2). When the Sultan went towards 
Syria, John of Ibelin (Sir Juwan Diblin), the Count of Jaffa, sent a messenger 
presenting his obedience and bringing gifts. Then, when the Sultan reached 
al-'Auja' (3), the Count sent to him to ask for a safe-conduct to his dihliz. 
The Atabek (4) rode outto him and took himup to present his services to the 
Sultan who treated him generously and wrote him a decree covering his lands 
and then sent him back in safety to his city (5). When the Franks knew for 
certain that the Sultan had reached Syria, they sent large presents and des- 
patched their messengers tocongratulate him on his safety. When he arrived 
at Damascus, a messenger came from the ruler of Acre (6) asking for safe 
conduct for envoys from allthe Frankish houses (7). The Sultan wrote to 
the governor of Baniyas (Belinas) telling him to allow them to come, after 
which the Frankish leaders arrived and asked for peace. The Sultan temp- 
orised with them and made many demands of them, and when they refused 
he upbraided them and treated them with contempt. Muslim troops had set 
out to raid their lands from the direction of Baalbek, and the Franks asked 
that this force should be withdrawn. It happened that prices were high in 
Syria and that the bulk of their imports were coming from Frankish lands (8). 
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So peace was agreed on the terms of the status quo at the end of the days of 
al-Malik al-Näsir (1), with those prisoners who had been taken since that 
time up till the date of the truce to be released. Envoys (from the Sultan) 
left with the Franks to administer the oaths to them. In the same way a 
truce was agreed with the lord of Jaffa and the ruler of Beirut ( John II of 
Ibelin), the position to be as it had been in the time of al-Malik al-Nasir, 
up till the end of his reign (2). The roads then became safe and there was 
an increase in imports. The Sultan began to collect the prisoners and in 
accordance with his compact he sent them to the city of Nablus. The Franks, 
however, kept haggling about the matter of the prisoners from day to day(3), 
and when this had gone on for a long time the Sultan gave orders that the 
Frankish prisoners, may God curse them, should be moved from Nablus to 
Damascus and employed on building work. As an excuse (for their delay) 
the Franks, may God curse them, claimed that they should have an exchange 
for Zir'in (Le Petit Gérin). In reply the Sultan said : " You got Marj 
"Uyun (4) in return for it in the time of al-Malik al-Nāsir, and you gave the 
lord of Tibnin (Toron) (5) various places in exchange. You still hold the 
exchange you received, so how can you ask for this twice? If you are keep- 
ing to the compact,( well and good ;) but if not, then we have no concern 
except to wage the holy war." The Franks sent letters justifying themselves 
and things remained at a halt. God knows better. 


An account of the raid made against the Franks, may God Almighty curse 
them, and against the bedouin. 


When Sultan Baibars came to Syria, as we have already described, he 
sent the emir Jamal al-Din al-Muhammadi accompanied by a detachment of 
his army with orders to raid the land of the Franks. They went out, pillaged 
and took booty, after which they returned in safety. The Sultan had heard 
that a number of bedouin of Zabid had done much mischief and that they were 
associating with the Franks, showing them the weak points of the Muslims. 
He sent out a number of the Bahriya, keeping secret the news of this, and he 
protected the people from the evil doing of these men (6).God knows better. 
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'ARQA (Arcas) is an old city at the foot of a small hill three miles 54 
distant from the sea, with a high, strong fortress in its centre... 

Taj al-Daula then took 'Arqa and it remained in his hands and in those of 
his son Duqaq after him until the Franks came down against it. A message 
was sent to Dugāg by a nà'ib of his in the town, asking for help. Dugāg 
sent him the emir Zahir al-Din Tughtakin the Atabek, but things went 
against him and he retired beaten to Damascus. The Franks then came back 
to 'Arqa and besieged it until they took it (1). It stayed in their hands until 
it was taken by Nur al-Din in the year 567 (1171-2). The Muslims cont- 
inued to hold it until the death of Sultan Saladin (2). His sons quarrelled 
with one another and the Prince, the Lord of Antioch and of Syrian 
Tripoli, took 'Arqa and it stayed in the hands of the Franks until it was 
taken by Baibars inthe year 659, the year that we are discussing (1260-1) 
(3). God knows better. 


TIBERIAS remained in the hands ofthe governors of Palestine from its 55 
conquest until the time of al-Mustansir al-'Ubaidi (4), the ruler of Egypt. 

It was then attacked by Itsiz, who took it in the year 462 (1069-70). Taj 
al-Daula Tutush, the ruler of Damascus, then killed him and took the place. 
After that it passed to his son Duqaq (who held it) until the Franks attacked 
Syria inthe year 492 (1098-9) and took Jerusalem. The emir Zahir al-Din 
Tughtakin the Atabek came out to Tiberias and brought out a copy of the 
Qur'an which was kept there and which was one of those that the Commander 
of the Faithful, 'Uthman b. 'Affan, may God be pleased with him, had sent 
out to the Muslim settlements. Tughtakin carried this to Damascus, and 
the dày on which it was brought into the city was a memorable one. The 
Franks then went to Tiberias which they took, and after taking it they 
built a citadel in it by the lake (5). It remained in their hands until 
Tughtakin fell on the Count, the Lord of Tiberias (Gervase of Basoches), 
in Shawwal in the year 501 (14 May - 11 June 1108). He hollowed out his 
skull while he was still alive, and drank wine from it with the Count 
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watching him (a). He lived for an hour andthen died (1). Tughtakin did not 
take Tiberias, but it was captured by Sultan Saladin in the year 583 (1187-8) 
(4 LP 

(Al-Malik) al-Salih Isma'il included Tiberias amongst the places that he 
gave away to the Franks at the beginning of the year 638 (1240-1). It 
remained in their hands and they built it up until it was captured by the 
troops of al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din (3), being taken by force by his 
vizier and army commander Mu'in al-Din b. al-Shaikh (4). It remained in 
ruins and was held by al-Malik al-Salih until his death, after which it was 
held by his son al-Malik al-Mu'azzam ( Turanshah) until he was killed in 
Muharram in the year 648 (5 April - 4 May 1250). It was then held by 
al-Malik al-Nasir Yusuf, the ruler of Aleppo and Damascus, after which 
he made an agreement with the Constable that Tiberias should be shared 
(between them), an arrangement which lasted until the end of his reign 
(5). The Tartars then took it and it was recovered from them after their 
defeat. It then passed into the hands of Sultan Baibars in the year 659 
(1260-1). 


BAISAN (Bethsan) is the city of the Ghaur which has a small modern 
citadel built by the Franks, entirely surrounded by water except where one 
can reach it by a bridge .... 

Baisan continued to follow the pattern of the other cities of Jordan in respect 
of its changes of government until the Franks took it in the year 492 (1098-9) 
when they captured Jerusalem (6). They continued to hold it until it was 
taken by Saladin in the year 583 (1187-8) (7). It continued then to follow 
the sequence that we have already given with respect to Tiberias until it fell 
into the hands of Sultan Baibars in the year 659 (1260-1 ). God knows 
better. 


(a) sic : cf. Vol. Dp. 223. 
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BANIYAS (Belinas) is the city of the district of Jaulan, and it has a citadel 57 
known as al-Subaiba which was built by the Franks after the year 500 
(1106-7) (1). The unique and learned Qadi 'Izz al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali 
b. Ibrahim Ibn Shaddad al-Halabi, the leading Imam, gave the following 
account in his work Al-A'lāg al-Khatira fi Dhikr Umarā' al-Shàm wa'l- 
Jazira 

"Ihave not come across anything about the beginnings of Baniyas except for 
what I have read in an elegant history written by one of the Banu Mungidh, 
'Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad. He said that the town was surrendered to 
Yanal al-Tajji in the year 501 (1107-8), but he did not mention from 
whom he took it." Then Tancred ( Tankrid ), the lord of Antioch, came down 
against it when there were very few provisions in it and plundered it without 
resistance, after which he then left it .... 

The na'ib of Khwaja Bahràm, Isma'il, remained in Baniyas and surrendered 
it to the Franks. He stayed there under their authority until he was killed 
in the year 524 (1129-30) (2). The Franks then continued to hold the place 
until Shams al-Muluk Isma'il marched there and came down against it on 
Wednesday, the 24th of Muharram in the year 527 (5 December 1132). Some 
historians have said that the citadel of al-Subaiba was built after the Franks 
took the town in the year 524 (1129-30) and that it was they who constructed 
it. Shams al-Muluk took it by force in one day after attacking and encircling 
it (3) and it stayed in his hands and in those of his brother Shihab al-Din 
Mahmud after him until Shihab al-Din surrendered it to Fulk son of Fulk 
the Frank, the ruler of Jerusalem, in the year 534 (1139-40) (4). The Franks 
continued to hold it until Nur al-Din came down against it and took it on 
Monday, the first day of Dhu'1-Hijja in the year 559 (20 October 1164) (5). 








The mountain fortresses of the province of Damascus that were in the 58 
hands of the Franks were : Hisn ibn 'Akkar (Gibelacar), Hisn al-Akrad 
(Crac des Chevaliers) and Shagif Tirun (Cave de Tyron). An account of 
them will be given during the discussion of their capture, if God Almighty 
wills. The (Frankish ) fortresses in the province of Palestine were : 
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Safad (Saphet), Hunin (Chastel Neuf), Tibnin (Toron), Shaqif Arnūn 
(Beaufort ), Kaukab (Belvoir ) and Qal'at al- -Tur (Mt. Thabor). An account 
of them will be given during the discussion of their capture, if God Almighty 
wills. The ( Frankish ) coastal towns in the province of Jordan were: Tyre, 
Acre and Haifa (Cayphas). An account of them will be given during the 
discussion of their capture, if God Almighty wills. 


The ( Frankish ) coastal towns in the province of Palestine were : 
Caesarea, Arsuf (Arsur), Jaffa and Ascalon. An account of them will be 
given during the discussion of their capture, if God Almighty wills. 
GAZA is known as Gaza Hashim - this being Hashim b.'Abd al-Manaf Abu 
‘Abd al-Mutallib, who used to frequent the place and is buried there. It 
is on a high spit of ground, overlooking the sea. It remained in the hands 
of the Muslims after its conquest until it was taken by the Franks, who 
built it up. When Sultan Saladin took Ascalon, Gaza fell without a fight (1). 
It remained in the hands of the Sultan and then passed to his son al-Afdal 
and after him to al-'Aziz. In the reign of al-'Aziz the Franks raided Gaza 
and al-Darum (Darom) (2). Al-'Aziz gave orders that the citadel of 
al-Darum should be destroyed, and Gaza remained in his hands and then in 
those of his brother al-Afdal. It was next held by his uncle, al-Malik al- 
‘Adil b. Najm al-Din Ayyüb, and then by his son al-Malik al-Mu'azzam, 
after which it passed to al-Malik al- Kamil who held it until he died. Next, 
al-Malik al-Nasir Dà'üd b. al-Mu' azzam took control of it but it was taken 
from him by al-Malik al-Jawwad. The Frankish army then came out and 
conquered it, after which al-Malik al-'Adil b. al-Kamil, the ruler of 
Egypt, sent out an army and drove the Franks from Gaza and defeated 
them (3). He then returned the town to al-Malik al-Nāsir Dā'ūd. 
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An account of a battle between the Franks and the Turkmans in the land 59 
of Jaulan. 


The Turkmans had fled to al-Sahil for refuge from the Tartars and had 
moved to the territory of Jaulan, where they stayed. Safad (Saphet ) was then 
in the hands of the Franks and they planned to raid the Turkman encampment 
and to surprise them at night. However, the Turkmans got wind of their 
design and made ready for them, remaining vigilant. When the Franks came, 
the Turkmans fought with them and broke them decisively, capturing a 
number of their counts. These men offered them ransom money and this the 
Turkmans accepted from them, after which they released them . But they did 
not tell any of the Sultan's nà'ibs of that, thinking that the affair could be 
kept hidden and would not come out. However, the Sultan found out about it 
and when the Turkmans knew of this, they left for Rum, fearing that he 
might do them a mischief (1). 





In Sha'ban of this year (21 June - 19 July 1262) the emir Saif al-Din al- 59 
Kurzi and the qadi Aşil al-Din Khwaja Imam arrived at the Sultan's court. 
They were his messengers who had gone to the Emperor, the King of the 
Franks (2), taking with them his letter. They said that the Emperor had 
taken a great interest in them and had summoned them to his presence as 
soon as they had arrived, before they had time to rest. He had treated them 
extremely well, and when the Sultan's gift had been presented to him, he 
had greatly admired the giraffe and had looked at the Tartars who had been 
sent to him (3). The Sultan's letter had been read to him and during the 
reading he had gone over the points again and again to reach an understan- 
ding of them. He had got ready an envoy and a gift, which would arrive 
later together with his messengers. 
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An account of how Sultan Baibars'troops came down against Antioch and 
then retired from it. 


We have already shown how Sultan Baibars sent troops towards Aleppo. 
When they had taken up their position in the territories of Aleppo, things 
went well and the crops were guarded. For the Prince, the lord of Antioch 
(Bohemond VI), was still in a state of fear inspired by his awe of the 
Sultan. Orders were given to the Muslim troops to raid his territories and 
forces were sent there with the emir Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Rumi . 
Amongst those who accompanied him were the ruler of Homs (Al-Ashraf 
Muzaffar al-Din Musa), the ruler of Hama (al-Mansur Saif al-Din Muh- 
ammad), and all the emirs. The troops made their attack and, taking the 
harbour there, they burnt the ships and seized their cargoes. They invested 
al-Suwaidā (1) (Port Saint-Simeon ), and took it, killing and taking prisoners, 
exerting themselves most nobly in the holy war. Then they returned and 
entered Cairo on Thursday, the 29th of the month of Ramadan in the year 
(6)60, the year that we are discussing (17 August 1262), with the emir 
Shams al-Din ; and he brought with him some two hundred and fifty pri- 
soners (2). The Sultan conferred favours on his general Shams al-Din, 
and on the other emirs, and he forwarded robes of honour to the two 
kings whom we have mentioned, sending them to their own lands. God 
knows better. 


An account of the affairs relating to Kerak, from its beginnings up to this 
yea ss ee. 


The unique and learned Qadi 'Izz al-Din Muhammad b. "Alī Ibn Shaddād 
al-Halabi, the leading Imàm, gave the following account in his work 
Al-A'laq al-Khatira fi Dhikr Umarā' al-Shàm wa'l-Jazira 
" Among places of which there are no ancient accounts in the mountain 
province are Kerak and Shaubak (Montreal) . 

" KERAK atthis present time is a secure and well-fortified stronghold, 
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with a walled rabad, both being sited on a mountain. Between the rabad and 
the citadel is a deep trench about sixty cubits in depth, while the entry to 
the courtyard of the fort is through a long vault cut out in the mountain and 
here its gate and its guards are set (1). I myself found no mention of the 
place in the books of history that I have studied which were written in the 
early days of Islam, nor in works of geography. I continued my search until 
I was told by a reliable authority that Kerak had been a Christian monastery. 
The bedouin had been in the habit of abducting the monks who lived there ; 
but the monks built it up and fortified it, and they went on doing this , 
expanding and fortifying the place until it became a fortress. They then 
invited to it a band of neighbouring Franks, whom they asked to settle with 
them there and by means of whom they could overpower anyone who sought 
to harm them. The Franks added to its fortifications and set a governor in 
it to whom they assigned a band of troops (2). They began to launch raids 
from it against the nearby villages and estates, causing many of the in- 
habitants to leave. They then took over their lands and assigned them to 
Kerak as an administrative district, protected by force of arms (3). These 
Franks continued to hold Kerak until it came into the possession of Prince 
Reynald (of Châtillon) (Arnat ), lord of Antioch. For when he was released 
on the death of Sultan Nur al-Din who had held him prisoner, he married 
the wife of the lord of Kerak, whose husband happened to have died, and the 
place passed to him (4). 

" In the year (5)65 (1169-70), Nur al-Din had marched against it, but he 
left when the Franks came out against him with a large force (5). He came 
against it a second time in the year (5)68 (1172-3) and laid siege to it, but 
then for some reason he left it (6), after which he died without having 
achieved his object there. 

" When Sultan Saladin came to power in the year 577 (1181-2), he set 
out against it (a), as did 'Izz al-Din Farrukhshah, his nā'ib in Damascus, 
as well as al-Malik al-'Adil from Egypt. The reason for this was that 
Prince Reynald, its lord, a diabolical man who was extremely hostile to 
the Muslims, had collected an army with the intention of going to Taima' 
and from there to the exalted City of the Prophet, may God bless him and 
give him peace, in order to conquer those lands. When the emir 'Izz al-Din 








(a) cf. Vol. 1 p. 62 note 3. 
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heard of that, he mustered the Damascus troops and went and ravaged his 
lands. When news of this reached Reynald, he realised that the Muslims 
would not go home until he dispersed his troops. Accordingly he did so 
and he was forced to abandon his ambitious scheme, after which 'Izz al-Din 
returned to Damascus (1). 
" In the year 579 (1183-4), Sultan Saladin himself set out against Kerak. 

He took the rabad and used it as a base to besiege the fort, against which 
he set up mangonels. However, this did him no good and so he left in the 
middle of Sha'ban (19 November - 17 December 1183 ) (2). He then attacked 
it in the month of Rabi' II in the year (5)80 (12 July - 9 August 1184). 
Mangonels were set up against the rabad and there was violent fighting 
until this was captured. The fort, however, remained, and so the Sultan 
ordered mangonel stones to be shot off to crush it. But no one could get 
near it because of the fierce fire of arrows and mangonel stones. The 
garrison sent a message to the Franks asking for help and a large force 
was sent out to them. When Saladin learnt of this, he left Kerak and 
marched to Nablus, which he ravaged, pillaging and burning (3). At that, 
the damned Prince (Reynald) asked him for peaceful reconciliation. This 
was granted, but Reynald did not abide by it faithfully. For during the time 
of the truce an Egyptian caravan passed by Shaubak (Montreal ) and halted 
in his lands on promise of safe conduct. He acted treacherously towards its 
men and killed them (4), at which the Sultan swore to kill him when he 
should fall into his power. In the year (5)83 (1187-8), the Sultan coll- 
ected a force from Mosul, Diyar Bakr, al-Jazira, Irbil, the east, Syria 
and Egypt, and, coming down against Kerak, he laid siege to it and pressed 
it hard. News then reached him that the Franks had mustered to drive him 
off. So he went away, leaving his brother al-Malik al-'Àdil with a force to 
attack Kerak (5), and he met the Franks at Hittin (Hattin). This was the 
-battle in which their kinsmen were captured, their thrones overthrown and 
their royal seats shaken (6). Kerak remained besieged until God Almighty 
brought about its capture in the month of Ramadan in the year (5)84 (24 
October - 22 November 1188), when it was surrendered on terms of 
quarter by the Prince's deputy after a siege that had lasted for a year and 
a half (7). The Sultan gave it to his brother al-Malik al-'Ādil and took 
Ascalon from him. He had captured Reynald at the battle of Hittin and 
fulfilled his vow by killing him (8). This was an easy thing for God to 
accomplish." 
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An account of the affairs that made it necessary for Sultan Baïbars to turn 
away from (a) the Franks, may God Almighty forsake them ; of his inter- 
changes with their messengers , and of how they left for Acre without 
obtaining satisfaction. 


We have already talked of the peace made with the Franks, may God 
Almighty forsake them. When they saw the fair dealing of Sultan Baibars, 
they began unjustly to demand Zir'in (Le Petit Gérin). In reply, the Sultan 
told them that in the time of al-Malik al-Nasir they had got, in place of 
Zir'in, estates (b) from Marj 'Uyün, and they had made an exchange with 
the lord of Tibnin (Toron) (1). Letters from them began to come to the 
Sultan, telling him that brigands had robbed them, coming sometimes from 
the direction of al-Atrun (Toron des Chevaliers) and sometimes from the 
direction of Baniyas(Belinas) (2). The Sultan would then order any property 
of theirs that had been seized wrongfully to be returned. Then letters came 
from the nā'ibs of Syria, complaining about the Franks, and saying that they 
had done things that breached the truce. When the Sultan went from Egypt 
to Syria, as we have already noted, and arrived in the middle of Frankish 
territory (3), a messenger came from them bringing their congratulations 
on his safety. They claimed that they had not known of his coming , and to 
this he replied : 

" Those who wish to hold positions of power must be wakeful. These 
armies have marched out in such numbers that the wild beasts in the desert 
and the fish in the waters knew of them. There is no place in your houses 
from which is not being swept the dust raised by their horses and their hoof 
beats may well have deafened the ears of the Franks beyond the seas and of 
the Tartars in Mughan. Ifthis has been hidden from you and you were 
ignorant of it ; if all these armies can come to the doors of your houses 
without your knowledge, what, then, do you know ? " The messenger thus 
left. 

The legates of Jaffa and Arsuf (Arsur) then arrived bringing a gift which 
the Sultan accepted from them to quieten and calm them. In addition, his 





(a) A variant quoted in the Apparatus and used by Sadeque (p. 167) would 
give "against". 
(b) A variant quoted in the Apparatus adds "ten" (estates ). 
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orders were that no one should go down into any cultivated field of theirs, 
let any horse stray there, damage any green leaf belonging to them, or 
interfere with any of their beasts or their peasants. He treated them with 
the most extreme kindness, in the expectation that they would turn back 
from their errors. 

Before he went to Syria, their letters had contained demands that the 
truce be broken off, together with expressions of regret that it had ever 
been made. However, when he was close at hand, letters came to say that 
they were remaining faithful to the pact and abiding strictly by the agree- 
ments. 

The Master of the Hospitallers (Hugh Revel ) wrote a number of letters, 
amongst them being a reply to (points raised in) a verbal message delivered 
by Frère Sauvage (Ifrir Safaj), the Commander of the Templars in Cyprus 
(1). The gist of this had been that the pact had been broken in a number of 
ways, one of them being that, in spite of the fact that fresh building was 
forbidden by the truce conditions,the Hospitallers had started to build up 
a rabad at Arsuf (Arsur). The Hospitallers replied : 

" We built this simply to guard the destitute from Muslim brigands, and 
because of things that have reached us, of which you shall hear " - by which 
they meant the news of the Tartars. 

To this the reply was : 

" ( You claim to have ) started building this rabad to protect the destitute. 
Towns, however, are not guarded by walls, nor are the citizens protected 
by trenches, but by one of two things - swords together with resolution, or 
by good neighbourliness, the conferring of kindnesses and abstention from 
harm. As for those who fear thieves, why do they not fear others ? Andas 
for Tartars, everyone knows that when you fortified yourselves with walls 
and trenches, we went out against them. We had no strongholds but our 
horses ; for trenches we had nothing but our swords ; and our only walls 
were our men" (2). 

Messengers from them kept coming on these and other points of this 
kind until the Sultan had finished the business with which he was concerned, 
this being the affair of al-Malik al-Mughith (3). On the day on which the 
latter was seized, the Sultan summoned the (a) various houses (4) of the 





(a) An addition noted in the Apparatus gives " messengers of " . 
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Franks and asked them what they had to say. They replied that they would 
abide by the terms of the truce between them, at which the Sultan said : 

" Why was this not done before we came here, spending money which, if 
it were to run (like water) would form seas ? We harmed no crop of yours 
or anything else, and yet you stopped our troops from bringing in supplies 
and provisioning themselves. You sent us at Damascus the text of an oath 
to which we swore, and we sent you the text of an oath to which you did not 
swear, but you produced a text of your own and swore to that. Yet the first 
oath was conditional on the second. We sent the prisoners to Nablus and 
from there to Damascus, but you sent none at all, and your various houses 
were transferring (them ) to one another. We sent Kamalal-Din b. Shith as 
a messenger to tell you of the arrival of the prisoners, but you sent no one 
and you showed no pity for your captive co-religionaries, though they had 
arrived at your house doors. You didallthat lest the work done for you by 
the Muslim prisoners you held might have to be abandoned (1). You had 
promised that you would recompense the merchants for their money that 
you had taken. Later, you said that it had not been seized in your territory 
but in Antartus ( Tortosa ) and that it had been taken to the Templars' treas- 
ury, while the prisoners were (also) with the Templars. If Antartus is not 
yours, God will show that to be true (2). Then we sent messengers to Rum 
and we wrote to you asking you to give them passage by sea. You advised 
that they should go to Cyprus, but there they were seized, fettered and 
harshly treated, and one of them is said to have died. This happened in 
-spite of our good treatment of your messengers and in spite of the fact that 
it is customary to do messengers no harm, as even in wartime they can go 
to and fro. If this happened without your consent, then it is a violation of 
your honour, and how can kings guard lives and wealth except by guarding 
this ? Most of the interests of the Lord of Cyprus are in Acre and al-Sahil, 
and he has ships and merchants with you (3). He is not alone, but staying 
with him are the Templars, all your houses and your nà'ibs, as well as the 
Count of Jaffa. If what he did was not of your choice, you wouldall have 
risen against him, put a lien on all his property and written to tell the 
kings of the Franks and the Pope of what he had done. The (papal) legate 
should then have excommunicated him " (4). 

The Sultan also said : " In the days of al-Salih Isma'il, you took Safad 
(Saphet) and al-Shaqif (Beaufort) as a price for helping him against the 
Sultan al-Malik al- Salih al-Shahid. You all went out in his service to re- 
inforce him, and what followed was the disappointment of his hopes, and 
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for you, death and capture, with your kings and leaders taken prisoner. 
Everyone knows well enough what happened to you - your losses in lives 
and in money. That empire disintegrated and came to its end, but the 
Sultan did not punish you when he conquered the lands. Rather, he treated 
you well, for which you repaid him by going to King Louis ( Al-Raidafrans ) 
and helping him. You went with him to Egypt, to be killed and captured as 
a result. When have you ever kept faith with the kingdom of Egypt, or in 
what enterprise have you ever been successful ? In sum, you got these 
places from al-Salih Isma'il in order that you might help the kingdom of 
Syria and obey and aid its king. But the kingdom of Syria, with other lands 
as well, is now mine and I am in no need of your aid or assistance. So give 
back to Islam what you have taken in this way and release all the Muslim 
prisoners. I shall accept no other terms." 

When they heard this statement, the infidels were startled and they said : 
" We shall not break the truce, but we ask the Sultan of his clemency to 
maintain its friendly relations. We shall settle all the complaints of your 
na'ibs and release the prisoners." 

The Sultan said : "(It would have been better) had this been done before 
I came out at this wintry season in these rains and before the arrival of my 
armies." 

They parted in this fashion and the Sultan gave orders that they should 
not spend the night in the camp. 





An account of the destruction of the church of al-Nàsira (Nazareth); of the 
march of a detachment sent out by Baibars to Acre and of their return, as 
well as of what he did during his stay at al-Tür (Mt. Thabor) (1). 


After Sultan Baibars had had the interview with the messengers of the 
Franks that we have already noted, he gave orders for the destruction of 
the church of al-Nàsira (Nazareth), the greatest of their places of worship 
where they claim the Christian religion to have originated. The emir 'Alà 
al-Din Taibars was sent to it and he razed it to the ground, without any 
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Franks daring to come out of the gate of Acre or to say a single word (1). 
Afterwards, the emir Badr al-Din al-Aidamuri was sent out with a force : 
they went towards Acre and pressed their attacks up to its gates. The same 
emir then set out again and raided the cattle, of which he took a great 
quantity as plunder, bringing them all into the Muslim camp (2). 


An account of the expedition of Sultan Baibars to Acre ; his killing and 69 
capturing of the Franks; and his safe return. 


On the night of Saturday, the 4th of Jumada II of this year (15-6 April 
1263), the Sultan rode out, taking with him one inevery ten horsemen (of 
his army) and leaving the emir mihmandār, Shujā' al-Din al-Shibli, as his 
nā 'ib in the dihliz. He rode from his camp at al-Tur (Mt. Thabor) at mid- 
night and at dawn he halted by Acre in the wadi near it from which there is 
a view over the city (3). He ordered his men to arm themselves and then, 
after drawing up his force, he rode round it on the landward side. He sent 
off a detachment to a tower near it which contained a number of Franks (4). 
Siege was laid to the place and saps were immediately dug, though the fact 
that the Sultan had come to Acre with these numbers meant that he only 
intended a reconnaissance. The Franks had been used to say that no (enemy ) 
would dare come near the city. 

Things continued like that until it was almost sunset, with the Franks 
looking on from the gates of the city and from Tell al-Fudul ( Toron 
Saladini) (5). The Sultan then retired to his dihliz near the tower that we 
mentioned, (a) by the water (a) (6). Next morning he mounted and after the 
Muslims had mounted toattend him, he rode to Acre. The Franks, may 
God forsake them, had dug trenches around Tell al-Fudul, setting them as 








(a)...(a) or, following an emendation suggested in the Apparatus, " at 
evening " . 


— ad 
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obstacles in the way, while they themselves were drawn up in ranks on this 
hill. The Muslims armed themselves for battle and the Sultan himself rode 
to right and to left, drawing up his men. He was calling on God, Exalted 
and Almighty, and ordering his men totestify to His unity and greatness, 
as well as encouraging them to do deeds of merit until he became hoarse. 
Instantly the trenches were filledup by means of horses' hoofs and the 
hands of men, these being the army servants and the poor who were fighting 
in the holy war, and so the troops got up to Tell al-Fudul (Toron Saladini). 
The Franks retired, routed, to Acre, while the Muslims burned the surr- 
ounding towers and walls, cut down the trees and burned the fruits. There 
was nothing to be seen but smoke, clouds of dust, flashing swords and 
cutting, gleaming spear points. The Muslim army rode up to the gates of 
Acre, killing and taking prisoners, and in one hour they killed a number of 
Frankish counts, horsemen and riders, as well as capturing some with 
their horses. Their leaders were wounded (a) and misfortune encompassed 
them. The Muslims attacked them eagerly and threw them into the trenches, 
together with their horses, amongst them being a number of Templars and 
Hospitallers. The remaining Franks then rushed to the gates from the city 
walls and came down to defend them. They were all shouting together : 
"The gate! The gate:",in fear that an attack was going to be made on them. 
Meanwhile, the Sultan was standing on the Acre side of the summit of the 
Tell, making gifts and promises. A man called Habs (b), one of the follow- 
ers of Ibn Utlis Khan, brought him a horseman whom he had captured 
after spearing him and shooting him down, and at whose fall the Franks 
had raised an outcry. To this man the Sultan gave his kerchief, together 


= with (the command of) forty horsemen (1). 


The Sultan then held a consultation to decide from which side he could 
take Acre and he acquainted himself with its conditions. One after the other, 
the emirs charged up to the gates, and a leading emir wounded that day was 
Jamal al-Din Aidughdi al-'Azizi, who received a slight wound on his knee. 
The Muslims then made one concerted attack and threw the Franks into the 
trenches, killing a number of them at the gates (2). As soon as the Sultan 
halted, the emir ‘Ali al-Shahrazüri rode off in the mêlée ; he snatched a 


(a) A textual variant noted in the Apparatus would give "made a sortie". 
(b) Variants of this name noted in the Apparatus are Habash and Hasan. 
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spear, taking it from the hand of a horseman, and then riding on. Among 
the spoils that he brought in were nine stallions with their battle harness (1). 
After that, the Sultan turned his horse's rein slowly, without paying heed 
to the Franks and rode off back to his army. Then he sat and granted 
favours to those who had exerted themselves, distributing letters of comm- 
endation to men who had acquitted themselves well that day. He continued to 
conduct this session, wearing his harness, until close on the afternoon 
prayer. Then he rode to the tower which the sappers had (undermined and) 
shored up and he stayed there until it was brought down. Four brothers-at- 
arms (2) and some thirty foot soldiers were brought out on terms of quarter. 
When the emir Jamal al-Din Aidughdi al-'Azizi was wounded, the Sultan 
rode up to him, greeted him and sent him some of his personal robes. Then, 
after the night had passed, he went back in the morning by the lands of the 
Franks, reconnoitring them place by place. He passed the church of al- 
Nasira (Nazareth) to which, as has been said, he had sent the emir jandar, 
'Izz al-Din al-Afram, who had undermined it and then destroyed it, razing 
it to the ground. 


An account of Sultan Baibars' journey from al-Tur (Mt. Thabor ) to Jerusalem, 73 
together with an account giving some information about Jerusalem up till the 

time when the Sultan entered it in this year, as well as an account of the city 

of Hebron - places that both belong to the inland parts of the province of 
Palestine, which we have promised to discuss. 


When Sultan Baibars got back from Acre and did what we have already 
described, he left al-Tur (Mt. Thabor) on Monday, the 13th of Jumada 
II (24 April), setting out with a detachment and sending another to al- 
Salihiya with the emir jandar, 'Alā' al-Din. 

We have already told of the reason for the building of Jerusalem, who 
built it up, how it was destroyed and then restored ; and we have given an 
account of some of its merits as well as of why it came to be conquered in 
the time of the Commander of the Faithful, 'Umar ibn al-Khattab, may God 
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be pleased with him. Here we shall give a brief account of those who ruled 
it up till the time when Sultan Baibars entered it in this year. 

The following account was given by the Qadi 'Izz al-Din Muhammad b. 
‘Ali b. Ibrahim Ibn Shaddad al-Halabi in his work Al-A "lag al- -Khatira fi 
Dhikr Umarā' al-Sham wa'l-Jazīra. He said: 

" In our time, the city of Jerusalem is like this: it stands on a hill and 
one can climb up to it from all sides. It is a long city with, at its west end, 
the Gate of the Mihrab, this being the one on which is the Dome of David - 
on whom be peace - while at its east end is the Gate of Mercy. This is kept 
closed, only to be opened at the Festival of the Olives. On the side of the 
Mihrab it has a gate known as that of Sion, while to the north is the so-called 
Ghurab Gate (1). Those who enter by the Gate of the Mihrab go eastwards 
along a narrow street leading to the main church known as that of al-Qiyama 
(Holy Sepulchre ) which the Muslims call Qumama (a). The architecture of 
this church is amongst the wonders of the world .... 

"Jerusalem remained in the hands of the Egyptians until the Franks marched 
against it in the year 492 (1098-9). They besieged the city very intensively 
until they took it by force on the second of Sha'ban in the same year (24 
June 1099) (2), after having offered quarter to its inhabitants. They burned 
the copies of the Qur'an and wrecked the mosques. TheirKing at that time 
was Godfrey (of Bouillon) (Kundufri), and he stayed there until he died and 
went to Hell - an evil end (3). He was succeeded by his brother Baldwin (I) 
(Baghdwin) the damned, who continued to hold the city until he died of a 
wound that he received at al-'Arish. His death took place on the 9th of Dhu'l- 
Hijja in the year 511 (3 April 1118) (4), and he was succeeded as ruler of 
Jerusalem by Count Baldwin (II) (al-Qumis Baghdwin), lord of al-Ruha 
(Edessa), with whom he had made a compact, may God curse them both. 
This Baldwin came to Jerusalem and lived there as its King, and the city 
remained in his hands until he died of hemiplegia between Nablus and Jerus- 
alem on the night of Monday, the 21st of the month of Ramadan in the year 
525 (17 August 1131) (5). He was succeeded by his daughter's husband, 
Fulk the damned, son of Fulk, to whom he had left the throne. Fulk contin- 
ued to hold Jerusalem until he fell from his horse while coursing a hare in 
the territory of Acre ; his neck was driven deep into his chest and God 


(a) cf. p. 3 note (a). 
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hastened his soul to the Fire. That was in the year 538 (1143-4) (1). The 
country was ruled after him by his eldest son, Baldwin (III) (Baghdwin), the 
damned, who remained in control of his father's kingdom until his death in 
the year 558 (1162-3) (2). After his death he was succeeded by his brother 
Amalric (Ma'ri), who died in the year 580 (1184-5) (3). Amalric's successor 
was a young son of his and the administration of the kingdom was entrusted 
to his cousin Balian of Ibelin (al-Qümis Ibn Barizan ), the lord of Tripoli (4). 
He held Jerusalem until it was attacked by Sultan Saladin who set up man- 
gonels against it and mined its wall by Wadi Jahannam (Valley of Josaphat ), 
until it was surrendered to him on Friday, the 27th of the month of Rajab in 
the year 583 (2 October 1187), as we have already described. Jerusalem 
remained in the hands of Sultan Saladin until the lands were shared out as 
igtā's amongst his children .... 

" When al-Malik al-'Adil Abü Bakr b. Ayyub came to the throne, he gave 
Damascus, Jordan and Palestine as iqta' s to his son al-Malik al-Mu'azzam 
‘Isa. They remained in his hands until the Franks attacked and took Damietta 
(5). 'Īsā's brother al-Malik al-Kamil, the ruler of Egypt, asked for his 
help, and when he arrived he complained to him of the strength of the Franks 
and asked him for the gift of Jerusalem, Kaukab (Belvoir ) and al-Tur (Mt. 
Thabor) in order that he might give them to the Franks in exchange for 
Damietta. 'Isà kept his thoughts about these places to himself and made 
promises to his brother about them so as to content him. Then, when the 
latter was hard pressed by the siege of Damietta, he sent ‘Isa to his brother 
al-Malik al-Ashraf who was at Harran to ask for his help. On his way ‘Isa 
destroyed Jerusalem and Kaukab to prevent the Franks from getting any 
advantage from them or from coveting them (6). So Jerusalem remained 
in his hands as a ruin until he died in the year 624 (1226-7). In Shawwal 
of the year 625 (3 September - 1 October 1228) al-Malik al-Kamil went 
out to Syria and appointed a governor in the land of Palestine (7). While 

he was at Nablus, the Emperor who was King of the Franks (Frederick II ) 
arrived at Acre and wrote to him to demand the surrender of Jerusalem and 
of all of Saladin's conquests, threatening, otherwise, a meeting in battle. 
That led to an exchange of messages. Now al-Malik al-Kamil had as an aim 
the seizure of control over Damascus and accordingly he summoned the 
emirs and asked for their advice. All of them advised him to retire to Tell 
al-'Ujul, except for the emir Saif al-Din b. Abi Zakara, who said : 

' Let your nephew al-Malik al-Nasir Da'ud keep Damascus. Ask him (for) 
help and ask (help from) your brother al-Malik al-Ashraf and the troops of 
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Aleppo and fight against this enemy. No matter whether things go for us or 
against us - it will not be said of the Sultan that he gave away Jerusalem to 
the Franks.' 

" This speech angered the Sultan and he had Saif al-Din arrested and sent 
to Egypt where he was imprisoned. He himself returned to Tell al-'Ujul and 
he called back al-Malik al-Ashraf who had reached Damascus. Then, over- 
come by his desire to take Damascus, he conceded the surrender of Jerus- 
alem to the Emperor and handed it over on the 11th of the month of Rabi' I 
in the year 626 (7 February 1229) (1). 

" The city remained in the hands of the Franks until al-Malik al-Kamil 
died in the year 635 (1237-8) and al-Malik al-Jawwad succeeded him as 
ruler of Damascus. He offered al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub b. al- 
Malik al-Kamil to exchange Damascus for Sinjar (2). The latter came to Dam- 
ascus but left it for Nablus in the year 637 (1239-40) on his way to Egypt, 
where his brother al-Malik al-'Adil was living. Al-Malik al-Salih Ismail 
b. al-Malik al-'Adil Abu Bakr b. Ayyūb then took Damascus, while al-Malik 
al-Nasir Da'ud, the ruler of Kerak, seized al-Malik al-Salih Na jm al-Din 
Ayyub at Nablus and imprisoned him at Kerak. He collected a huge army 
and brought it down against Jerusalem on Tuesday, the 17th of Jumada I 
of that same year (15 December 1239). The Franks had built up and fort- 
ified a tower there known as the Tower of David. Dā'ūd set up mangonels 
against it and pressed it hard until it was surrendered to him on Monday, 
the 8th of Jumada II (5 January 1240). So he took Jerusalem and set up in 
it a governor of his own (3). He sent a letter written and composed by him- 
self to the caliph al-Mustansir bi'llah, the Commander of the Faithful, the 
text of which we have already given (a). 

" Jerusalem remained in his possession until he made an arrangement 
with al-Malik al-Salih Isma'il, the ruler of Damascus, and al-Mansur Ibr- 
ahim, the ruler of Homs, to make peace with the Franks in order to persuade 
them to help them to fight against al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyüb, the 
ruler of Egypt. These kings gave the Franks Safad (Saphet ), al-Shagif (Beau- 
fort ) and Jerusalem, and the Franks entered Jerusalem, raised the Cross on 
the Rock and drove out the Muslims who lived by the shrine to Hebron. 

" Jerusalem remained in their hands until the Khwarizmians came to 


(a) cf. Vol. 1 p. 224. 
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Syria in the year 641 (1243-4) after having made an agreement with al- 
Malik al-Salih, the ruler of Egypt, and they attacked Jerusalem and killed 
those of the Franks who were in it, cleansing the Rock of their filth. That 
was in the year 642 (1244-5). An army then came out to them from Egypt, 
led by the emir Rukn al-Din al-Kanji. They gave battle at Gaza to Isma'il, 
the ruler of Damascus, and Ibrahim, the ruler of Homs, together with the 
Franks. They defeated and pursued them, and the Franks withdrew to the 
Tower of David where the Muslims besieged them until they took and killed 
them (1). A governor was appointed in Jerusalem on behalf of al-Malik al- 
Salih, and its lands were given as iqta's tothe Khwarizmians. But these 
latter continued to follow a course of wanton destruction there, until they 
were defeated by al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din Yusuf b. al-Malik al-'Aziz, 
the ruler of Aleppo, at al-Qasab in the territory of Homs in the year 644 
(1246-7) (2). A small party of survivors returned to Jerusalem and seized 
control of it. But an army came out to them from Egypt led by the emir 
Fakhr al-Din b. al-Shaikh and, after annihilating this remnant, they rec- 
overed Jerusalem. After this, al-Malik al-Nasir Da'ud, the ruler of Kerak, 
marched there from Kerak and took it in the latter part of the year 644 
(1246-7). It was then recovered by al-Malik al-Salih in the year 645 (1247-8). 
It remained in his hands and in those of his son al-Malik al-Mu'azzam 
Turanshah after him. Next, al-Malik al-Nasir Salah al-Din Yusuf b. al- 
Malik al-'Aziz, the ruler of Aleppo, took control of Damascus, Jordan and 
Palestine, and he held Jerusalem until he made peace with al-Malik al- 
Mu'izz Aibak, the ruler of Egypt, for whom he evacuated the city in the 
year 651 (1253-4). 

" At the killing of al-Fāris Uqtay in Sha'ban in the year 652 ( 16 Septem- 
ber - 14 October 1254), when al-Malik al-Salih's Bahri mamlukes left Egypt 
to go to al-Malik al-Nasir ( Yusuf), the ruler of Damascus, to seek for his 
help, the latter sent an army to Jerusalem which recovered it. Then, when 
the Tartars conquered the lands, they entered Jerusalem and killed some 
people there. They continued to hold the city until their defeat at ‘Ain Jalut 
(Geluth ), when these lands came into the possession of al-Malik al-Muzaffar 
Qutuz. When Qutuz was killed, they passed to Sultan Baibars " (3). 

Baibars travelled to al-Tur (Mt. Thabor) and, after leaving it, as we 
have already explained, he reached Jerusalem on Friday, the 17th of 
Jumada II (28 April 1263). He went to see the places visited by pilgrims. 
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79 We have given an account of what relates to Jerusalem, so let us now 
talk of what relates to Hebron. 

Ibn Hauqal al-Nasibi has said that the town of Hebron is a small place 
like a village. It is known as the Mosque of Abraham and in its mosque 
where the Friday prayer is held are buried Abraham, the Friend of God, 
Isaac, and Jacob son of Isaac son of Abraham - the best of prayers and 
blessings be on our master and prophet Muhammad, the messenger of God, 
and on them. Their graves are in a row opposite those of their wives. The 
town is in a depression between mountains, with many olive and fig trees 
as well as sycamores. 

The Qadi'Izz al-Din Muhammad b. 'Ali b. Ibrahim Ibn Shaddad al-Halabi 
said in his work Al-A'lāg al-Khatira fi Dhikr Umara' al-Shàm wa'l-Jazira : 
" I have read the following statement in the book of Abu Ya'la Hamza b. Asad 
al-Tamimi which he wrote as an appendix to the History of Damascus: ' in 
this year - that is the year 513 (1119-20) - news came from Jerusalem 
that the graves of the Friend of God and of his two descendants Isaac and 
Jacob - upon them be peace - had been found. They were all together in a 
cave in the territory of Jerusalem and it was as though they were (still) 
alive, for their bodies had not decayed and not one of their bones had 
crumbled.' 'Ali b. Abi Bakr al-Harawi al-Sa'ih told of how he had been 
informed by some of the shaikhs of Hebron that in the time of Baldwin (II) 
(Baghdwin), the King of the Franks, a crack had opened downwards in one 
place in that cave. A number of Franks had gone into it, with the King's 
permission, and there they had found Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Their 
shrouds had worn away and they were resting against a wall with their heads 
uncovered. The King renewed their shrouds and then blocked the place up. 
That was in the year 513 (1119-20) (1). 

" This city continued to be ruled by the same governors whom we have 
mentioned as ruling the other parts of this province until the Franks captured 
Jerusalem in the year 492 (1098-9). They then took Hebron, belonging as 
it does as an appendage to Jerusalem, and it stayed in their hands until it 
was conquered by Sultan Saladin when he took Jerusalem." 
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( SHAUBAK - Montreal ) 


The Qadi 'Izz al-Din Muhammad b. "Alī b. Ibrahim Ibn Shaddād al-Halabi 
gave the following account in his work Al-A'laq al-Khatira fi Dhikr Umara' 
al-Shàm wa'l-Jazira : 

" I have not found any mention of Shaubak in any of the books written in the 
early period of Islam. It appears that its position is the same as that of 
Kerak with regard to its construction and its period in Frankish hands - 
which lasted until it was taken at the time of the capture of Kerak after a 
two years' siege (1). It was then given, together with Kerak, as an iqta' 
to al- Malik al- ‘Adil Saif al-Din Abu Bakr b. Najm al-Din b. Shadi b. 
Marwan al-Ayyubi. 


In this year news reached Egypt that Louis (al-Fransis ) had collected 
together a number of Franks and had set out for Egypt, moved by the 
rancour that he felt because of his earlier defeat at Damietta, as we have 


previously explained. Some of his companions advised him to make for Tunis 


in the west and then when he had taken it, he could set out for Egypt by land 
and by sea. But when he came down against it with these numerous forces 
that he had mustered and was on the point of seizing it, Almighty God sent 
down a plague on his army. He himself died, together with a number of 
kings and many soldiers : they went to Hell, an evil fate. The survivors 
returned to their country disappointed (2). 


80 
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In Safar, the month already mentioned (4 December 1263 - 1 January 
1264), the Franks asked Sultan Baibars' na'ibs in Syria for permission to 
cultivate the lands and to sow them with grain, using their own resources, 
something which would involve a great amount of seed. A truce was con- 
cluded with them up till harvest time. This was a clear benefit (for the 
Muslims) as the Franks were bringing out a quantity of seed from their 
stores. It was as God Almighty said : " They will pay it out and then they 
will regret it and they will be conquered." When the corn is ripe the swords 
of Islam will reap their heads before reaping it and God's decree about 
them will be fulfilled before they have finished paying out their wealth (1). 





In Jumada II in this year (31 March - 28 April 1264 ) the troops stationed 
in the capturedterritories in al-Sahil went out with the emir Nasir al-Din 
al-Qaimari and raided up to the gates of Acre, while the emir al-Shuja' 
raided Frankish territory from the direction of al-Khait (2). In the same 
month the Syrian na'ibs began to build up Shaqif Tirun (Cave de Tyron) (3). 

You must know that Shaqif Tirun followed the pattern of Shaqif Arnün 
(Beaufort) in that it stayed in the hands of the rulers of Damascus until 
al-Malik al-Salih Isma'il, who held Damascus, gave it to the Franks in the 
year 638 (1240-1). They continued to hold it until al-Malik al-Nasir Salah 
al-Din Yusuf b.al-Malik al-'Aziz, lord of Aleppo, became ruler of Damas- 
cus in the year 648 (1250-1), as we have already mentioned. He sent a 
force under the emir Sa'd al-Din b. Nizar, the governor of Sidon, who came 
down against it and wrested it from the Franks (4). It stayed in the hands of 
the na'ibs of al-Malik al-Nasir, the ruler of Damascus and Aleppo, until 
the Tartars conquered the lands in the year 658 (1259-60), as we have 
already told. Shihab al-Din b. Buhtur marched against it on behalf of the 
Tartars, and, coming down against it, he pressed it with his men until its 
governor surrendered it to him, after which he laid it waste. It remained 
in ruins until Sultan Baibars came to power, and it was not repaired until he 
ordered this to be done. Then the Syrian na'ibs repaired it in this year and 
an armoury and stores were carried to it. God knows better. 
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In the month of Ramadan, the month already mentioned (27 June - 26 82 
July 1264), a letter arrived from the emir Nasir al-Din al-Qaimari telling 
the Sultan that he had heard of a movement on the part of the Franks, may 
God abandon them, in the direction of Jaffa. After having studied their 
movements, the Sultan ordered the emir to raid Caesarea and 'Athlith 
(Chastiau Pèlerin). Accordingly, he rode to the gate of 'Athlith and plundered, 
killed and took prisoners and he then rode to Caesarea, where he did the 
same thing. When news of this reached the Franks who had mustered at 
Jaffa, it took them aback as they found the tables turned on them and they 
went back in fear. God drove back the unbelievers in their wrath and 
they got no good (1). 


When the Sultan learnt that the Franks had taken some spoils from the 83 
lands of Islam, he disapproved of that and wrote to his nà'ibs in Syria, 
ordering them to do their best to recover this. Then a letter came from the 
emir Nasir al-Din al-Qaimari saying that the Franks had handed back what 
they had taken - a large band of the people of the country and a quantity of 
cattle (2). At the time (they were returned) there wasto be heard a variety 
of sounds, men and women invoking God and children crying, such as would 
almost move stones to pity. The reason why the spoil was handed back was 
that the emir Nasir al-Din, whom we have mentioned, sent a threatening 
message tothe Franks, saying : 

" We made a truce with you, as you asked, for the period which you 
sought, and it was in the time of truce that you took this spoil." 

The Franks sent the vizier of Caesarea (3) to discuss the point and the 
emir arrested him and kept him until all the spoils were produced. After 
that, he sent him away. 
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In the month of Ramadan, the month that we have mentioned (27 June - 
26 July 1264), a messenger came from the lord of Marseilles (Marshila ), 
king Charles (al-Malik Sharl), the brother of King Louis (al-Malik Fransis). 
He brought with him a number of grey falcons and (other) goods, and his 
letter contained a message of friendship and conformity (1). 


The Sultan had pardoned Sir Gerard (of Pinkeney ) (Sir Jurd), the Cast- 
ellan of Jaffa, and released him. So he rode out and saw a sight which 
overwhelmed him. He said : 

" I have seen the army of the Franks and the troops of Hulagu, but I 
have never seen the like of these huge armies " (2). 


An account of Sultan Baibars' preparation to raid the Franks and conquer 
their territory. 


The news of the victory of the Muslim forces over the Tartars and of 


the latter's abject flight reached Sultan Baibars while he was in al-Sahil. 


He ordered the frontier town of al-Bira to be built up, as we have already 
told (3), and then he turned in the direction of the Franks to meet their 
challenge and treat them as they had treated him (4). He told no one of his 
intention and nobody knew where his proposed objective lay. After the 
squadrons had left he rode out from al-'Auja' in order to hunt in the forest 
of Arsuf (La forest d'Arsur ), telling the emirs that anyone who wished to 
hunt should come, for the forest was full of lions. A dead one had been 
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brought by one of the soldiers to the door of his dihliz and its killer had 
been rewarded by the Sultan who was eager to clear the forest of destructive 
beasts. He rode off and passed by the bridge over the river of al-'Auja' 
(Fleuve de Japhe), where he found some peasants and common people 
crossing the bridge on a rainy night. He halted and gave orders that no one 
was to cross until these humble folk had passed over. One man's beast 
stopped and remained standing there until the Sultan's personal retainers 
dismounted and carried it, taking across the stuff (that it was carrying). 
The Apostle of God, may God bless him and give him peace, said : " Have 
mercy on those who are on earth and He who is in Heaven will have mercy 
on you." 

From there, the Sultan rode on and, after arranging the ring (of hunters ) 
on the right and the left, he entered the forest and satisfied his desire for 
the chase. He tested out his swords, tried though they were, on those beasts, 
and arranged death for his enemies, though this was pre-ordained for them. 
He then went to Arsuf (Arsur) and to Caesarea and, after inspecting them 
both, he returned to his dihliz. He found that timbers for the mangonels had 
already been fetched, together with an armoury that had been brought up by 
the nà'ib emir jandar, 'Alam al-Din, and he ordered the emir to use these 
timbers to set up a number of Maghribi and Frankish mangonels (1). 

On the morning of the second day, he himself went out and sat by the 
workmen so that they should work their hardest, and on that day four great 
mangonels were constructed as well as other small ones. The Sultan sent 
letters to his fortresses asking for mangonels, workmen and masons, and 
he ordered the soldiers to make ladders, a number of which he assigned to 
each emir to transport. He then moved to the neighbourhood of 'Uyün al- 
Asawir (2), and in the late evening he ordered his men to put on their 
armour : towards morning he mounted and rode off in the direction of 
Caesarea, and what happened we shall relate, if God Almighty wills. 
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An account giving some information about Caesarea and its conquest . 86 


You must know - and may God rightly guide us and you - that Caesarea 
is a coastal city in the province of Palestine, a strong and well-fortified 
place by the sea-shore, with a large rabad (1) .... 

Caesarea continued to be administered by the various governors of the 
province of Palestine until the Franks took it by storm in the year 494 
(1100-1) and killed its inhabitants. It stayed in their hands until it was 
captured for Sultan Saladin by the emir Badr al-Din Daldarm al-Yaruqi and 
‘Aun al-Din Qilij in the year 583 (1187-8). It left the Sultan's possession 
in the truce made between him and the Franks in the year 588 (1192-3) and 
they continued to hold it until the defeat of the army of Louis the Frank 
(Raidafrans al-Faranji) at Damietta in the year 647 (1249-50). After his 
capture and subsequent release, Louis came to al-Sahil and restored 
Caesarea, building it up and fortifying it (2). It remained in the hands of the 
Franks until Sultan Baibars came down against it in this year, at a time 
when the inhabitants were off their guard, on Thursday, the 9th of Jumada I 
(27 February 1265) (3). 

Baibars immediately encircled the city and the Muslims attacked it, 
throwing themselves into its trenches ; using iron horse pegs together with 
tethers and halters on to which they clung, they climbed up from all sides 
and set up their banners there. The city gates were burnt and its defences 
torn away, while the inhabitants fled to the citadel. The Sultan sent letters 
with the good news to the regions and to the Atabek Faris al-Din. He then 
set up his mangonels against the citadel. 

This citadel, known as al-Khadra' (the Green), was one of the most 
strongly fortified and finest of its kind. For Louis (al-Raidafrans) had had 
granite pillars carried there which he had arranged with skill. No finer 
construction was to be seen in al-Sahil, nor any stronger or loftier, for 





. round it was the sea whose water flowed in its moats. It could not be mined 


because of the granite columns used crosswise in its construction, and even 
were it undermined it would not fall (4). However, the Muslims continued 


‘to attack it, bombarding it with their mangonels. At one moment the Sultan 


would be shooting arrows from the top of a church in front of the citadel (5), 
at another, he would mount and plunge into the sea waves to fight. Siege 
engines and moving towers were constructed and an issue of arrows from 
the citadel of 'Ajlūn (6) was made to the troops - every leader of a hundred 
horse got four thousand arrows, and a similar issue was made to the halqa 
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and the jund. The Sultan ordered wood and mangonel stones to be brought, 
and he gave robes of honour to the emir jandar 'Izz al-Din al-Afram for 
the work that he had done on the mangonels and to their crews. He sent 
the emir Shihab al-Din al-Qaimari with a detachment of the coastal army 
towards Baisan (Bethsan), and he sent a company of Turkmans and bedouin 
up to the gates of Acre where they captured a number of Franks, together 
with riding beasts and other things. 

| The Sultan remained steadfastly at the front of the fighting. He did not 
|go out to his dihlīz but stayed in the church with a company of crossbowmen, 
shooting away and preventing the Franks from climbing to the top of the 
citadel. At times he would go on one of the siege engines fitted with 
wheels, being drawn along beneath it up to the walls where he could see 
the saps for himself. One day, he fought with a shield in his hand and by 
the time he returned, there were a number of arrows stuck in it. 

Then, on the night of Thursday, half-way through Jumada I, the month 
already mentioned (5 March) (1), the Franks came and surrendered the 
citadel with its contents. The Muslims climbed up to it from the walls, 
burned its gates and entered it from above and below, while the call to 
morning prayer was made from its top. The Sultan went up to it and then 
shared out the city between his emirs, his personal officers, his mamlukes 
and his halqa, after which he began the work of demolition. He dismounted 
and, taking a pick-axe in his hand, he started on this work himself. Seeing 
him, the Muslims imitated him, setting to work themselves, while he took 
part in this himself with his own hands, getting a coating of dust (2). 

The Apostle of God, may God bless him and give him peace, said : " No 
man who has wept for fear of God shall enter the Fire until the milk returns 
to the teat ; nor can His servants meet with both dust in His path and the 
fire of Hell." He also said, may God bless him and give him peace, : " If the 
feet of one of God's servants are covered with dust in His path, the Fire 
will not brand him." 
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An account of the despatch by Sultan Baibars of a detachment to Hisn al- 
Mallüha (1); of his journey towards 'Athlith (Chastiau Pélerin) ; of his 
despatch of a detachment to the fort of Haifa (Cayphas) ; of how they took 
it ; and ofthe Sultan's safe return to his dihliz . 


When Sultan Baibars had nearly finished demolishing Caesarea, he sent 
a company with the emir Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Alfi al-Zahiri and the 
emir Saif al-Din al-Musta'rabi who destroyed a citadel belonging to the 
Franks at al-Malluha - an insolent and rebellious place - which they 
levelled to the ground. On the 26th of Jumada I, the month already mention- 
ed (16 March), he went with a light force towards 'Athlith (Chastiau 
Pēlerin), while he sent Shams al-Din Sunqur the silāh-dār al-Zahiri, the 
emir 'Izz al-Din al-Hamawi and the emir Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Alfi 
al-Zahiri to Haifa (Cayphas). They marched to the city and entered its 
citadel. The Franks saved themselves by escaping to their ships, but they 
lost a number killed or captured. The prisoners and heads (ofthe slain) 
were brought in, and the Muslims laid waste the city and its citadel, 
burning its gates and leaving it devastated as though it had not been flour- 
ishing the day before. For its seizure and the work of killing and capturing, 
destruction and burning, took place within a single day (2). The emirs 
returned in safety. 

As for the Sultan, when he reached 'Athlith, he ordered it to be ravaged 
and its trees to be cut down. They were all felled, and the buildings there 
were destroyed on that day, after which the Sultan returned (3). He gave 
the infidels a taste of regret - and what a regret - for after this first 
experience, he would surely bring back to them the fate of death. He turned 
his horse's reins aside from 'Athlith but it still lay within their reach ; he 
had changed the hour but his aim at his target there was true and the post- 
ponement was (only) to a fixed time. He had seen that he should take in 
hand 'Athlith's certain fate and he left its people as losers in its respect, 
cutting them to the heart before cutting off their town's provisions. 

He then returned to his dihliz at Caesarea and completed the destruction 
of the city, leaving no trace of it. While he was there, the emir Saif al- DIn 
al-Zaini arrived, bringing with him the mangonels from al-Subaiba, and an 
armoury was also brought in from Damascus. In addition, a number of 
people came from the side of the Franks seeking protection, among them 
being a prince. The Sultan gave them igta's and treated them graciously (4). 
Some emirs fell sick and the Sultan rode to visit them, they being the emir 
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Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Rumi, the emir jandar 'Izz al-Din and the emir 
'alam Saif al-Din al-Zaini. 


An account giving some information about Arsuf (Arsur) and its conquest. 91 


The unique and learned Qadi 'Izz al-Din Muhammad b. 'Ali Ibn 
Shaddad al-Halabi, the leading Imam, gave the following account in his 
work Al-A'lāg al-Khatira fi Dhikr Umara' al-Sham wa'l-Jazira : 

" There is no mention of Arsuf (Arsur ) amongst the conquests of 'Umar 
nor in any of the books that I have come across which were written in the 
early days of Islam. The first thing that I know of it is that the Franks took 
it over in the year 494 (1100-1). In 583 (1187-8) Saladin took it but it then 
became one of the places covered by the truce made between him and the 
Franks (1). When Louis (Raidafrans ) was released and came to al-Sahil, he 
built up Caesarea and Arsuf, and Arsuf remained in the hands of the Franks 
(2) until it was taken and laid waste by Sultan Baibars in the year 663 
(1264-5). " This is the end of Ibn Shaddad's account. 

I myself say that on the 29th of Jumada I in this year, that is (6)63 (19 
March 1265), Sultan Baibars left Caesarea without anyone knowing where 
he was going. In fact, he marched to Arsuf where he arrived at the start 
of Jumada II (21 March) (3). He ordered wood to be carried there and this 
was piled around Arsuf like lofty mountains and tall hills, and when the 
enemy looked to see this, they could hear the fates saying: " this is the 
fuel of Hell fire to which you are going." Mantlets were made from this 
wood, and the Sultan ordered two ditches to be dug from the city moat to 
that of the citadel (4). These were roofed over with timbers, and when they 
were finished he entrusted one of them to the emirs Shams al-Din Sunqur 
al-Rumi, Badr al-Din Baisari, Badr al-Din the khazindar al-Zahiri and 
Shams al-Din Ildikuz al-Karaki, with a number of Sanjaq emirs and others. 
The second was entrusted to the emirs Saif al-Din Qala'ün al-Alfi, ‘Alam 
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al-Din al-Halabi al-Kabir and Saif al-Din Karmun, together with a number 
of other emirs. A path was made leading from the moats to the citadel. 
The Franks came out to set fire to the wood but the emir Saif al-Din 
Oalā'ūn and others pursued them and Saif al-Din himself, with a number of 
other emirs, poured on water and the fire was put out. However, when the 
‘Muslims had finished blocking the moat with wood, the Franks cunningly 
drove atunnel from within the citadel until they got to a point beneath the 
blockage. They then cut through the earth until they reached the wood. They 
had made barrels full of grease and fat and they lit fires, having construc- 
ted bellows in the tunnels. The Muslim army knew nothing of this stratagem 
until the flames had taken hold. This happened at night and the Sultan him- 
"self came in the dark ; people threw themselves at the fire to extinguish it, 
and water was poured from water skins, but it was of no use. All the wood 
in the moat blazed up and scattered into ash and the Franks' stratagem was 
complete - may God Almighty abandon them. After this, however, God 
prepared the means of victory. 

The Sultan gave orders to the emir Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Rumi and 
those with him -that is half of the Sanjaq emirs, the right wing of the Bahri 
emirs, the right wing of the halqa and the right of the other emirs present 
except for those who had been sent to al-Bira and elsewhere - the emir with 
those others whom we have mentioned was to diga trench to the sea, starting 
from his position at the entrance to the ditch, from the edge of the moat on 
the side of the wall of Arsuf. The emir Saif al-Din Qala'ün al-Alfi with half 
of the Sanjaqs from the left wing together with the left wing of the halqa and 
of the Bahri squadron, was to dig to the end of the moat from the other dir- 
ection ; from both these directions a ditch was to be dug that would be 
masked by the wall of the enemy's moat. Openings were to be dug in this 
wall from which soil could be thrown down into the ditch until the earth in 
it reached the level of that in the moat (1). The Sultan summoned the 
engineers, and called for 'Izz al-Din Aibak al-Fakhri, one of the Atabek's 
companions, to whom he entrusted this matter. So work on these trenches 
continued, with the Sultan himself patrolling around and remaining contin- 
uously by the moat, working on it with his own hands and taking an equal 
share with the rest in pulling along the mangonels, throwing earth and 
moving stones. 

The Qadi Muhi al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Zàhir, author of the Biography of 
al-Malik al-Zahir (Sultan Baibars ), said : 

" May the coward's mother perish. I saw the Sultan endangering his own 
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life, which should have been well guarded, and holding it cheap, dear though 
it was : he went about unaccompanied, shield in hand. Now he would be in 
the ditch, now at the openings which were being made, and now by the sea 
shore shooting at the Frankish ships (1) and pulling on the mangonels. Then 
he would climb to the top of the palisades so as to shoot from there, showing 
everyone his part to play, ordering them to exert themselves, thanking 
those who deserved it and giving robes of honour to those who had disting- 
uished themselves by some act of merit. In spite of this, God showed 
mercy to His people by keeping him safe, and conferred favour on them by 
protecting him." 

The Qadi Muhi al-Din (also) said : 

" The emir Jamal al-Din b. Nahar told me that he had seen the Sultan 
shooting off three hundred arrows that day. The Prophet, may God bless 
him and give him peace, said : ' Power is in shooting '; and again : ' Who- 
ever shoots an arrow in God's cause, it is as though he had freed a slave '; 
and again : ' When they are within range of you, shoot at them with arrows 
and do not draw your swords till they come on you ' " 

It happened that once the Sultan came to the ditch and he sat down at the 
head of it behind a loop-hole where he was shooting. A number of Frankish 
horsemen came out with lances fitted with grappling irons, and before the 
Sultan noticed them, they were at the entrance of the ditch. He got up and 
fought with them hand to hand. He had with him the emirs Shams al-Din 
Sunqur al-Rumi, Badr al-Din Baisari al-Shamsi, Badr al-Din the khazin- 
dar, and others. Sunqur al-Rümi began to pass him stones with which he 
killed two horsemen, and the emir Husàm al-Din the dawadar cut off one 
of the grappling irons with his sword but was wounded in his upper arm. The 
Franks then retreated in a sorry state. 

The Sultan used to go round among his soldiers during the siege unacc- 
ompanied, but no one daredlook at him or point with a finger (at him ). 
Pious men and ascetics, faqihs and faqirs came to join in this blessed 
expedition which filled the land with troops and with people of all classes. 
But the army brought no wine in its train nor were there any lewd practices ; 
there were only virtuous women who brought the soldiers water to drink in 
the middle of the fighting and who pulled on the mangonels. The Sultan 
made grants of flocks and other things to a number of pious men such as 
Shaikh 'Ali al-Majnun and Shaikh Ilyas, while he gave Shaikh 'Ali al-Bakka' 
a sum of money. There was never any report that any one of his personal 
retainers had abandoned the fighting during his period of duty for some 
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affair of his own (a), nor that any emir had sent his servants to take his 
place while he rested ; but all the army took an equal part in all this. The 
Sultan was continually inspecting the mangonels himself. Karmun Aghà had 
made one that could shoot seven arrows (at one time ) and this did excellent 
service. Mangonels were brought up from Damascus which had to be carried 
in the passes on the shoulders of the mufradis. The emir 'Izz al-Din al- 
Afram exerted himself to the utmost in the siege, and, as officer in charge 
of the mangonels, he passed the night by them. When they had had their 
effect in destroying the walls and work had been finished on the ditches 
which ran up to the side of the moat from both directions, with wide entran- 
ces cut in them, the attack was made on Arsuf on Monday, the 8th of Rajab 
al-fard inthis year (26 April), and it was taken on that day (1). 

The Apostle of God, may God bless him and give him peace, has said: 
" The Fire cannot touch an eye that has shed tears through fear of God, nor 
one that has kept vigil in God's path." He also said : " One morning or one 
evening spent in God's path is better than the world and all that is in it, and 
to stand guard for one day in God's path is better than all the world holds " ; 
and again : " Blessed is that servant of God who guides his horse's reins 
in God's path, with his hair unkempt and his feet dusty, whether he be in the 
vanguard or the rear." 

The Sultan paid a visit to the grave of the pious Shaikh 'Ali b. ‘Alim 
who is buried by Arsuf .... 

Some well-known miracles were attributed to the pious Shaikh 'Ali al- 
Majnun, and in this campaign he did one remarkable thing. We have already 
told how he had come to take part in the campaign, together with a number 
of pious men. On the day of the capture (of Arsuf), before the news was 
known to anyone, the Shaikh mounted and fell into a mystical trance. He 
rode on until, halting at the edge of the moat, he frothed (at the mouth) and 
went out of his mind ; he began to raise his voice and point at the citadel, 
while the Muslims protected him with their shields. He remained in this 
state until the emir Shuja' al- Din al-Shibli sent to inform the Sultan that the 
bashura was breached ; then the Shaikh turned his horse's head and went 
back to the entrance of the ditch, at which the wall of the bashura fell. The 
Muslims were witnesses to this trance and the miracle .... 


LA 


(a) or "ofthe Sultan's "- the Arabic is ambiguous. 
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When God decreed the fall of the bashura at the fourth hour of Thursday, 
the Muslims climbed up to it and before the Franks had noticed them, they 
were in their midst, coming in from every entrance. The standards of 
Islam were raised over the bashura and it was surrounded by fighting men, 
while flames were hurled at its gates. The Sultan gave his banner to the 
emir Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Rumi, ordering him to use it to give quarter 
to the Franks when they asked for it. When the Franks saw this, they gave 
up fighting, and Shams al-Din handed the banner to the emir 'Alam al-Din 
Sanjar al-Masruri the hajib, known as al-Khayyat. Ropes were let down 
to him from the citadel of Arsuf which he tied around his waist, keeping 
the banner with him, and the Franks then drew him up to the citadel. He 
took their swords and brought them out bound with ropes ; the emirs were 
standing in ranks and the prisoners were brought out in thousands (1). 

Caesarea was taken on a Thursday, as was its citadel ; and Arsuf was 
also taken on a Thursday (2) - this being an indication of God's assistance - 
praise be to Him, Almighty is He. It is reported of the Prophet, may God 
bless him and give him peace, that he would never set off on a journey 
except on a Thursday. The 'ulamā's have said that those going out in the 
holy war should only do so on a Thursday in order to follow the practice 
of the Apostle of God in his journeys. For it is on Thursdays that affairs 
are presented to God, Glorious and Almighty. 

When there was not a single Frank left in Arsuf, the Sultan gave the 
citadel over to the Muslims, with all the grain, stores and money it cont- 
ained. There were a number of horses and mules there, but he did not take 
any of these except for the ones that he paid for with his own money. A 
number of Muslims who had been prisoners of the Franks were released 
at that time and their bonds were taken to be used on the Franks, these 
infidels now being prisoners in their place. Thus the hearts of a believing 
people were relieved - praise be to Him who acts as He wishes. The 
Sultan sent off a number of his officers with the prisoners, despatching so 
many Frankish prisoners to each emir and so many to each officer. 

In a letter to the Castellan of Jaffa (3) he told him to write to his lord 
(John of Ibelin), saying : 

" We brook no oppression : if anyone takes a sown field (of ours), in its 
place we capture a lofty citadel ; and for any peasant of ours captured we 
seize a thousand armed warriors. If they destroy a house wall, we destroy 
walls of cities. The sword is in the hand of one who strikes and the horse's 
reins are in the grasp of the rider. We have a hand which cuts necks and 
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another which reaches to the porticos (of palaces ). Whoever wishes to pick 
a quarrel (with us) must know what he is about ; and whoever wishes (to 
take ) something (from us) will find (disasters such as ) these ordained for 
him." z 

The Sultan then began to share out the towers of Arsuf among the emirs, 
assigning them the task of destroying them and ordering that the prisoners 
be brought for the demolition work. It was as God Almighty said: " They 
destroy their houses with their own hands and the hands of the believers." 
.... When Almighty God granted the capture of Caesarea to Sultan Baibars, 
as we have already told, he ordered the emir Saif al-Din al-Rumi, the 
dawadar, to inspect its territories and to ascertain their revenues ; after 
which schedules were made of them. Then when Arsuf was captured, thanks 
to Almighty God, as we have related, the gadi of Damascus was summoned 
together with his assessors and the agent in charge of the Damascus treas- 
ury. The Sultan ordered that the emirs who had fought (in this campaign) 
should be given the lands that we shall mention from amongst those whose 
capture had been granted him by Almighty God. Unbeknown to them, decrees 
were written out for each of them and when these were validated, they were 
distributed amongst the recipients. A general certificate granting ownership 
was formulated, the text of which was as follows : 

" - To continue : praise be to God for the unbroken chain of His aid and 
for the fact that He has enabled the religion of Islam to go proudly in the 
purest of robes ; praise be to Him for his conguest ; when men saw how 
advantageously it occurred and the greatness of its effect, they realised 
that it is for some purpose that the ruler has been granted his rule. Bened- 
iction and blessing be on our master Muhammad who waged war against the 
unbelievers, fighting them with his sharp-edged sword so as to show them 
who could expect the rewards of the next world ; and on his family and 
companions be a perpetual benediction, night and morning. The best favour 
is that which follows despair, coming after a period when kings have been 
feeble and the people negligent (1). How excellent a favour it was to the 
religion of Muhammad which brought it unity, opening the doors to conguest 
when the two enemies, Frank and Tartar, were routed; it moved through (a) 
the two lands and the two seas - salt, bitter waters and waters that are 


(a): cf. Vol. I p. 227. 
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fresh and sweet (1). It was a favour which caused the armies of Islam to 
bring about the humiliation of the Franks by going to fight them in the heart 
of their lands, passing their strongholds and going through their provinces 
and settlements ; those who were left over by the hungry swords when these 
had had their fill were led off to the cords of captivity. Some of these armies 
snatch Frankish castles and destroy fortresses ; some rebuild what the 
Tartars destroyed in the east, with lofty (a) fortifications ; and some, in 
the Hijaz, take over towering citadels and scale high mountains. These, 
praise be to God, are builders and destroyers, merciless and merciful . 
All this has been achieved by one appointed by God, to whom He gave a 
drawn sword with which he struck. The winds of divine aid were made to 
serve him and bore up his stirrup as he travelled to the home of Victory, 
journeying day and night. After seeing him in her court, Fortune made him 
king : extolling him, she exclaimed : " This is no mortal "(b). For this is 
the Sultan al-Malik al-Zahir,Rukn al-Dunya wa'l-Din (Pillar of the World 
and of Religion),Abu'l-Fath (Father of Victory), Baibars, whose swords 
God has made into keys to unlock the lands. His standards are like mount- 
ains, with the spear points at their heads flashing to guide God's servants. 
He it is who takes lands and gives them away, bestowing them with all they 
contain. When God is gracious to him, he gives thanks, and when he hasthe 
power he forgives and makes peace and he is backed by destiny. When he 
is granted conquests by divine assistance he shares them in his generosity 
with those who took part in them with him, saying : " This gift is for those 
who were there." When God grants him the capture of citadels, he destroys 
the walls, giving the blood to the sharp swords, the necks to the chains of 
captivity, and the cultivated lands to his friends and helpers. The only 
reward he takes for himself lies in the references to his sword recorded in 
the registers kept by the angels and in what will be included in future biog- 
raphies that will joyfully record the conquest of frontiers that God set in 
his name. 

"He is a hero, who grants countries as gifts and gives away towns, 


(a) The Arabic may imply comparison, as Quatremere (Iii p. 11)suggests 
"fortifier mieux que jamais". 

(b) Quatremère (I ii p. 12) takes the direct speech to include the next 
sentence. 
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"despising villages. 

We have heard of generous men, but he has shown us before our own 
eyes twice as much as what we know by hearsay that they did. 

The generous act well by calculation, but he acts by innovation. 


" Thus it is that he has achieved these conquests whereby God has greatly 
rewarded him and doubled his recompense. He has companions who shine 
like stars, penetrative as fate, closely joined as pearls on a string, who 
cling together like drops of heavy rain in the rivalry to obey. He did not 
wish to be singled out from amongst them by the receipt of a favour nor to 
enjoy by himself and appropriate exclusively a benefit won by their swords 
and obtained by their resolution. He thought that he should prefer them to 
himself, distributing over them the rays coming from the light of his sun, 
so as to leave to their sons and to their sons' sons something which would 
last till the end of time and endure for ever. Thus the sons could live on his 
favour as their fathers had done. For the best benefit is one that is com- 
prehensive and the finest, one which endures. The august decree has gone 
forth, embracing the offspring and posterity of its recipients and shining 
with the radiance of the bright stars. It confers on the Sultan's emirs and 
personal followers mentioned and recorded in this document, the places and 
estates designated as will be clearly set out (1) : 

To : 

The Atabek Faris al-Din Uqtay al-Salihi, 'Attīl in its entirety ; 

The emir Jamal al-Din Aidughdi al-'Azizi, half of Zaita ; 

The emir Badr al-Din Baisari al-Shamsi al- -Salihi, half of Tur Karm ; 
The emir Badr al-Din Bilik al-Khazindar al- -Zahiri, half of Tur Karm ; 
The emir Shams al-Din Ildikuz al-Karaki, a quarter of Zaita ; 

The emir Saif al-Din Qilij al-Baghdadi, a quarter of Zaita ; 

The emir Rukn al-Din Baibars Khass Turk al-Kabir al-Salihi, the whole 


of Afrasin ; 
The emir 'Alā' al-Din Aidakin al- -Bundugdār al- -Salihi, the whole of Baqat 
al-Sharqiya ; 


The emir 'Izz al-Din Aidamur al-Halabi al- Salihi, half of Qalansuwa ; 
The emir Shams al-Din Sunqur al- Rümi al- -Salihi, half of Qalansuwa ; 
The emir Saif al-Din Qala'un al-Alfi al- -Salihi, half of Tayyibat al-Ism ; 
The emir 'Izz al-Din Īghān Samm al-Maut, half of Tayyibat al-Ism ; 
The emir Jamal al-Din al-Najibi, na'ib saltana of Syria, all of Umm 
al- -Fahm from the territory of Caesarea ; 


, 
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The emir ‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Halabi al-Salihi, all of Bathan ; 

The emir Jamal al-Din Aqush al-Muhammadi al-Salihi, half of Burin ; 

The emir Fakhr al-Din al-Tunba' al-Himsi, half of Burin ; 

The emir Jamal al-Din Aidughdi al-Hajibi al-Nasiri, half of Bizin ; 

The emir Badr al-Din Bilik al-Aidamuri al-Salihi, half of Bizin ; 

The emir Fakhr al-Din 'Uthman b. al-Malik al-Mughith, a third of Jalama; 

The emir Shams al-Din Salar al-Baghdadi, a third of Jalama ; 

The emir Sarim al-Din Siraghan, a third of Jalama ; 

The emir Nasir al-Din al-Qaimari, half of al-Burj al-Ahmar ; 

The emir Saif al-Din Balaban al-Zaini al-Salihi, half of al-Burj al-Ahmar; 

The emir Saif al-Din Itamish al-Sa'di, half of Yamma ; 

The emir Shams al-Din Aqsunqur, the silah-dar, half of Yamma ; 

Al-Malik al-Mujāhid Saif al-Din Ishaq, lord of al-Jazira, half of Dannāba ; 

Al-Malik al-Muzaffar, lord of Sinjar, half of Dannaba ; 

The emir Badr al-Din Muhammad Bi, son of the emir Husam al-Din Baraka 
Khan, Dair al-Ghusun in its entirety. 

The emir 'Izz al-Din Aibak al-Afram, emir jandar, half of al-Shuwaika ; 

The emir Saif al-Din Karmun Agha al-Tatari, half of al-Shuwaika ; 

The emir Badr al-Din al-Waziri, half of Tubras ; 

The emir Rukn al-Din Mankuwars al-Duwaidari, half of Tubras ; 

The emir Saif al-Din Qushtimur al-'Ajami, the whole of 'Illār ; 

The emir 'Alā' al-Din, brother of the duwaidar, half of 'Ar'arà ; 

The emir Saif al-Din Baihaq al-Baghdadi, half of 'Ar'ara ; 

The emir Saif al-Din Dakhak al-Baghdadi, half of Far'un ; 

The emir 'Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Azkashi, half of Far'un ; 

The emir ‘Alam al-Din Tardaj al-Amadi, all of Sabahiya ; 

The emir Husam al-Din Itamish b. Utlis Khan, all of Saida ; 

The emir 'Alā' al-Din Kundughdi al-Zahiri, emir majlis, (all of) al-Sair 
al-Faugā ; 

The emir ‘Izz al-Din Aibak al-Hamawi al-Zahiri, half of Irtah ; 

The emir Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Alfi, half of Irtah ; 

The emir 'Alà'al-Din Taibars al-Zahiri, half of Baqat al-gharbiya ; 

The emir 'Ala' al-Din ‘Ali al-Tunkuzi, half of Bāgat al-gharbiya ; 

The emir 'Izz al-Din al-Atabik al-Fakhri, all of al-Qusair ; 

The emir ‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Sairafi al-Zahiri, all of Akhsas ; 

The emir Rukn al-Din Baibars al-Mu'izzi, half of Qaffin ; 

The emir Shujā' al-Din Tughril al-Shibli, emir mihmandar, half of Kafr 
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The emir 'Alà' al-Din Kundughdi al-Hubaishi, commander of the Bahri 
emirs, half of Kafr Ra'i ; M 

The emir Sharaf al-Din b. Abi'l-Qasm, half of Kasfa ; _ 

The emir Baha' al-Din Ya'qub al-Shahrazuri, half of Kasfa ; 

The emir Jamal al-Din Musa b. Yaghmur, ustadh al-dar al-'aliya, half 
of Barwaika ; =. 

The emir ‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Hilli al-Ghazzawi, half of Barwaika ; 

The emir ‘Alam al-Din Sanjar, nà'ib emir jandar, half of Hanuta belong- 
ing to Arsuf ; T 

The emir Saif al-Din Baidaghan al-Rukni, all of Fardisiya from the terr- 
itory of Caesarea ; 

The emir 'Izz al-Din Aidamur al-Zahiri, na'ib of Kerak, a third of Habla 
from the territory of Arsuf ; 

The emir Jamal al-Din Aqush, the silah-dar, al-Rumi, a third of Habla ; 

The emir Shams al-Din Sunqur Jah al-Zahiri, a third of Habla from the 
territory of Arsuf ; 

The emir Badr al-Din Baktash al-Fakhri, emir silah, a third of Jaljuliya ; 

The emir 'Alā' al-Din Kushtughdi al-Shamsi, a third of Jaljuliya ; 

The emir Badr al-Din Baktut Bajka al-Rumi, a third of Jaljuliya . " (1) 


Copies were made of this general legal certificate of ownership and one 
was distributed to each emir, naming the place (that he was to receive). 
The Grand Qadi was invested with a robe of honour, after which he went off 
to Damascus. This noble deed was recorded for the Sultan by Almighty God 
in the page (of his deeds ) before ever it was written in his biography. Each 
of the emirs received what had been assigned to him. The mangonels were 
transported to the nearby citadels of Kerak and 'Ajlun and elsewhere. Then 
when the destruction of Arsuf was completed, the Sultan left on Tuesday, 
the 23rd of the month of Rajab al-fard in the year 663, the year with which 
we are dealing (11 May 1265). The back of the Franks' power was now 
broken, their affairs were in disarray, their endeavours frustrated, and 
wailing attended the herald of their destruction (2). The word of Islam was 
exalted ; unbelief had perished and the strong castles of the unbelievers 
had not profited them. 
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Also inthis year, messengers arrived at the Sultan's court from the 106 
Emperor, from the kings of the Franks, from Alphonso (X of Castile) 
(Alfunsh) and from the Yemen, with ships laden with gifts for the ruler 
of the castles of the Isma'ilis (1). The gifts were accompanied by their 
messengers who were on their way to the Isma'ilis' leader to ingratiate 
themselves there and to buy security. For they did not know that God's 
hand is above their hands. When they arrived with their wealth, the 
Sultan gave orders to make a display of strength that might show them the 
workings of destiny, and to do something which might destroy their evil 
customs. For one can hold the view that evil should be requited with evil. 
So he ordered that these gifts should be made subject to customs' dues to 
show his opinion of the weakness of those who sought to buy off the 
Isma'ilis' evil-doing, to show the kings whose hearts they had filled with 
fear that behind them is a king who takes every ship like this by violence 
and to give warning of how he intended to crush them. So the dues were 
exacted. 

The Sultan used to write to the Isma'ilis to express his disapproval and 
to threaten to ravage their lands. A letter then came from them with an 
entreaty that when he made a peace with the Franks, he should mention them 
in it in order that they might understand that they were his servants and 
that he was concerned for them (2). 


An account of an attack on Homs by the King of the Franks at Tripoli, and 107 
of the defeat of the Franks by the Muslims. 


It is said that Prince Bohemond (VI) (al-Birins Bimund), son of Bohemond (V) 
the King of the Franks at Tripoli, mustered an army and, after asking for 
help from the Templars and the Hospitallers (3), made an attack in the 
direction of Homs. The nā'ib al-saltana there was the emir ‘Alam al-Din 
Sanjar al-Bashqirdi who, when he learnt that the Prince was on the move, 
took precautions and posted scouts at the fords. The Prince made for the 
ford of Balala, but the emir forestalled him with those troops that he had 
with him and got possession of it. So when the infidel came up with his 
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horse and foot, he found the ford held and he turned aside to another one. 
The Muslims were heartened and they crossed the water tohis side and 
followed after him. He was defeated and they continued in pursuit, killing 
and plundering, until he was deep in his own country, driven back as a 
hunted fugitive, content to return empty-handed, frustrated in the hopes 
that he had held. The Muslims returned home without having lost a single 
man. This encounter took place on the 8th of Safar in this year (19 
November 1265) (1). 


An account of the preparations made by Sultan Baibars for a raid on the 
Franks ; his journey out to Syria, and his visit to Hebron and to Jerusalem. 


In the month of Rajab in this year (8 April- 7 May 1266), Sultan Baibars 
concerned himself with the launching of a military expedition. He sent word 
to the Egyptian provinces ordering the muster of the levies from their iqtas. 
Some of these levies were late in coming and so he sent his silah-dars to 
all the districts of Egypt, where they hung up the governors by their hands 
for three days to punish them for not having speeded the muster. (This was 
in spite of the fact that ) amongst these governors were isfahsillaris. So the 
levies were mustered and the Sultan left at the beginning of Sha'ban, travel- 
ling on the third of the month (10 May). When he arrived at Gaza he sent 
out the emirs Jamal al-Din Aidughdi al-'Azizi and Saif al-Din Qalà'ün with 
a detachment of his army. They made for al-'Aujā, while he himself set 
off to visit Hebron and Jerusalem. He then reached Hebron.... 

He heard that the Jews and Christians, may God Almighty curse them, 
were charged dues to make their pilgrimage there and to go down to the 
cave, filthy as they were. He disapproved of that and wrote a decree, for- 
bidding them from entering the noble shrine. Things have remained like 
that, may God give him a good reward. 

He then set off for Jerusalem where he distributed a great quantity of 
alms on his visit. He went incognito to the Haram al-Sharif ( Temple area) 
with two or three companions, and then, after performing the Friday 
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prayer in Jerusalem, he left for ‘Ain Jalut (Geluth). This, then, is what 
happened to the Sultan. 

As for the detachment of troops that he had sent out, they made for Homs 
without knowing in what direction they were to move (from there). What 
happened we shall tell, if God Almighty wills. 


An account of the raid by the troops sent out against Tripoliand its districts, 109 
together with their capture and destruction of the two fortresses of Halba 
(Albe) and 'Argā (Arcas). 


When the detachment of troops reached Homs, as we have already 
explained, a letter came to the emirs from the Sultan, ordering them to 
make for Tripoli and its territories. So they rode off without the Franks - 
may God Almighty forsake them - being aware of them, and, after penetr- 
ating Frankish territory, they poured in a surge through the wadis, arriving 
in the morning at Hisn al-Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers )(1). Their raid took 
them towards the sea coast in the direction of Tripoli, and they camped 
against a castle known as Tuban (2) in the territory of Hisn al-Akrad. 
They stayed attacking it for one day, after which they took it, capturing a 
number of prisoners there. 

There was a garrison in the fortress of Halba (Albe) (3)- which is as 
strong as that of 'Ajlun - but they fled, leaving the place empty. The 
(Muslim ) troops entered and took possession of it, getting from it a great 
quantity of copper, coffers, sugar and other things. When its garrison fled, 
the Muslims caught up with their rear and killed them, capturing their 
women. The garrison of the fortress of 'Arqa (Arcas) (4), seeing what had 
happened at Halba, made their own escape. The fortress of 'Argā resembles 
that of Homs and it has considerable revenues, the annual income of its land 
coming from imposts, cane and cultivated fields, and amounting to a large 
sum (5). The Muslim troops did not stop before they had destroyed both 
'Arqa and Halba. 

They then encamped against a great castle called al-Qulai'at ( Coliath ) (6), 
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which was surrendered to them on the 4th of the month of Ramadan (9 June) 
on terms of quarter, after which it, too, was destroyed. On the return 
of the troops, the emir Saif al-Din Qala'ün al-Alfi camped near al-Oulai'āt 
(Coliath), and by night he sent out an officer to watch any Franks who 
might be coming out. He found fifty crossbowmen and arbalesters coming 
from Safitha (Chastel Blanc) (1) to Hisn al-Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers). 
All of them were taken and killed and their heads brought in. A number of 
Templars then came out to attack those who were foraging for the horses of 
the Muslim troops. However, the emir Saif al-Din had taken the precaution 
of stationing some soldiers with the servants. When the Templars made 
their sally against the servants, the soldiers came out against them, killed 
some of them and captured others. The lord of Safitha (2) sent a spy who 
was arrested and hanged. A dispatch then went to the Sultan from the emirs 
whom he had sent out, telling him that they had found Frankish horse and 
foot going from Safitha as reinforcements to Hisn al-Akrad, and that they 
had killed fifty of them. They also mentioned the arrival of two thousand 
bedouin cavalry who had exerted themselves to the utmost ; the emir Sharaf 
al-Din 'Īsā b. Muhannā had been wounded twice. The Sultan decreed that 
those who had lost a horse should receive in exchange two head of cattle. 
He also gave orders that a detachment should be sent to Homs, while the 
troops who had been sent out were to return to his service (3). God knows 
better. 


An account of the dispatch of troops to Frankish territory and their raid 
against Tyre and other places. 


When the Sultan came towards Acre after his visit to Jerusalem, he sent 
the emirs 'Alà' al-Din the bunduqdar and 'Izz al-Din Ughan al-Rukni with a 
detachment of troops towards Tyre. They went into the mountains by night 
and, after experiencing great hardships through the difficulties of the rugged 
country, they raided Tyre and took as booty a large quantity of camels, 
cattle and sheep. The Kamandur of the King of Sis (Lesser Armenia ) (4) 
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was captured with two companions - they had retired to a tower and were 
taken on promise of quarter - and the vizier of Tyre (1), together with a 
number of Franks, was also taken. The emir Saif al-Din Ītāmish went off 
inthe direction of Sidon and the Sultan ordered the (other) emirs (a) to 
come up towards Safad (Saphet), while he himself set off for Acre. He sent 
the emirs Badr al-Din al-Aidamuri and Badr al-Din Baisari towards al- 
Qarn (2), and he sent the emir Fakhr al-Din al-Himsi to Jabal 'Àmila (3). 
Raids were launched from all sides; the emirs laid siege to al-Qarn and a 
castle near Acre was captured (4). The Muslims took spoils upon spoils, 
so much so that no one could be found to buy the cattle and buffaloes (5). 
The attack covered the whole of the territory of the Franks (6), from the 
confines of Tripoli to the vicinity of Arsüf (Arsur), the troops sent to 
Tripoli being in the one part, those sent to Tyre in another, with the Sultan 
inthe region of Acre and the emir Nagir al-Din al-Qaimari at 'Athlith 
(Chastiau Pélerin ). 

A letter then came from the Master of the Hospitallers (Hugh Revel) at 
Acre addressed to the Atabek, asking him to try to make peace and alluding 
tothe supplies coming to them from Tripoli and Armenia. In reply, the 
Atabek sent such threats and menaces as he pleased. After that, the Sultan 
concerned himself with his expedition against Safad (Saphet), as we shall 
tell, if God Almighty wills. 


(a) lit. "them". 
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An account giving some information about Safad (Saphet ) ; of how the armies 
marched there with Sultan Baibars, and of its siege. 


Safad (Saphet) was originally a hill on which was a populous village 
beneath Burj al-Yatim. It stayed in Muslim hands until the Franks took it 
as part of their Syrian conquests. The Frankish Templars built (the fort- 
ress ) of Safad in the year 495 (1101-2) (1) - there is no mention of it in any 
of the early Islamic histories. It is a strong castle on a mountain, surrounded 
by (other) mountains and by valleys. After a violent siege, Sultan Saladin 
captured it on the 14th of Shawwal in the year 584 (6 December 1188), the 
garrison having been given quarter (2). Saladin then gave it as an iqta', 
together with Tiberias, to the emir Sa'd al-Din Mubarak b. Tamirak, and 
both places remained in his hands until his death in the year 608 (1211-2). 
(Safad) then passed to his son, Fath al-Din Ahmad, who joined the service 
of al-Malik al-Mu'azzam ‘Isa, the ruler of Damascus. ‘Isa gave him (other 
igtà's ) in exchange for Safad and Tiberias, while later he granted him Safad 
by itself without Tiberias. It stayed in his possession until the year 616 
(1219-20) when ‘Isa took it from him and destroyed it, together with Jerus- 
alem, for fear lest they fall into the hands of the Franks. That was in the 
year 617 (1220-1) (3). Safad remained a ruin with its lands being held by the 
rulers of Damascus, none of whom were concerned to rebuild it. Then al- 
Malik al-Salih 'Imad al-Din Isma'il, who had taken over Damascus, gave it 
to the Franks together with other places, so as to induce them to help him in 
his war against al-Malik al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, the ruler of Egypt (4). 

When the Franks got possession of it, they called in Muslim prisoners (a) 
who were in their lands to build it up. There were a thousand of these 
prisoners, while the Franks there numbered less than two hundred. The 
prisoners made common cause and agreed on a resolve to attack them. Then 
they thought that they must have someone to give them shelter on whom they 
could rely for defence. So they wrote to the emir Saif al-Din 'Alf b. Qilfj 
al-Nuri who at that time was holding the castle of 'Ajlun on behalf of al-Malik 
al-Nasir Da'ud, the ruler of Kerak, asking him to write to his master, 
requesting him to give them the order to attack the Franks and to send them 
someone to take over the fortress. The emir sent the letter to Dā'ūd; when 





(a) lit. " prisoners from amongst the Muslims who were .. " 
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he had read it, he forwarded it to Isma'il who sent it to the Frankish 
Templars. When they saw what was in it, they took the prisoners, brought 
them to Acre and butchered them to the last man. May God give Isma'il 
no good return nor any great reward for this terrible act of evil, the like 
of which is recorded in no work and whose responsibility falls on him. 

The Franks then built up Safad with Isma'il's help, and it remained in 
their hands as an obstruction in the throat of Syria and a blockage in the 
chest of Islam until Sultan Baibars concerned himself to march on it in this 
year. 

Before Baibars reached Acre - may God have mercy on him - he ordered 
the emir 'Ala' al-Din Aidakin al-Shihabi, one of the Syrian emirs, and a 
detachment of his army to go towards the lands of the Franks, though he did 
not tell them of their destination. He then sent a letter, which he ordered 
| the emir not to read until he and his men were mounted and on their way. 

The letter, in fact, contained orders for them to go to Safad, while the emir 
Fakhr al-Din al-Fa'izi was to go towards al-Shaqif (Beaufort ) (1). Each of 
them went in his appointed direction, and the emir 'Alā' al-Din invested 
Safad, keeping watch on it but not fighting. Then the Sultan sent the emir 
silah, Badr al-Din Baktash al-Fakhri, to Safad with a dihliz, after which 
the e emirs 'Alā' al-Din the bundugdār and "Izz al-Dīn Ūghān arrived there. 
They camped against the place and intensified the pressure on it. 

The Sultan stayed by Acre until the arrival of those troops whom we 
have already mentioned as raiding Tyre and other places. He had a number 
of mangonels constructed and these he distributed amongst the emirs to be 
transported. He then went off with his troops, wearing their armour, and, 
riding up close to the gate of Acre, he halted at Tell al-Fudul (Toron Sal- 
adini), after which he left for 'Ain Jālut (Geluth). 

The emir Saif al-Din al-Zaini had set off to bring up the mangonels from 
Damascus ; he worked hard to get this done and the emir Jamāl al-Din al- 
Najibi (also) took a hand in the task. The mangonels were carried on the 
men's shoulders. 

The Sultan marched off and came down against Safad on Monday, the 
8th of the great month of Ramadan in this same year (13 June 1266) that we 
have mentioned, after which he laid siege to it. 

In the course of the siege a messenger from the ruler of Tyre (Philip 
of Montfort ) came to present his services to the Sultan who reproached him, 
as he had sent him a message saying: " If you want me to grant you security, 
then drive out my Frankish enemies from your midst, for it was part of our 
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oath that my enemies should be yours." Another reason for the Sultan's dis- 
pleasure was the aid that the Tyrians had given to the Franks in the raid on 

Baniyas (Belinas) and their killing of one of his subjects - things which 

necessarily involved the breaking of the pact (1). (The Sultan also said) : 

" Your messenger had come to me about the establishment of bases (for 

agreement ) with the Genoese, saying that they would come in great ships 

and attack Acre by sea, while I and my armies attacked by land. The ruler 

of Tyre was to be with the Genoese at sea inthis attack. I came, but not 

one of them arrived and so your master knows that it is on his side that the 
pact has been broken " (2). The Tyrian messenger thus left. 

Messengers from the Isma'ilis also came, and to them the Sultan said : 
" I have heard that when the armies of Islam attacked the lands of Tripoli, 
you protected the cattle of the Franks and stored their goods for them. Yet 
you used to send me letters complaining of having the Franks as neighbours 
and saying that you only paid them toll because my armies were far away, 
whereas were they to be near at hand you would water your knives with 
Frankish blood. Then when my armies did come to your country to free you 
from oppression, you ingratiated yourselves with the Franks by taking their 
cattle for safe-keeping." These Isma'ilis had no troops supporting (the 
cause of) Islam and so they were asked to send some reinforcements or 
some money which could be used to pay for troops or else to contribute the 
dues that they had been paying to the Franks (3). A believing servant (of 
God) is better than a polytheist. After their messenger (sic) had gone off 
with this answer, one of them, al-Sahib Jamal al-Din, arrived, though (pre- 
viously) it had been unheard of for him to come in person. He was treated 
with honour and he saw for himself the state of the troops. But he produced 
a present of no great size, which led to his being viewed with disfavour. So 
he asked the Atabek to try to conciliate the Sultan and he made a great add- 
ition to his gifts, as well as undertaking to bring a quantity of money, which 
he went off to fetch (4). 

Next, the messenger of the Lady of Beirut (Isabel of Ibelin) came 
with gifts. To him the Sultan pointed out that the ruler of Beirut (John of 
Ibelin) with whom he had had an agreement had died (5). He expressed his 
disapproval of the attack made at sea by the corsairs of Beirut against 
the Atabek's ship, of the treacherous treatment of its passengers and the 
seizure of the ship. Thus the messenger left, without having won the Sul- 
tan's favour, for his queen. 

Messengers came from Jaffa to whom the Sultan pointed with disapproval 
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at the fact that mangonels had been set up on the citadel at Jaffa, in spite 
of the fact that they were at peace (1). 

Messengers came from Şahyun (Saone ) and to them the Sultan expressed 
disapproval that their ruler had not come in person and brought reinforce- 
ments. He distributed money amongst his army ; and over and above these 
visits he was busy with the siege. It happened that a skirmish took place 
and the emir 'Izz al-Din Khass Turk al-Zahiri rode up, pressing home an 
attack ; the masons advanced and started on the saps, while the artificers 
threw fials of naphtha at the gate which was burned. The Sultan rewarded 
Khass Turk al-Zahiri with the gift of ten thousand dirhams, a valuable 
horse, a coat of mail and a robe of honour. 

On the 21st of Ramadan, the month already mentioned (26 June), the 
mangonels arrived and the Sultan, in his concern for them, sent out the 
emir jandar 'Izz al-Din to meet them. The camels could not manage them 
and so the Sultan got the emirs, the troops and everyone else to carry them 
on their shoulders from Jisr Ya'qub (Vadum Jacob ), which is one stage from 
Safad. He came out himself with his personal retinue and pulled along the 
mangonel beams with the oxen. 

The Qadi Muhi al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, author of the Biography of al- 
Malik al-Zahir (Sultan Baibars ), quoted a conversation he had had with al- 
Malik al-Mujahid, the ruler of al-Jazira, who said : " I hauled (at the 
beams ) with the Sultan until I got tired: then I went off and rested, after 
which I came and hauled for a time, and I went off several times after that. 
But the Sultan stayed as he was, taking no rest and continuing to work away 
at moving the beams by himself with his attendants and his household ser- 
vants and stable grooms." 

The mangonels began to shoot on the 26th of the month of Ramadan (1 
July). The Frankish leader had a house within Safad (2) whose bearings 
were given to the Sultan ; he climbed up himself to the top of the Maghribi 
mangonel until he could see it. He then ordered the mangonel's crew to 
shoot at it, and this was done. He was constantly riding out and halting 
beneath the mangonels, and he would distribute robes of honour and make 
gifts. As Frankish prisoners were brought to him from Acre and Tyre, he 
would give rewards tothose who brought them. The Egyptian and Syrian 
troops who had been in the lands of Tripoli then came up and when they 
had all passed across, each emir dismounted at his own station. They then 
came up and kissed the ground, while the Sultan remained standing at his 
own post, without moving from it. The emir Badr al-Din al-Aidamuri went 
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out to see the new moon of Shawwal and a stone fell on his head (1). The 
Sultan then gave orders that no one should meet to keep the Feast ( 'Id al- 
Fitr) and that no one should quit his post, for fear lest the enemy might 
take advantage of this opportunity when the (Muslim ) troops were off their 
guard. The Maghribi mangonel was used to shoot with good effect that day. 
A proclamation was made in the army that whoever brought in wine or 
drank it would be hanged. 

On the 2nd of Shawwal ( 7 July ), the Sultan concerned himself with ( plans 
for) anattack which he arranged with al-Malik al-Mansur, the lord of 
Hama, and the leading emirs. The people exerted themselves to engage in 
the fight. Some arrows and spears had been produced that had been treated 
with naphtha , and these were distributed amongst the artificers. The masons 
were promised one hundred dinars for the man who brought the first stone 
(from the citadel wall), and so on for the second and the third, down to the 
tenth. The Sultan's own retinue were told to keep to their battle stations and 
not to concern themselves with attending on him. At evening, the troops 
began the advance. A number of pious men had come to join the expedition, 
amongst them being the good shaikh, the Grand Qadi of the Hanbalites in 
Damascus. At midnight, the Sultan's military band moved off and the Sultan 
mounted and attacked the trench of the bashura. The Franks fought fiercely 
and the believers exerted themselves to the utmost. A number of those 
fighting in this holy war found martyrdom ; and a man would see his comrade 
killed, drag away his body and take his place. Many saps were opened up 
into which the sappers penetrated. The Sultan gave each of them three 
hundred dinars and everyone who performed any feat was instantly rewarded 
for it, as the Sultan distributed robes of honour and gave away money, 
sharing the fighting with his troops, going into the saps and joining them in 
the attacks. He set up a tent by his standards and in it he stationed doctors 
and surgeons. The badly wounded, foreigners and masons, were taken there 
and drink and food were given to the army. 

On the 8th of Shawwal ( 13 July), the Franks dug a counter mine against 
the Muslims in the saps and this came in on the mine of the emir Saif al- 
Din Qala'un al-Alfi. A hand-to-hand fight followed. After that, a bridge was 
constructed at the gate of the citadel by which this latter could be reached. 

On the 11th of Shawwal (16 July), the Sultan mounted and, after stopping 
by the mangonels, he rode off alone and then, dismounting from his horse 
and taking a shield, he went into the saps and inspected them. 

On the night of the 14th (19-20 July), the Muslims pushed forwards very 
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strongly. The Sultan rode up to near the gate, though the Muslims shouted 
at him, imploring him not to endanger himself rashly. After looking at the 
saps, he went back again and while he was in the middle of doing these 
things the battle was raging. Then, at mid-day, he saw that the Muslims had 
tired of the battle and some of them had dispersed. He ordered his personal 
followers to ride to the tents and to use clubs to get the emirs and the 
soldiers up from them. He said : " Are you taking your ease while the 
Muslims are in such a state ? " Everyone was roused and the order was 
given for the arrest of the emirs, of whom there were more than forty. 
They were arrested, put in chains and taken to the armoury ; but afterwards 
intercession was made for them and they were ordered to keep to their posts. 
The saps were enlarged and breaches were made in the walls. The Franks 
lost heart and though they burned the mantlets on the bashūra to prevent 
the Muslims from scaling it, it did them no good. When the Sultan saw that, 
he ordered the drums, of which there were twenty five pairs in all, to be 
beaten and the Muslims all came up towards him. They stuck the pegs of 
their horses into the side of the bāshūra, and when morning came, the 
Muslim flags were everywhere on the bashura walls. The Franks abandoned 
it and were driven back to the citadel. This happened on Tuesday, halfway 
through Shawwal (20 July) (1) and on this day the Muslims began to mine 
Burj al-Yatim as well as other towers of the citadel. During this time, the 
good shaikh Nabhan met a martyr's death as he was renewing his ritual 
ablution in the tent of the emir Badr al-Din the khazindar. What happened 
next we shall relate, if God Almighty wills. 


| 


An account of the surrender of Safad (Saphet ) by the Franks ; their leaving 119 
it without safe-conduct ; and their slaughter. 


When the Franks in Safad were reduced to extremities, they sent their 
messengers to Sultan Baibars toask forquarter. As a condition he stipulated 
that they should not take with them any arms, cuirasses or money, nor 
should they damage any ofthe citadel's stores by fire or demolition. The 
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| messengers then went off and the Sultan started to work by guile, giving 

| some of them immunity from bombardment (a), sending kerchiefs and 

| making arrangements with a number of them to open the gates. Word of 
this spread round amongst the Franks and it led to dissensions among them. 
Fifteen people made their escape from the citadel at one and the same time. 
The Sultan gave them robes of honour and they told their companions how 

| well they had been treated. A proclamation was then made in the army that 
none of the Christian Franks and the musta 'riba (b) should be shot at, but 

| only the Templars (1). From that moment the Franks stopped fighting, but 

| they rejected the offer of quarter, saying that they would enter into no 
conditions and their messengers threw the robes of honour, together with 
the money that they had been given, from the walls. However, when they 

| knew for certain that they would be destroyed, they sent their messengers 

\ a second time on Friday, the 18th of Shawwal (23 July), to make their 

| original request (again). The Sultan refused them this but the Atabek took 
the kerchief of the head jamdari, the emir Jamal al-Din Aqush al-Qiliji, 
which he gave to them (as a token of safe-conduct ) on condition that they 
should not bring out any of the articles which we mentioned. The messengers 
went off, and after the Friday prayer the garrison of the citadel shouted out: 
"O Muslims, quarter." Just at that time the preacher of Damascus had 
given the address and after his Friday khutba he had prayed for those 
fighting the holy war. The people joined in the prayer ; heads were bared, 
voices were lowered, and an answer to their prayer was given by Almighty 
God. For just then the Franks called out to ask for quarter and no one 
fought any longer (2). 

In the afternoon, the gates were opened and the flags run up. It was 

a memorable hour. The Sultan halted on horseback at the gate of Safad and 
one by one the Franks came down, all of them passing before him. With 
them they had brought out their weapons and their money which they had 


(a) If this translation is correct, it will refer to the type of selective target 
picking referred to inline 9. Khowayter relates it to the following 
phrase and assumes that kerchiefs, as tokens of safe-conduct, were 
shot into the citadel. 

(b) or, following the text of Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir here: "the Franks, the 
Christians and the musta 'riba". 
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hidden amongst their effects and they tried, in their parley, to wrong a 
number of their Muslim prisoners, taking them (with them ) on the pretence 
that they were Christians - a thing that they also did with the children of 
the Muslims whom theyhad as prisoners. However, God, Almighty and 
Glorious, did not leave that hidden but brought it to light, as the Sultan 
gave orders that they should be searched and they were found to have with 
them the things that we have mentioned. This would have invalidated the 
safe-conduct, had it really been granted - how much more so when it had 
not been given them by the Sultan in any recognised form. So their equip- 
ment was taken from them and they were made to dismount from their 
horses because they had not kept to the conditions. They were placed in a 
tent under guard, while the Muslims took over Safad. The Sultan appointed 
the emir Majd al-Din al-Turi to take charge of the citadel ; as his na'ib 
there he appointed the emir 'Izz al-Din al-'Ala'i, with the emir 'Alā' al-Din 
Aidughdi, the silah-dar, in charge of the troops. 

In the morning, the Sultan took his seat, and the emirs and the leaders 
from the Egyptian and the Syrian forces came to pay their respects to him. 
He thanked them for their efforts and told them of his satisfaction with them . 
" It may be", he said, " that I have blamed some individuals amongst you 
and issued rebukes or punishments. My only aim in that was to spur you on 
to this great victory, and from this moment we shall be friends ". Then the 
Sultan informed the emirs that the prisoners from Safad had come out with- 
out a recognised safe-conduct. He told them how an arrangement had been 
made for them to leave without their armour, how they had broken it and 
how they had not made him swear an oath. So he ordered them to behead 
the prisoners. They rode off and brought up the Templar and Hospitaller 
knights, together with all the Franks who had been taken out of Safad and 
they were beheaded ona hill near Safad ina place where they had been 
used to behead Muslims (1). Only two of them were saved, of whom one was 
their messenger. For once when the Sultan was drinking some qumiz in 
the saps, this messenger had come out and had been given some of it to 
drink (2). The Sultan spared him and gave him the choice of going to his own 
people, but he preferred to stay in the Sultan's service and was converted 
to Islam at the Sultan's hands. The Sultan treated him well, gave him iqta's 
and made him one of his close associates, and he remained in his service. 
As for the other survivor, the Atabek interceded for him in order that he 
might bring the Franks news of what had happened. He was one of the house 
of the Hospitallers and he had come out as a messenger. The Sultan spared 
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him, but he did so of design, as when this man came to Acre, he hid him- 
self away with the Hospitallers while the Templars, who had been the 
owners of Safad, looked for him. For they said : " When he went out as 
a messenger with Frère Leon (Ifrir Liyun )(1) they did not make the Sultan 
take an oath and they worked against the Franks." So this man almost 
caused a feud between the Templars and the Hospitallers. Later on, by the 
will of God, Almighty and Glorious, he went out on a raid and was killed by 
the troops of Islam. For God refused to give him a means of staying alive 
or to let him escape the swords of Islam, and scant was the enjoyment that 
he got. 

With this Hospitaller the Atabek had sent a letter in which he reproached 
the Master of the Hospitallers (Hugh Revel). Part of what he wrote was as 
follows : "I tell you that this Sultan is lucky, though you try to prove (me) 
wrong. At the time of (the siege of) Arsuf (Arsur), you wrote to me saying 
that you were not concerned (a) about the (Muslim ) army ; and you said the 
same thing about Safad. But you see that I was right in what I said." So 
much, then, for these men. 
| As for Sultan Baibars, when he had the Franks killed, as we have already 
shown, he entered the citadel of Safad and distributed amongst the emirs the 
equipment of the Franks and the slaves, female and male. The armoury 
which he had brought with him was moved to the citadel and he began carrying 
in there by himself a load of arrows on his shoulder. The people followed 
his example and so the armoury and the mangonels were moved there in the 
shortest possible time. He sought for men to garrison it from Damascus and 
the costs of this garrison were settled at eighty thousand dirhams a month. 
The emirs were employed to look after all the lands belonging to Safad (2) ; 
one mosque was built in the citadel there and another in the rabad. 


(a) Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir's variant would give : " it (Arsūf) is not concerned." 
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An account giving information about Hünin (Chastel Neuf) and Tibnin (Toron) 123 


from their origins until the time of their conquest by Sultan Baibars. 


Hunin ( Chastel Neuf ) and Tibnin ( Toron) are two strong fortresses built 
by the Franks after the year 500 A.H. (1106-7)(1), lying between Hisn (a) 
'Auf and Baniyas (Belinas) and Tyre. They were taken by Saladin (2), who 
made a gift of them to Majd al-Din Ahmad, the brother of Fakhr al-Din 
Jirkis. Then he took them back from Majd al-Din and gave them to the emir 
Fakhr al-Din Iyās Jirkis. Fakhr al-Din set in charge of them a mamluke of 
his called Sarim al-Din Qaimaz, but later they were handed over to al- 
Malik al-Mu'azzam ‘Isa, the ruler of Damascus, in the year 617 (1220-1). 
'Isà demolished them and assigned them as iqta's to his brother, al-Malik 
al-Mughith Mahmud, in whose hands they stayed until his death. His son 
then held them until he died during the reign of al-Malik al-Ashraf, the 
ruler of Damascus, to whom they passed and in whose hands they remained 
until his death. Then they passed to al-Malik al-Salih "Imad al-Din Isma'il, 
the ruler of Damascus, who included them with the other fortresses that he 
gave to the Franks. The Franks kept possession of them (3) until they were 
surrendered to Sultan Baibars in the blessed month of Shawwal in the year 
(6)64 with which we are dealing (6 July - 3 August 1266). Nothing has been 
left of the castles - all that remains are their territories (4). 


An account giving some information about al-Ramla (Rames ) from its origin 
until its conquest by Sultan Baibars. 


.... The Franks took al-Ramla (Rames ) in the year 491 (1097-8 )(5), and 


it stayed in their hands until it was taken, together with Lydda, by Sultan 
Saladin in the year 583 A.H. (1187-8). He continued to hold it until he made 


(a) A variant reading quoted in the Apparatus would give : Jabal ('Auf). 
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his truce with the Franks in the year 588 (1192-3). He then evacuated some 
places in their favour and Lydda and al-Ramla were shared between him and 
them (1). This arrangement continued in the reigns of al-'Aziz, al-Afdal, 
al-'Adil and al-Kamil, until the latter's son, al-Malik al-'Adil, came to 
the throne. Then the Franks broke the agreement to share the towns and 
seized control of them both (2). They remained in Frankish hands until they 
were conquered by Sultan Baibars in the year 664 (1265-6), the year that 
we are discussing. He built up al-Ramla, gave it an administrative district 
and set a governor in it (3). God knows better. 


A messenger from the Hospitallers arrived at the Sultan's court and 
asked for a continuance of the peace covering their lands in the region of 
Homs and the territories of the Isma'ilis (4). The Sultan replied that he 
would only agree tothis if they gave up their dues in the kingdom of Hama, 
which brought in four thousand dinars ; their dues in thelands of Abu Qubais 
(Bokebais ), amounting to eight hundred dinars ; and their dues in the lands 
of the Isma'ilis, amounting to twelve hundred dinars and one hundred 
measures of wheat and barley in two equal quantities. They agreed to give 
up all these and a truce was drawn up with a condition in it allowing the 
Sultan to rescind it when he wished, after some advance notice (5). During 
the course of his stay in al-Sahil, the Sultan had treated the highlanders 
well, giving them robes of honour and letters patent, and while he was there 
they had started capturing Franks from all parts. 

Halfway through the month of Ramadan (20 June 1266), a letter came 
to him from the emir Jamal al-Din al-Najibi, the na'ib of Syria. In it he 
said that he had received a letter from al-Jaki, the governor of Baalbek , 
saying that the leaders of the town of Jubail (Gibelet) had helda muster 
and, after passing through the lands of Jubail, they had come to a fort on 
Nahr Ibrahim. They had fought with the Franks in it for a whole day, after 
which they had taken the place and destroyed it (6). 

A letter camefrom the emir Nasiral-Din al-Qaimari saying that he had 
sent a force of Turkmans, together with al-Shihäb al-Rabawl, to Haifa 
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(Cayphas ). They had raided the place and had taken twelve people, as well 
as cutting the trees and vines (1). 

When the Sultan had settled at Damascus, a force of Franks came out 
from Acre to Tin Shiha (2), where they found and hanged four of its inhabit- 
ants. The Sultan ordered a raid into Frankish territory, where his troops 
killed more than two hundred Franks and drove off a number of buffaloes , 


cattle and riding beasts. They then returned safely to Safad (Saphet ) (3). 
God knows better. 


An account of the attack on Sis (Lesser Armenia). 126 


.... The Muslims camped near al-'Amudain (Adamodana), a strong 
fortress towering into the sky which belonged to the Templars (4). The 
troops surrounded it and its garrison gave in and surrendered it. It 
contained two thousand two hundred people, both fighting men and others, 

of whom the men were killed and the captives distributed amongst the troops. 
There were a number of Templars in the place and they were killed. The 
fortress was then burned, together with the stores and supplies that it 
contained. 

.... À Templar fortress known as al-Tina, or, according to another version, 
al-Tinat ( Canamella ) was destroyed (5), and a large number of fortresses 
and towns of theirs were burned and destroyed. 


In this year, Sultan Baibars made an attack on the people of Qara. The 126 
reason for this was that when he left Damascus to meet the army that had 
been sent to Sis, as we have already explained, he stopped at Qara and the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages complained to him that the people of 
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Qàrà were attacking them and selling those who fell into their hands to the 
Franks in Hisn 'Akkar (Gibelacar). The Sultan ordered that they should be 
plundered, which was done, and the grown men were killed while the chil- 
dren and women were taken as captives (1). 


An account of a raid by the Franks against Tiberias, and of the victory of 
the Muslims. 


Reinforcements from Cyprus and other parts, to the number of eleven 
hundred horsemen, had reached the Franks in Syria, and in the holy month 
of Muharram of this year (2-31 October 1266), the troops of Safad (Saphet ) 
heard that the Franks had launched a raid against the territory of Tiberias. 
So they mounted and made for the direction of Acre. When they reached 
Wadi 'Abilin, the Franks came out against them and the Muslim troops 
joined battle. The Franks were defeated and most of them killed. There 
was great mourning for them in Acre as some of their kings were killed on 
this expedition (2). 


In Jumada II in this year (27 February - 27 March 1267), messengers 
from the Isma'ilis came, bringing with them a quantity of gold. They said: 
" This is the money which we used to contribute as a toll to the Franks and 
we have now brought it to the treasury of the Muslims that it may be spent 
on those who are fighting in the holy war ". (3). 
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An account of the building up of the castle of Qaqun (Caco). 127 


When Sultan Baibars took and destroyed Caesarea and Arsuf (Arsur) in 
Frankish Syria, as we have already explained, his subjects living in those 
parts needed a place of protection. So he decreed that the castle of Qaqun 
(Caco) should be restored. This was done and it became a strong place. 
The church was reconstructed as a mosque, and people went there from all 
around (1). 


An account of Sultan Baibars' expedition to Syria. 128 


On Saturday, the 20th of Jumada II (18 March), Sultan Baibars set 
out with a number of his emirs towards Syria, while the remainder of the 
Egyptian troops were allowed to rest. Al-Malik al-Mansür, the lord of 
Hama, came to Gaza to present his services to the Sultan, and then left to 
visit Hebron and Jerusalem. The Sultan sent with him Jamal al-Din b. Nahar 
and assigned him provisions. After paying his visit, he returned to his own 
dominion, after having been surrounded by such kindness on the part of the 
Sultan as to make him forget where he was and from whence he had come. 

When the Sultan reached Gaza, messengers came to him from the Franks, 
bringing a gift, together with a number of Muslim prisoners whom he dis- 
missed after giving them clothes (2). Then he travelled to Safad (Saphet ), 
and on his arrival there, he heard that the Tartars were making for al- 
Rahba. He organised the rebuilding of Safad and then set off quickly for 
Damascus which he reached on the 14th of Rajab (10 April). He concerned 
himself with the affair of al-Rahba, but he then heard that the Tartars there 
had been pursued by the people of the place who had killed some of them, 
taken prisoners and routed them. One of the Tartar leaders was amongst 
the dead. When the Sultan verified this news, he returned towards Safad 
after having stayed at Damascus for five days. He arrived at Safad on the 
24th of Rajab (20 April), and he divided up the moat between the emirs, 
taking a large portion for himself, his mamlukes and his retainers. The 
people began on the work and the Sultan himself laboured with his own 
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hands, as did all his household, his pages and the rest. No one was left out 
of the work and they stuck to the task of shifting stones and throwing earth, 
racing against one another to complete their task. The messengers of the 
Franks came to the Sultan while he was at Safad, and what they could see of 
its circumstances and of his concern for it led them to break their hearts 
with regret. They discussed the affairs of their territories with him and 
they agreed to the proposal that he made them for a division of revenues in 
the case of Sidon and for the destruction of al-Shaqif (Beaufort). He expr- 
essed his disapproval to them of the raid that they had made towards Mash- 
ghara, and they were placed in an uncomfortable position (1). 


An account of Sultan Baibars' raid on Acre. 


Sultan Baibars gave orders to his troops to ride out secretly on a raid, 
and he mounted himself. The Franks had felt themselves secure in that they 
had sent their messengers to him, but before they knew what was happening 
the Muslim forces had reached them. The Sultan rode up and dismounted at 
the gate of Acre at Tell al-Fudul (Toron Saladini). The battle began and the 
heads of the slain were brought to him from all sides. He found the heat 
fierce and so a lawati cloak was fastened over hit on a spear to give him 
shade. His dihliz was pitched beneath the Tell and there he spent the night ; 
he was still there in the morning and after that he returned towards Safad(2). 
The messengers of Sis ( Lesser Armenia ) came with gifts and they and the 
Frankish messengers were shown the heads of the dead mounted on spears. 
A number of those who had been captured on this raid were brought up and 
killed at Safad. The Sultan then summoned the messengers of the Franks 
and said : " This raid is in exchange for the one you made against the terr- 
itory of al-Shaqif (Beaufort) " (3). No settlement was reached about the 
arrangement of a peace and so the Frankish ambassador (a) was sent back 
without an answer. 





(a) A textual variant in al-Nuwairi would make this plural. 
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An account of the Sultan's second raid against Acre. 130 


On the 21st of Sha'ban in this year (17 May) (1), the Sultan mounted and 
rode to Acre without anyone knowing of this until he was at the city gates. 
He sent detachments of masons and troops against orchards, buildings and 
wells, to destroy and fell, while he himself mounted guard at the city gate, 
lance in hand, having halted below the foot of the Tell (Toron Saladini ) on 
his horse. He stayed like this for four days. Then, when the work of burn- 
ing, destruction and tree-cutting was finished, he sent a force to Kurdana 
(Recordane ) which belonged to the Hospitallers (2) and destroyed it, setting 
fire to all the trees there. The 'ulama's consider it permissible to burn the 
crops of the enemy and to fell their trees if the leader of the Muslims 
approves this as a method of weakening them. For the Apostle of God, may 
God bless him and give him peace, cut down the vines of the people of al- 
Ta'if, which led to their acceptance of Islam, and in his campaign against 
the Banu'l-Nadir he ordered the felling of the so-called ‘yellow palms ' 
whose date stones can be seen through the flesh of the dates. After this, the 
Sultan went to his camp at Safad (Saphet), having inflicted great damage on 
his Frankish enemies and having worked sleeplessly in God's cause - for 
during these nights he took no rest (3). 

At this time, messengers from Sis (Lesser Armenia) and from Beirut 
brought in a number of Muslim prisoners and returned the money taken from 
the traders (4). Replies were written for them and they set off again. 

During Ramadan in this year (26 May - 24 June), messengers came from 
Tyre asking for the truce to be continued. The Sultan said : "I only did 
what I did because you killed my servant al-Sabiq Shahin. His brothers and 
his children are here and when you pay his blood price, the truce can be 
continued." He then brought out al-Sabiq Shahin's children and his blood 
price was fixed at fifteen thousand Tyrian dinars (5). The messengers 
brought half that sum, seven thousand five hundred Tyrian dinars, together 
with a number of Muslim prisoners from the Maghrib, and they asked for 
a delay in paying the remainder of the money. The Sultan then said : "I 
have taken Hunin (Chastel Neuf ) and Tibnin ( Toron) by the sword, together 
with their lands. They have become Islamic property and are firmly in the 
hands of the Muslims." The request for peace was then granted and a truce 
was concluded for Tyre and its territory, comprising ninety nine villages, 
to last for a period of ten years. 
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An account of the peace concluded with the Hospitallers over Hisn al-Akrad 
(Crac des Chevaliers) and al-Marqab (Margat ). 


We have already told of how the Hospitallers asked for such a truce arid 
how the matter was arranged on condition that the right of abrogation should 
belong to the Sultan. When their envoys came this time to the Sultan, they 
asked him to ratify this for them with an oath and they agreed to the level- 
ling of the mill (1), as we have explained. The truce was concluded for ten 
years, ten months and ten hours (a) (2), and the tolls from the lands of the 
Isma'ilis and of Hama were annulled. We have already mentioned the tolls 
covering Hama, Shaizar and Afamiya ( Apamea ) : for Abu Qubais (Bokebais ) 
there was an annual payment of six hundred Egyptian dinars, with five hun- 
dred Tyrian dinars to cover 'Ināb (Nepa). This was the so-called mufadana 
tax, assessed at two makkuk of corn and six dirhams for every faddan (3). 
The emir Fakhr al-Din al-Muqri', the hajib, and the qadi Shams al-Din Ibn 
Quraish, the katib al-darj al-sharif, were sent to take the oath from the 
Master of the Hospitallers (Hugh Revel), and this they did. 











An account of the continuance of the peace with Beirut. 


After affairs had been settled with the kingdom (b) of Beirut, Sultan 
Baibars heard of the case of a ship belonging to the Atabek that had been on 
its way to the island of Cyprus with a number of merchants on board. It had 
needed repairs and the brother ofthe Lady of Beirut (Isabel of Ibelin) (4) 
had given the merchants safe-conduct, but had then arrested them treacher- 
ously. When the Sultan came to Syria in the year 664 (1265-6), the last year 
(that we mentioned), messengers came from Beirut and the affair of the 


(a) Al-Nuwairi adds "ten days ". 
(b) Atextual variant in Ibn 'Abd al-Zähir would give " queen ". 
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ship was discussed with them. The Sultan expressed his disapproval to 
them and eventually they bound themselves to repay the money belonging to 
the merchants, to make up the value of the ship, and to set the merchants 
free. At that, the Sultan accepted their gift and the basis for peace was 
fixed in this year. God knows better. 


At this time, the Sultan went up to the citadel (of Safad - after its capt- 132 
ure) to pray inthe tower in which he used to sit. There he saw a large 
idol of which the Franks had been used to say that the citadel was under its 
protection - they had called it Abu Jurj (George) (1). He ordered that it 
should be torn out and smashed, and the place was purified of it, its site 
being turned into a mihrab. 


An account of Sultan Baibars' move to Syria, and of how he sent troops from 133 
Syria to raid the lands of the Franks. 


In this year, Sultan Baibars was on a hunt when news reached him that 
the Tartars, whom God has forsaken, were intending to launch a raid in the 
direction of Aleppo. He returned to Cairo and ordered out the troops. The 
tents were brought out and, in a number of cases where they did not win 
his approval, he expressed his displeasure to their owners and inflicted 
public punishments. Then he wrote to the nā'ib al-saltana in Syria telling 
him to bring the Syrian army to readiness and then to wait for the arrival 
of a courier to lead them, their destination remaining secret. When the 
Sultan left, the courier set off. A token had been agreed with the emir 
Jamal al-Din, the nà'ib of Syria, which the courier was to receive from his 
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hands. The courier arrived at Damascus and took the token from him, at 
which the emirs were instantly mustered and ordered to follow him. He led 
them to Baniyas (Belinas ) where another courier produced sealed dispatches 
for the emirs 'Alam al-Din al-Hisni and Badr al-Din al-Atabiki. These 
contained orders for them to come down against al-Shaqif (Beaufort), but 
not to start a fight or to take any other initiative, and they had done this 
before anyone knew about them. A number of Franks had left al-Shaqif for 
Acre and Sidon and the Muslim army camped against it before they got back, 
while some of the Muslims marched in the direction of Sidon, capturing and 
killing. 

So much for these people. As for the Sultan, he left Cairo on his way to 
Syria at the start of Jumada II of this year (17 February 1268). On the 
3rd of the same month (19 February), he left his camp at Bab al-Nasr and 
came to Gaza. He heard that a number of camel-drivers had damaged the 
crops and so he cut off their noses. He also heard that 'Alam al-Din Sanjar 
al-Hamawi, one of his emirs, had ridden through a cultivated field. He 
made him dismount from his horse and gave it, together with its saddle and 
bridle, to the owner of the field. He then stopped at al-'Aujā', and there 
took place the events that we shall relate, if God Almighty wills. 


An account giving some information about Jaffa and its conquest. 


You must know, may God guide us and you aright, that Jaffa stood on the 
sea-shore:a flourishing place, with a well-built wall and a citadel towering 
into the sky .... 

The Qadi 'Izz al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali Ibn Shaddad al-Halabi, in his work 

Al-A'lāg al-Khatira fi Dhikr Umarā' al-Shām wa'l-Jazira , said: 
" Godfrey (of Bouillon )(Kundufri ) marched against it and took possession of 
it in the year 492 (1098-9) (1). He built it up and made it prosperous, after 
which he handed it over to Tancred ( Tankrid), the lord of Antioch (2)." 
This is the end of the Qadi's account. 

'Izz al-Din Ibn 'Asakir said that Prince Tancred (al-Malik Tanki) built 
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it inthe year 493 (1099-1100). Sultan Saladin then came down against it 
and pressed it hard. The patriarch (Ralph) and a number of other persons 
came out of the town and asked the Sultan for quarter if they surrendered the 
place, on the understanding that they were to be treated as prisoners and 
ransomed by exchange, one for one, with (Muslim) prisoners. This was 
agreed and the Sultan left. The garrison next asked for a delay until morn- 
ing and he granted them this. Then, in the night, the King of England 
(Richard of England) (Malik al-Inkitir) arrived there and entered the 
citadel (1). The agreement that had been drawn up and settled was broken, 
and the Sultan left the place (2) and stopped at al-Latrun (Toron des Chev- 
aliers). Next, al-Malik al-'Ādil Saif al-Din Abu Bakr Muhammad b.Najm 
al-Din Ayyub b. Shadi b. Marwan al-Ayyubi came down against it with the 
troops of his nephew, al-Malik al-'Aziz, son of Sultan Saladin, the ruler 
of Egypt, and he took Jaffa in the year 591 (1194-5) (3). 

The Qadi 'Izz al-Din Ibn Shaddad said : 

" Sultan Saladin took the city in the year 588 (1192-3) through his brother, 
al-Malik al-'Adil. He laid it waste and it remained in ruins until he returned 
it to the Franks in the truce made between them (4). Al-Malik al-'Adil then 
took it by force in the year 593 (1196-7). He continued to hold it until it was 
returned to the Franks in the year 594 (1197-8) when they took possession 
of Beirut, and a truce was concluded between them and al-Malik al-'Aziz, 
after which it has remained in their hands " (5). This is the end of the 
Qadi's remarks. 

It is said that when the Emperor Frederick (Fridrik ) came in the time 
of al-Malik al-Kàmil, son of al-Malik al-'Adil, he stopped at Jaffa, fortified 
the citadel and built it up (6). Louis (al-Raidafrans ) arrived there after his 
release from his Egyptian captivity in the year 648 (1250-1). He brought 
prosperity to the city, built up its citadel and renewed its buildings, spend- 
ing great sums of money on it (7). It stayed in Frankish hands until peace 
was concluded between Sultan Baibars and the lord of Jaffa, John of Ibelin 
(Jawan Diblin). The meaning of " Diblin " is to be referred to" Yubnà " - 
which is the site of the grave of Abu Huraira (8), may God be pleased with 
him - since this was the place of his origin (9). His lieutenants acted aggr- 
essively and sent out raiders in the guise of hunters to Qatiya . The lord of 
Jaffa then died and his son Guy (Jay) succeeded him (10). 

When the Sultan was at Safad (Saphet ) building up the place, the Cast- 
ellan of Jaffa (11) arrived and asked him to grant Guy a truce. He refused 
to do that and said : " The man with whom I had a peace treaty is dead. 
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Also, I have heard that the people of Jaffa are taking provisions to Acre (1), 
though this traffic is forbidden. They have set up a tavern in Jaffa and put a 
number of Muslim women into it, and they have deliberately undertaken 
other things that are not covered by truce terms." 

When Sultan Baibars came to al-'Auja' in this year, as we have already 
described, the Castellan of Jaffa came with the leading men of the place (2). 
They were held until the claims were cleared, and they then offered the 
Sultan the surrender of the city and of the citadel on condition that they 
should be allowed to go free with their possessions andtheir children - a 
condition which was granted. 

On the 20th of Jumada II of this year (8 March 1268), the Sultan mounted 
and rode to Jaffa, and before its people knew what was happening, it was 
surrounded by troops. The Atabek took the Jaffan with whom he had been 
holding talks and brought him to the town, but before they had begun their 
negotiations the troops had come up to it from all sides and opened the gates. 
They then moved against the citadel, which was surrendered by its garrison 
on this same day (3). The Sultan kept the place from being sacked, and he 
came up to the citadel and calmed the people there, arranging for them to 
be sent to a place of safety, and sending with them the emir Badr al-Din 
Baisari al-Shamsi. He then began to have the citadel demolished. It was all 
pulled down and timbers and marble slabs found there were taken and load- 
ed on a ship and sent to Cairo (4). 


An account giving some information about Shaqif Arnun (Beaufort ) and its 
capture. 


~ 137 


You must know, may God guide us and you aright, that Shaqif Arnün 
(Beaufort) - spelt with a wāw between the two nuns - is a fortress on a 
mountain overlooking Beirut and Sidon. It was built by the Franks and was 
one of the strongest and finest of its kind. It is one of the fortresses of the 
province of Jordan and it was a source of harm to the lands of al-Subaiba. 

The Qadi 'Izz al-Din Muhammad b. 'Ali Ibn Shaddad al-Halabi gave 
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the following account in his work Al-A'lāg al-Khatira fi Dhikr Umara' 
al-Sham wa'l-Jazira : 

" The only facts that I have come across dealing with this fortress in the 
books that I have studied are those that I quote here: Dahhak b. Jandal, the 
chief of Wadi al-Taim, got possession of it, taking it from the na'ibs of al- 
Hafiz ‘Abd al-Majid al-'Ubaidi, the ruler of Egypt, on Friday, six days 
from the end of Muharram in the year 528 (24 November 1133). It was then 
taken from him by Shams al-Muluk Ismail b. Buri, and it remained in his 
hands and in those of his brother, Shihàb al-Din, after him, until he surr- 
endered it to Fulk, the son of Fulk, in the year 534 (1139-40) (1). It was 
captured by Sultan Saladin on the 15th of Rabi' I in the year 586 (22 April 
1190). He gave it as an iqta' to the emir 'Izz al-Din Siyarukh and then took 
it from him and gave it as an iqtà' to the emir Fakhr al-Din Jirkis. Next, 
he reclaimed it from Fakhr al-Din but then he handed it back to him again 
and it remained in his hands until his death in the year 608 (1211-2). 

" The place was restored by al-Malik al-'Adil Abü Bakr Muhammad b. 
Najm al-Din Ayyub al-Ayyubi and he gave it as an igta' to his son, al-Malik 
al-Mughith, who continued to hold it until he died. After him it passed to 
his son who later died at Hisn Kaifa, when it came to al-Malik al-Ashraf 
Musa who held it until his death. It went then to his brother, al-Malik al- 
Salih 'Imad al-Din Ismail, the lord of Damascus, who included it with the 
other fortresses and lands of Islam which he gave to the Franks in the year 
638 (1240-1). 

" When Ismail ordered his na'ib in al-Shaqif (Beaufort ) to surrender it 
tothe Franks, the latter refused to do so and said : ' By God, may this not 
be entered in the record of my deeds.' This man was known as al-Hajj Musa 
and to start with he had been the superintendant of Isma'il's kitchens. He 
then became one of his intimates and was appointed to hold al-Shagif on his 
behalf, having with him a confidential agent called al-Shihab Ahmad al- 
Shagifi. When Musa refused to hand over the fortress to the Franks, Isma 'il 
came to him and beat him to death, seizing all his property. 

" When the garrison of the fortress realised that Isma'il intended to 
surrender it to the Templars (2), they all agreed not to give it up to the 
Franks and, holding out there, they wrote to al-Malik al-Nasir Da'ud, the 
lord of Kerak, who sent them one of his companions, a man called Fakhr 
al-Din al-'Aidani. This man went up to the citadel and shouted out the 
slogan of Da'ud. When Isma'il realised the zeal that they were showing on 
behalf of the Muslims and that they were aiding the faith, he brought out his 
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troops, camped against the fortress and pressed them hard. So they asked 
him for quarter and said : You ordered us to hand it over to the legates 
of the Templars. It is not lawful for us to surrender it to the Franks, but 
we surrender it to you and do you do with it what you choose." 

Isma'il then took the fortress and handed it over to the Templars who, 
when they got it, built it up and built another citadel beside it (1). As a 
result, because of its central site there, communications were cut and it 
remained in Frankish hands until God Almighty granted Sultan Baibars the 
conquest of Safad (Saphet). Baibars then concentrated his whole attention 
on al-Shagif (Beaufort ) and, as we have already said, he ordered the Dam- 
ascus army to come down against it. They brought to it beams for mangonels 
and wood for mantlets and, after the capture of Jaffa, the Sultan sent the 
emir Badr al-Din Baktut Bajka al-'Azizi there with an Egyptian force. He 
camped against it and a reconnaissance was made of the sides from which 
it could be taken. Then the Sultan set out there and he came down against it 
on Wednesday the 19th of the month of Rajab al-fard in this year (4 April 
1268). He set up two mangonels with which he began a bombardment on the 
day after his arrival. Pious shaikhs and 'ulama's arrived, such as Shaikh 
Shams al-Din al-Hanbali, the Grand Qadi of Syria, and Shaikh Taqi al-Din 
b. al-Wasiti, together with other pious men. Each one of them did his best 
to fight in God's cause, as far as his circumstances allowed. 

When the Syrian forces arrived, the Franks in al-Shaqif had sent a mes- 
senger to Acre giving news of their plight and telling the Franks there of 
the weaknesses of the fortress. A reply was sent to them from Acre, but 
when the courier arrived with their messages, he came to the Sultan bring- 
ing the letters with him. When the Muslims managed to read them and learn 
their contents, they found out from them the names of the leaders in al- 
Shaqif. Safe-conducts were written for them, giving their names, and these 
were put in arrows and shot into the fortress. One of the interpreters who 
knew how to write in Frankish script wrote replies purporting to come from 
the people of Acre, to be substituted for their actual replies, and in these 
substitutes what they said was reversed. Thus, the (original) letter had 
said that the vizier in al-Shaqif (2) should not be concerned about the con- 
fiscation of his property and he should be compensated for this as soon as 
possible. This was reversed and the commander in al-Shaqif was told to be 
wary of the vizier Guillaume (Kilyam ) who was harbouring hatred in his 
heart because his property had been confiscated (3). By this and other such 
remarks dissension was spread amongst the garrison when the letter was 
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| shot to them on an arrow. For they fell out amongst themselves and when 

| they found the safe-conducts written for the leaders, they arrested a number 
| (of them). They became suspicious of the vizier and at variance with one 
| another. This was the result of the Sultan's fortune and the excellence of 
his counsel ; for good counsel comes before the bravery of the courageous. 
| The Sultan took a personal part in the fighting, and in a few days twenty 
six mangonels were completed. What happened we shall relate, if God 
Almighty wills. | 


An account of the surrender of one of the two citadels of al-Shaqif (Beaufort) 140 
and then of the second on terms of quarter. 


| When the Franks were hard pressed, they were unable to defend two cit- 
| adels or to guard two fronts or to unite with their impiety anything but what 
| had already passed with respect to the two sisters (a). So on Wednesday 
| night, the 26th of the month of Rajab in this year (11-2 April), they burned 
\all they had in the citadel built by the Templars, destroying all the grain, 
the furnishings and what else there was there, and in the morning the Mus- 
lims took it without resistance. 
| The Sultan then took up a position on the roof of one of its towers near 
tothe enemy, and on the 27th of Rajab (12 April), the mangonels were 
brought up to the other citadel and a bombardment started. When the Franks 
realised where the Sultan was, they shot a stone near him which killed three 
people, but he did not move from his post. The place where he was sitting 
was at the top of the ( Templars' ) citadel and its gate faced towards the other 
one. So he had a long rope ladder made from the top of the citadel leading 
down to the bottom, and he used to climb up and down holding on to it, wear- 
ing his armour. The emir 'Izz al-Din al-Hilli, the na'ib al-saltana in Egypt, 


(a) cf. Vol. 1 p. 229. 
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had sent a quantity of money in the war chest and the Sultan assigned him 
mangonels to shoot in his name, amongst whose crews some of that money 
was distributed. 

The battle grew fierce between the two sides and the Muslims were 
exerting themselves in the holy war. Then, suddenly, the vizier Guillaume 
( Kilyam ) , whom we have already mentioned, came out to ask for quarter. 
After that, (the rest of the Franks) asked for quarter for themselves on 
condition that they should be taken as prisoners while their women and 
children should be allowed to go free (1). The Sultan agreed to that and on 
Sunday, the last day of Rajab (15 April), they called for flags which were 
hoisted on the second citadel. The emir Badr al-Din the khazindar was sent 
to receive its surrender and the Franks came out to the trenches where 
they were bound. Then the women and children were brought out and the 
emir Badr al-Din Baisari al-Shamsi was sent with them and he brought them 
towards Tyre. All the Franks who had been in al-Shaqif were bound and 
handed over tothe soldiers, while the Sultan secured possession of the 
fortress (2). He paid out money to the whole army and gave robes of honour 
to the kings who were in his service, such as al-Malik al-Mansur, the ruler 
of Hama , his brother ; the sons of the ruler of Mosul; al-Malik al-Amjad b. 
al-'Adil; and others, as well as to the princes, emirs and leaders and all 
the others who were customarily honoured in this way. He then began on the 
demolition of the new citadel, which was razed to the ground ; and as his 
nā'ib in the (remaining) citadel he appointed the emir Särim al-Din Qaimaz 
al-Kafiri. He stationed militia and infantry there and he appointed a qadi 
and a khatib so that the religious ceremonies of Islam were established 
throughout all those parts. The emir Saif al-Din Balaban al-Zaini was put 
in charge of the work of reconstruction. Some Muslims had left al-Shagif 
during this siege and they were now assigned a number of faddans which 
were given to them as a wagf. God knows better. <= 
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In Sha'ban of this year (16 April - 14 May 1268), a messenger reached 142 
the Sultan's court from the lord (sic) of Beirut (Isabel of Ibelin), bringing a 
gift and a number of Muslim merchants who had been captured at sea some 
years before. The Sultan had continued his efforts until they were released 
together with their property (1). 


An account giving some information about Syrian Tripoli ; Sultan Baibars' 143 
expedition there ; and his raid on it. 


.... Tripoli is a large city which has a strong stone wall as well as impor- 
tant villages and estates. Its land is low-lying and produces sugar-cane in 
quantity (2). The sea surrounds it on three sides and there are a number of 
fortresses attached to it. It used to resemble Damascus with its orchards, 
but its trees were cut down by Sultan Baibars in this year, as we shall show 
if God Almighty wills. 

(Fakhr al-Mulk 'Ammār) continued to govern it until the Franks came 
out to Syria. They arrived in the year 490 (1096-7) and they conquered 
Antioch at the beginning of the month of Rajab in the year 491 (4 June 1098) 
(3). Then, in the month of Rajab in the year 495 (21 April - 20 May 1102), 
Tripoli was attacked by the armies of the Frankish king Raymond of St. 
Gilles (al-Malik Sanjil al-Faranji), whose name was Maimunth and who was 
called Maimun (4) : according to the Shaikh 'Izz al-Din Ibn 'Asākir his title 
derives from Sanjila which is a city (5). He built a fortress over against 
Tripoli (6) which he used as a base for his attacks on it, and he pressed it 
hard for a long period. When he had been there for a considerable time 
attacking it, its ruler, Fakhr al-Mulk, asked for help from the (Muslim) 
kings but none of them aided him. So he left Tripoli to seek help from the 
Muslims and in the year 501 (1107-8) he went to the Sultan of Baghdad , 
Mahmud b. Muhammad b. Malikshah. As his na'ib in Tripoli he left his 
cousin Abu'l-Managib, with whom he appointed a man known as Sa'd al- 
Daula Fityan b.al-A'sar. Fakhr al-Mulk stayed at the court of Sultan Mah- 
mud until he despaired of getting help from him. He then went to Damascus 
and from there he left for Jabala (Gibel) which he entered. So much for 
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these people. As for Fakhr al-Mulk's cousin who had been left behind as his 
na'ib, he was sitting one day in his assembly with a number of the leaders 
of the town and of the army when he fell into a fit of mad rage. Sa'd al-Daula 
Fityan tried to restrain him but he cried out against him, struck him with 
his sword and killed him. Then, in his madness, he got up on the wall, 
danced and clapped his hands, after which the people of the place rose and 
arrested him. That was in the month of Ramadan in this same year (14 
April - 13 May 1108). Proclamations were then made in the name of al- 
Afdal b. Amir al-Juyush, who was sultan in Egypt, coupled with that of the 
‘Ubaidi caliph. The garrison continued to defend the place and the Franks 
were still there when Raymond of St. Gilles (Sanjil ) died during the siege (1). 
But they remained until it was surrendered to them on Tuesday, the 3rd of 
Dhu'l-Hijja in the year 502 (4 July 1109) (2). Its fierce and continuous 
siege, broken by no gaps, had lasted for seven years, or, according to 
another account, for seven years and four months (3). The people of 
Tripoli repeatedly appealed for help to the (Muslim) kings but got no 
response, until the Franks took the city as we have already explained. 
There is a story that when the siege had lasted for a long time the lord 
of Tripoli, being in the most desperate straits, sent to the caliph of Egypt 
to ask for help. A ship then appeared with a company aboard it which he 
thought were reinforcements, and the Muslims were delighted. It turned 
out, however, that it was carrying a messenger who had come to say that 
the caliph had heard that the lord of Tripoli had a beautiful slave-girl who 
was suitable for his service. When the Muslims heard this, it sapped their 
spirit : they despaired of resisting the Franks and surrendered the city. 
Tripoli was then taken over by a Frankish leader named al-Sirdani 
(William-Jordan, Count of Cerdagne ) (4) who assumed the kingship. He 
remained for a time until a ship came from the west, carrying a boy, one 
of the children of Raymond, called Bertrand, Count of Toulouse , 
(Batran Bung (a) Tulula ) (5), together with a number of elders from amongst 
his father's companions who were in his service and were managing his 
affairs. They came to William-Jordan and said : " This is the son of Sanjil 
and he wishes his father's city." William-Jordan got up, kicked him, threw 
him from his seat and drove him out. His retinue then took him round the 





(a) cf. Vol. 1 p. 144 note 3. 
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Frankish soldiers and the knights. They felt pity for him and, remembering 
the oath that his father had made them swear, they told him to go and speak 
to William-Jordan (al-Sirdani ) on the next day when they were present. He 
went to him and addressed him and, as William-Jordan shouted at him, all 
the knights rose against him, drove him out of the kingdom and handed it 
over to the boy (1). 

He remained as its ruler until he was killed by Bazwaj on Sunday, the 
4th of Rajab in the year 531 (28 March 1137), together with most of his 
companions (2), when Peter the One-eyed (Butrus al-A'war)was captured(3). 
He left as his successor in Tripoli his son Count Bertrand (al-Qumis Bad- 
ran) (4) who was captured by the Atabek Zanki b.Qasim al-Daula when he 
was in the company of the King of Jerusalem, Fulk son of Fulk. This happened 
near the fortress of Ba'rin (Montferrand). The King with a band of compan- 
ions went up to this fortress where they were besieged by the Atabek who 
set up fourteen mangonels against them. He pressed them hard until the 
King induced him to come to terms by surrendering him the fortress while 
asking for the release of the Count of Tripoli (al-Qumis sahib Tarabulus ) 
together with all the (other) prisoners (5). The Count returned to Tripoli 
where he remained until the Isma'ilis made their attack on him (6). 

He was succeeded by Raymond (III) (Raimund) who was a young boy. He 
was present at the battle fought with Nur al-Din at Harim, where the 
Franks were defeated with great slaughter. The Count of Tripoli was 
amongst them. That was in the year 559 (1163-4) (7). When Sultan 
Saladin took Damascus on Monday, the 29th of Rabi' I in the year 570 
(28 October 1174), he freed the Count and treated him well (8). 

His descendants continued to hold Tripoli up till the time of Bohemond 
(VI) (Bimund ) who was its ruler in this year (that we are discussing), that 
is, the year 666 (1267-8) (9). This Bohemond had committed many acts of 
aggression against the lands of Islam and had seized the districts on his 
borders at the end of the reign of al-Malik al-Nasir, during the Tartars' 
Syrian conquests. He was one of the Tartars' chief supporters and one of 
the greatest sources of hurt to the Muslims (10). Amongst the Muslim 
lands and fortresses that he took in the north were Dair Kush ( Dargous ) and 
its territory, Shaqif Kafr Dubbin and its territory and Shaqif Kafr Talmis 
(Cavea Belmys ) (11). He took al-Ladhiqiya ( Laodicea ) and built a new strong 
tower by the harbour and he took a number of villages in Muslim territory 
(12). Then, when God Almighty gave Sultan Baibars rule over the lands, 
(Bohemond) the ruler of Tripoli once advanced near Homs on a raid and 
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suffered a disastrous repulse at the hands of the Homs troops (1). The 
Sultan then sent the troops of Egypt and Syria with the emirs 'Alà' al-Din 
al-Hàjj Taibars and Shams al- Din Sunqur al-Rumi, and this force raidedup 
to near Antioch. The emir Jamal al-Din Aidughdi al-'Azizi and the emir 
Saif al-Din Qalà'ün al-Alfi were sent out and they raided the lands of Tripoli, 
as we have already mentioned. The Sultan had sent messengers to the King 
of the Karj and they had come back from him bringing a gift. However, the 
wind drove them to Tripoli, whose ruler arrested them and sent them to 
Hulagu. 

When the Sultan left al-Shaqif (Beaufort) on the 10th of Sha'ban in this 
year (25 April 1268), he stopped near the bridge of Baniyas (Belinas) and 
sent the heavy baggage on to Damascus. Then he sent out a force with the 
emir 'Izz al-Din Üghan which went off on one line and a force with the emir 
Badr al-Din al-Aidamuri which went off on another. The roads were guarded 
and filled with soldiers. From Baniyasthe Sultan set off for Tripoli by Jabal 
Sannin and, though the Prince (Bohemond ) had made the tracks difficult to 
pass, he arrived half-way through Sha'ban, without having left a single man 
behind on those harsh mountains, of which al-Mutanabbí says : 

" How can one cross the mountains of Lebanon in winter, when summer 

to them is winter ? 

The snows have covered my paths there, and, with all their whiteness, 

the snows seem black. " 
When the troops climbed up the mountains, it got very hot and they could 
find nothing (to eat) except snow which they ate themselves and which they 
fed to their horses. 

The Sultan camped near Tripoli in a place which had long been unoccup- 
ied by Islam, and he was continually riding up to the city while the Muslim 
forces skirmished with its garrison and shot arrows at them He took a 
tower in which a number of Franks had held out against him and these were 


. beheaded. Then he sent out a force to ravage al-Hadath. The mountain 


country was plundered there and booty was taken and brought to the door of 
the Sultan's dihliz. The Sultan took a number of caves by the sword and 
when they brought in the prisoners, the Sultan gave orders for them all to 
be beheaded. The trees were cut down and the churches destroyed as were 
the water-channels, together with their Roman aqueduct - a vast construc- 
tion whose like has not been seen (2). The booty was divided by the Sultan 
amongst the troops. 
We have already mentioned the truce concluded with the Hospitallers 
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when the Sultan was at Safad (Saphet) for the second time and the fact that 
Hisn al-Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers) and al-Marqab (Margat ) were incl- 
uded in its terms. When the Sultan made his expedition there, with God's 
favour, he wrote to his na'ib at Homs, ordering him to stay on the bound- 
aries of Hisn al-Akrad to see that no harm came to the lands covered by 
the truce, and he sent messages in a number of directions giving instruct- 
ions about the people (there). A messenger came from Hisn al-Akrad 
asking to be told what to do, and he was given a banner in the Sultan's 
colours. When the baggage passed across from the direction of al-Qasab (1), 
one of the common soldiers, with some comrades of his, passed over to 
an orchard near Tell Khalifa (Galifa ) and looked for some unripe fruit. 
They took a small quantity of this and the commander of Tell Khalifa (2) 
sent out and had them brought before him. Some of them he beheaded, 
while the others he kept as prisoners. The Sultan's na'ib at Homs came 
down against Tell Khalifa but the legate there refused to hand over the men, 
saying : " I have killed (them )." He spoke as evilly as he had acted wrongly. 
So the Sultan's nā'ib besieged them and sent Shuja' al-Din b, Buhtur there. 
He contrived the surrender of the parties to the dispute, who were then sent 
to the Sultan. Messengers came from Hisn al -Akrad in quest of them, but 
the Sultan replied to them that the matter would have to be examined. The 
garrison of Hisn al-Akrad took a grave view of the position and the comm- 
ander (3) shut the fortress gate and stopped the passage of provisions, 
while he made a number of his men put on their armour. 

The Sultan left Tripoli on the 29th of Sha'ban (14 May), the month already 
mentioned, and camped below Hisn al-Akrad on his way to Homs. The 
commander of the fortress sent word saying: " You should not pass here 
except by my orders." The Franks were asked why they had shut the gates 
and put on their armour in time of peace. The commander replied : " We 
shut the gates only out of sollicitude for the Sultan's army, to protect them 
from the western Franks whom we have with us. For they have no fear of 
death." The Sultan found this remark hard to stomach, as the westerners 
in the garrison numbered less than one hundred, and they certainly had no 
power to do any harm to the armies of Islam (4). In spite of this, though, 
the Sultan took no measures against the lands belonging to the fortress. 

When Frère Sauvage (Ifrir Mahi Safaj), the lord of Safitha (Chastel 
Blanc ) and Antartus (Tortosa ), learnt that the Sultan was making for these 
parts, he met the Muslim armies to present his services, and he travelled 
in attendance onthem. As a result of this, his lands were kept from harm. 
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When the Sultan camped against Tripoli, he came with presents and asked 

for an escort of troops to go with him to guard Safitha (Chastel Blanc ) and 
Antartus ( Tortosa) (1). He produced the Muslim prisoners whom he had, 
to the number of three hundred, and he left in gratitude, his lands being 
protected. God knows better. 


An account giving some information about the city of Antioch and its capture. 


God, Blessed and Almighty, said : " Make a parallel for them of the 
people of the village when the messengers came to them." According to 
the commentators, this village was Antioch. 

. Antioch continued to be held by the Muslims until the year 490 
(1096-7) when the enemy's ships arrived on the sea. They disembarked 
against it in the month of Dhu'l-Qa'da (10 October - 8 November 1097) 
and took it : it is said that the date of this was the end of Jumada II and the 
start of Rajab in the year 491 (4 June 1098) (2). The na'ib whom we have 
mentioned who held the city for Malikshah the Sultan of Baghdad, a man 
called Yaghi Sighan b. Alb, fled and died on the way (3). The Franks 
took the city by means of a coup brought off against it through a man 
called Arjarz the Armenian (4). The stratagem was agreed between him 
and Bohemond (I) (Maimün), one of the kings who were besieging the 
place (5). For the Armenian was stationed in that quarter where this man 
was, and he wrote a note and shot it off, fixed in an arrow. In it he said 
that he would hand over the city to him and the matter was agreed between 
them. The high King, who had ultimate authority, was called Godfrey 
(of Bouillon) (Kundufri). When Bohemond had made certain of his stratagem 
he came to this King and asked him to whom Antioch would be given after 
it had been conquered. There was a discussion on this point and at last 
it was decided that each of the kings encamped against the city should 
conduct the siege for ten days and the one who took it during his turn 
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should have it. Bohemond's stratagem was then complete. When it came to 
his turn he had ladders made and his collaborator delivered the place up to 
him (1). He took the city, but the citadel, with Ahmad b. Marwan in it, 
held out. So the Franks sent him a message offering him safe-conduct and 
he surrendered it to them. They kept faith with him and sent him to Islamic 
territory (2). 

The Syrian forces then assembled, led by the emir Zahir al-Din together 
with the ruler of Homs, known as Janah al-Daula Hasan Atabik Ridwan,and 
Karbugha, ruler of Mosul. They besieged Antioch and as the Franks were 
few in number, they asked the Muslims for safe-conduct to leave (3). But 
the Muslims refused them this and so the Franks came out at evening and 
attacked them. The Muslims were routed without a fight, and Bohemond 
remained as ruler of Antioch until he was defeated and captured by al-Dan- 
ishmand, who killed most of his men. That was in the year 493 (1099-1100). 
He later ransomed himself for one hundred thousand dinars (4), and, after 
appointing his nephew Tancred (Tankri ) to take his place in Antioch, he 
sailed off to his own country to seek help from the Franks before returning. 
However, Almighty God destroyed him and Tancred remained as ruler of 
Antioch and its territories until he, too, was destroyed by Almighty God on 
the 12th of the month of Rabi' I in the year 506 (6 September 1112) (5). 

Tancred was succeeded by Roger (of Salerno) (Rujar) whom he had 
summoned from his own country and made his heir apparent, as a result of 
which he was called " the Inheritor "(6). It was Roger who went to Jerusal- 
em in the reign of Baldwin the Less (Baghdwin al-ruwais )(7) when the latter 
was a very old man. The two met in Jerusalem and made a compact that the 
kingdom of whichever of them died before the other should go to the sur- 
vivor. Roger was a handsome youth, the husband of King Baldwin's dau- 
ghter (8), but, as it happened, he fought a battle with Najm al-Din Il- 
ghazi b. Urtuq at the pass of Sarmeda and was defeated by him on Saturday, 
the 18th of the month of Rabi' I in the year 513 (29 June 1119) (9), when 
he and all his cavalry and infantry were killed. So Baldwin went to Antioch 
and took possession of it : the young man died and the old man lived (10). 

Baldwin continued to hold Antioch until it happened that on the 8th of the 
month of Ramadan in the year 520 (27 September 1126) (11), a young man 
arrived by ship claiming to be Bohemond son of Bohemond son of Robert 
(Maimun b. Maimün b. Arbart ), the former ruler of Antioch. Baldwin ackn- 
owledged his claim and gave up Antioch to him, leaving it the same day. The 
young Bohemond thus became its ruler(12). He wasa brave anda daring man, 
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and he continued to hold the city until his expedition towards the passes (1) 
where he was met by Ibn al-Danishmand, defeated and killed, together with 
a number of his men, in the lands of ‘Ain Zarba (Anazarbus), half-way 
through the month of Ramadan in the year 524 (22 August 1130) (2). 

Antioch was then ruled by the Prince (Raymond of Poitiers) who main- 
tained a strong and powerful position there (3). He met Nur al-Din at Hisn 
al-Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers) in the month of Rajab in the year 543 (15 
November - 14 December 1148). The Muslims were defeated, their baggage 
taken, and those whose fated end was at hand were killed (4). After this, 
Nur al-Din gathered his forces and met him on Wednesday, the 21st of 
Safar in the year 544 (30 June 1149), killing him together with his knights. 
His tents were seized and the heads of his men were carried to the (Muslim) 
lands (5). 

He was succeeded as ruler of Antioch by Prince Reynald (of Châtillon) 
(al-Ibrins Arnat) (6), whose reign continued until he was met by Majd al- 
Din Abu Bakr, Nur al-Din's na'ib, in the principality of Aleppo in the 
month of Safar in the year 551 (26 March - 23 April 1156). He was def - 
eated, his companions were killed and he himself was taken prisoner (7). 
He was kept imprisoned by Nur al-Din, and during this time Antioch was 
ruled by one of the descendants of its (former ) King, Bohemond (Maimun ), 
who continued to live there (8). When Reynald was freed, he married the 
Lady of Kerak and stayed there until it was taken from him by Saladin who 
killed him in the year 584 (1188-9) (9). Saladin then concluded a truce with 
Bohemond (III) (Bimund), ruler of Antioch, for a period of eight months, to 
run from Tishrin I (October)to the end of Ayyar (May) (10). The two 
parties swore to this truce and Saladin marched away from the city on the 
3rd of Sha'ban in the year 584 (27 September 1188) on his way to Aleppo. 
The Prince came to meet him at Beirut to pay his respects and Saladin 
treated him well. There were fcurteen barons with him and Saladin gave 
them iqta's in the lands shared between him and Antioch, the yearly sum 
amounting to fourteen thousand dinars. They met and parted on one and the 
same day, (Bohemond) leaving on Sunday, the 22nd of Shawwal in the year 
588 (31 October 1192) (11). 

Antioch was next ruled by the prince known as Le Sire (Bohemond IV) 
(al-Asir) (12) ; after him, by his son Bohemond (V) (Sadu (a) ) and then by 


(a) cf. Vol. I p. 230. 
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his son, too, this being the Bohemond (VI) (Bimund ) from whom it was taken. 
They were all known as Dalzinan, the reference being to lands beyond the 
sea (1). 

Sultan Baibars left Tripoli on the 24th of Sha'ban in the year 666, the 
year that we are discussing (9 May 1268), without anyone knowing in which 
direction he was heading. In fact, he went to Homs where he stopped, and 
there he ordered the banning of wine and of those actions that are forbidden 
by religion. He also ordered a mosque to be built there. When he came to 
Hama, he split his army into three divisions, of which he sent one with the 
emir Badr al-Din the khazindar, and one with the emir 'Izz al-Din Ighàn (a), 
while one he accompanied himself. Badr al-Din the khazindar went towards 
al-Suwaidiya (Port Saint-Simeon), while ‘Izz al-Din Ughan (a) went towards 
al-Darbasak (Trapesac ) (2). They killed and took prisoners, and then the 
whole force came up to Antioch. The Sultan halted at Afamiya (Apamea ), 
from where he went to a bridge below al-Shughr-Bakas (3), and in the mor- 
ning he launched his attack against Antioch. That was in the early days of 
the month of Ramadan (15 May - 13 June). The emir Shams al-Din Aqsunqur 
the ustadh al-dar, who had gone ahead with the advance guard, happened to 
meet a company of the troops of Antioch. Fighting broke out between them 
and one of the emir's men charged and brought down the Constable (Simon 
Mansel )(Kundastabl ) (4). This man was taken to the Sultan who gave his 
captor the rank of emir and showed him favour. The Muslim troops then 
invested Antioch on all sides, the tents and baggage being brought up early 
on the morning of Friday, the 3rd of Ramadan in this year (18 May). 

When the Constable was brought to the Sultan, the latter saw him to be a 
man of intelligence. He asked the Sultan to be allowed to go back in to 
Antioch to act as go-between with its people ; and the Sultan followed his 
normal custom in giving warning before his attack, in order to vindicate his 
actions in the sight of Almighty God. So the Constable sent for his son 
whom he placed as a hostage, and he entered the city and held discussions 
there, after which he came out with a number of priests and monks. For 
three days they continued to go to and fro, but they showed strength of mind 
as well as fear of their master, the Prince (Bohemond VI). 

Early on the Saturday morning (19 May) (5), the Sultan gave warning 


(a) These are variants of the same name. 
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that his army was going to advance. He waited until the priests and the 
monks had entered the city and then he gave orders for the advance. The 
troops surrounded the whole city and the citadel. The people of Antioch 
fought fiercely, but the Muslims scaled the walls by the mountain (Mt. Sil- 
pius) near the citadel and came down into the city. The people fled to the 
citadel, and the Muslim troops started to plunder, kill and take prisoners. 
Every man in the city was put to the sword - and they numbered more than 
a hundred thousand, according to the reckoning of the Tartar legate (1), 
who, on his arrival, had extorted a contribution of one dinar per head (2). 
The Turkmans took animmeasurable quantity of booty. The Sultan then 
gave orders that the city gates should be carefully guarded. Eight thousand 
fighting men, over and above women and children, crowded together in the 
citadel. Many died, and the bailli (John of Angerville ) (3), the vizier (4) and 
the governor (5), seeing the state of affairs, fled by night on foot amongst 
the mountains, and in the morning the Franks there could not find any of 
them. The citadel had neither enough water nor enough mills to satisfy the 
needs of the people in it. So, on Sunday, the day after the city had been taken, 
the garrison sent to ask that their lives should be spared and that they 
should be taken as prisoners. Immediately, the Sultan went up and met all 
who were in the place as they came out wearing clothes like meadow flowers. 
They asked the Sultan to help them and he spared their lives. Ropes were 
brought and each emir and each officer was given a number of prisoners , 
while the clerks wrote down their names in the Sultan's presence (6). 
Letters giving the good news were written, amongst them being a letter 
to the lord of Antioch, whose text was as follows : " To the great Count 
Bohemond (Bimund), whose title has been altered by his loss of Antioch 
from that of Prince to that of Count (7) - may God inspire him to follow the 
right course, turn his purposes to good andcause him to remember His ad- 
monition. The Count knows what happened when we marched on Tripoli and 
attacked him in the middle of his own land. He knows what he saw after we 
left - the devastation of buildings, the destruction of life, how the churches 
had been swept from the face of the earth, how every house had been over- 
come by disasters, how the butchered corpses were set like islands on the 
sea-shore, how the men were killed, the children enslaved and the free- 
born women taken as slaves, how the trees were cut and nothing left except 
what may serve - if God wills - as wood for mangonels and mantlets, how 
wealth, women, children and cattle have been taken from you and your 
subjects, while (on our part) the poor have become wealthy, single men 
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have found women, servants have found servants of their own and those who 
walked have found mounts. This happened while you were looking on, like a 
man inhis death swoon, calling out in fear at every sound ‘this is directed 
at me' . You know how we left you - leaving only to return and postponing 
your fate, but only till a fixed time ; and how we left your lands - there 
were no cattle there that did not go with us, no girl (a) that did not leave as 
our property, no column that was not removed by our picks, no crops that 
had not been harvested, and no possessions of yours that you had not lost. 
There was no defence in those caves on the peaks of the lofty mountains or 
in those valleys cutting through the borders, at (the sight of) which the 
minds are pierced (with amazement ). You know how we rode off and left 
you and no news went ahead of us to your city of Antioch ; we came there 
while you did not believe that we were far from you and ( you thought ) that 
even if we had gone we would presently return again. 

" Now we tell you of what is accomplished and let you know of your all- 
embracing disaster. We marched away from you, leaving Tripoli on Wed- 
nesday, the 24th of Sha'ban (9 May), and encamped at Antioch on the first 
day of the month of Ramadan (15 May). As soon as we camped there, your 
army came out to challenge us to battle. They were defeated and though 
they tried to help one another, it was of no avail. From amongst them the 
Constable (Simon Mansel) was captured. He asked to be allowed to consult 
your companions ; he entered the city and came out with a number of your 
monks and your leading aides. They spoke with us, but we saw that they 
followed your counsel, being prepared to throw away lives in a worthless 
cause. They differed in their views of what was good but in evil their speech 
was one and the same. When we saw that they had lost their chance of 
escape and that God had decreed their death, we sent them back and said : 

' This hour we shall press the siege against you. This is the first warning 
and the last ' . So they returned, in imitation of your own behaviour, believ- 
ing that you would come to them with your horse and your foot. Then, within 
an hour, the marshal's career was finished (1), fear came on the monks, 
and the Castellan yielded to misfortune (2). Death came on them from all 
quarters. We took the city by the sword on the fourth hour of Saturday, the 
4th of the month of Ramadan (19 May ). We killed all those whom you had chosen 


(a) Khowayter takes this as a pun to mean "ship". 
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to guard and protect it. There was not one of them but had something of this 
world's goods, and there remains no one of us who does not (now) have a 
share in them and in their goods. You could have seen your horsemen thrown 
down beneath the legs of the horses, your houses in the power of the plund- 
erers, with the spoilers roaming through them, your goods being weighed 
by the qintar, your ladies being sold in fours and being bought with a dinar 
of your own money (1). If you had seen your churches with their crosses 
broken and rent, the pages from the false Testaments scattered, the graves 
of the patriarchs rifled, your Muslim enemy trampling down the sanctuary; 
had you seen the altar on which had been sacrificed the monk, the priest 
and the deacon, with the patriarchs crushed by disaster and the children of 
your kingdom enslaved ; if you had seen the fires burning in your castles 
and the slain being consumed by the fire of this world, the state of your 
palaces altered (2), the church of Paul (Buluş ) (3) and the church of al- 
Qusyan (4) tottering to their final ruin - had you seen these things, you 
would have said : ' Would that I were dust. Would that no message had come 
to give me news of these things.' Then your soul would have vanished away 
through grief and you would have quenched those fires with the waters of 
your tears. If you were to see your houses emptied of all that was yours, 
your ships at al-Suwaidlya (Port Saint-Simeon) taken together with your 
carriages, your galleys in the hands of those who hate you, you would know 
for certain that God who gave you Antioch has taken it back from you, and 
that the Lord who bestowed on you its citadel has seized it from you and 
uprooted it from the earth. 

" You must know that we have taken from you, praise be to God, those 
Muslim fortresses that you had seized : Dair Kush (Dargous), Shagif Tal- 
mis (Cavea Belmys ) and Shaqif Kafr Dubbin, together with all that you held 
in the territories of Antioch. We have brought down your men from their 
fortified places, taken them by the forelocks and scattered them far and 
near. Nothing remains to which the name of disobedience can be given 
except the river (Orontes), and if it could be it would not be called The 
Disobedient (al-'Asi ). It poured out tears of repentance and though its flow 
used to be pure, what we have shed into it has bloodied its current. 

" This letter, then, gives you good news of the safety and prolongation 
of life that God has granted to you because you were not staying at Antioch 
at this time and you did not happen to be there. For (otherwise ) you would 
have been killed or captured, wounded or broken. The living rejoice in the 
preservation of their own lives when they see the dead. Perhaps God has 
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granted you a delay only that you may make up for your past lack of obed- 
ience and service. Since no one escaped to tell you of what has happened, 
we have told you ourselves, and as there is no one who can give you the 
good tidings of your own safety and of the loss of the lives of the others, we 
have given you this account and sent you the news so that you may be sure 
of what has happened. After receiving this letter you should not disbelieve 
any information that we give you, and after what we have told you in our 
address, you need ask no informant to give you any other (a) news." When 
this letter reached the lord of Antioch, he fell into a violent rage, as he 
had not heard the news about the city from any other source. 

When the citadel of Antioch was surrendered to the Sultan, he handed it 
over to the emirs Badr al-Din Bilik, the khazindar, and Badr al-Din Baisari 
al-Shamsi. He freed the Constable (Simon Mansel) together with his family 
and his relatives, and allowed him to set off for Sis (Lesser Armenia), 
this being his choice (1). 

When the Muslims had finished despoiling the city, the Sultan gave orders 
that the booty should be brought to be divided. He rode away from the 
camp and had his own booty and that of his mamlukes and of his personal 
retinue brought out. Then he said : " By God, I have not concealed anything 
that was brought to me, nor have I let my mamlukes conceal anything. I 
heard that a servant belonging to one of them had hidden something of no 
value and I inflicted the severest punishment on him. Each of you must ful- 
fil his obligations. I shall administer the oath to the emirs and the officers 
and they will administer it to their troops and their retainers." So the 
Muslims brought the money and the gold and silverwork. The weighing took 
a long time and the coins were divided out in cups and drinking vessels (2). 
There was no slave who did not get a slave of his own. The women, girls 
and children were divided up ; a small boy would sell for twelve dirhams 
and a girl for five. The Sultan stayed for two days, taking charge of the 
division himself. However, the people were remiss in bringing forward the 
booty and he went back in anger, so that the emirs had to exert themselves, 
taking precautions and making excuses. He then continued to sit on his 
horse until sunset and he left nothing in the way of money, goods, jewellery, 


(a) Al-'Aini's variant would give this as " you need ask no one other than 
us to give you news " 
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riding beasts and cattle that he had not divided up. Then he rode to the 
citadel of Antioch and set fire to it, a fire which spread right through the 
city itself. The Muslims took some of the iron of the gates and the lead of 
the churches, and they set up markets outside the town to which merchants 
came from all sides. 

When the Tartars, may God forsake them, captured Aleppo, the lord of 
Tripoli (Bohemond VI) took Dair Kush ( Dargous ), a fortress of Very great 
strength, as well as Shaqif Kafr Dubbin and Shaqif Kafr Talmis (Cavea Bel- 
mys ). These strongholds were a blockage in the throat and a choking in the 
breast (of Islam ). But when Antioch was captured, their garrisons found 
themselves at a loss and so they asked for quarter, the terms being that they 
should surrender and be treated as prisoners (1). The Sultan sent the emir 
Badr al-Din Bilik al-Ashrafi al-Zahiri who received the surrender of Dair 
Kush on the night of Friday, the llth of the month of Ramadan (25-6 May). 
The rest of these fortresses were then surrendered to him, their garrisons 
being taken prisoner, and they returned to the possession of the Muslims 
in the most excellent condition. God knows better. 


An account of the peace made with al-Qusair (Cursat ) (2). 


Al-Qusair (Cursat ) used to be the exclusive property of the great 
Patriarch and it is claimed that its people have a document given by the Co- 
mmander of the Faithful, 'Umar ibn al-Khattab, may God be pleased with 
him. When Sultan Baibars came down against these parts, they offered him 
half of its territory and a truce was drawn up for them. Thus half of its lands 
came into the possession of Islam. God knows better. 
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An account giving some information about the fortress of Baghras (Gaston) 
and its capture. 


.... Baghras (Gaston) came into the possession of the Franks who continued 
to fortify it in turn and to build it up over a long period. After that, however, 
God Almighty weakened them and brought about the surrender of the place 
easily and without stratagem, as we shall recount, if He wills - Almighty is 
He. Sultan Saladin had camped against it and it was surrendered to him on 
the 2nd of Sha'ban in the year 584 (26 September 1188) on terms of quarter 
(1). He gave it, together with Darbasak ( Trapesac), to ‘Alam al-Din Sanjar 
b. Haidar, after which it fell into the hands of the Frankish Templars (2). 
In the reign of Saladin's grandson, al-Malik al-'Aziz b. al-Malik al-Zahir, 
the ruler of Aleppo, the troops of Aleppo came down against it and besieged 
it for seven months without taking it (3). Then, when Almighty God granted 
the conquest of Antioch to Sultan Baibars in the year 666, the year we are 
discussing (1267-8), as we have already explained, he also took Dair Küsh 
(Dargous) as well as the fortresses that we have just mentioned, together 
with half of the territory of al-Qusair (Cursat ) (4). Nothing else was left in 
those parts except for Baghras, and its Templar garrison became afraid, 
especially when peace was concluded with the ruler of Sis (Hetoum I of 
Lesser Armenia), as we have shown (5). So they fled away and left it. 
The Sultan sent out a force under the command of the emir Shams al-Din 
Aqsunqur al-Fariqani, the ustadh al-dār al-'aliya , and he took over the 
fortress on Saturday, the 13th of the month of Ramadan (27 May 1268). 
He found no one in it except for one old woman, but the place was discovered 
to be full of grain, provisions and everything else that is stored in such 
forts. It thus came into the possession of Islam without difficulty (6). 
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An account ofthe conquest of Jabala (Gibel). 


The Frankish Hospitallers and Templars had seized and become masters 
of Jabala (Gibel), belonging to the lands of Islam, together with other 
places (1). At the capture of Safad (Saphet), when Sultan Baibars came to 
Syria, he was met by Frére Sauvage (Ifrir Mahi Safaj ), as we have already 
mentioned. Frère Sauvage asked for protection for Safitha (Chastel Blanc) 
and Antartus ( Tortosa ) (2), and as a condition for this the Sultan required 
him to surrender Jabala and its lands. He deferred his assent .. (a) .. and 
wrote to tell the Sultan of that, after which the Sultan put 'Ala' al-Din b. al- 
Qadi in charge there, while the emir Husam al-Din al-Jildaki was appointed 
as his na'ib. What belonged to the Templars was handed over to them, but 
the Hospitallers refused to hand over their property. The Sultan's na'ibs 
paid no heed to them and when the messengers from Acre arrived, they said 
that these men had taken the crops of their lands. So the Sultan decreed that 
they should store up the crops belonging to the Hospitallers until his edict 
(on the matter) (b) arrived (3). The Master of the Hospitallers (4) then 
rode out and, after asking help from the lord of Tripoli, he attacked the 
emir Husam al-Din in Jabala. The emir, with a number of foot soldiers, 
went up into a tower there (5), where they were besieged by the Franks who 
took them and killed some of them. The Master of the Hospitallers then 
wrote to the ruler of Hama asking him to smooth the way for him to excuse 
himself with the Sultan ; the Sultan's na'ibs had injured them and what had 
happened had not been done with his approval. But the Sultan gave orders to 
his na'ib in Homs to bring out from his prison those of the Hospitallers who 
had been taken from Tell Khalifa (Galifa ) (6) and to behead them in return 
fo; those whom they had killed in the tower. This was done andthe nà'ib 
returned to Jabala. God knows better. = 














(a) There appears to be a lacuna in the text here. The sense can be supplied 
from Ibn 'Abdal-Zāhir : " until he could go to Acre and talk with the 
Master andthe brothers. He went to them and it was decided to surr- 
ender Jabala, at which he - " 

(b) Khowayter takes this as meaning the text of the treaty. 
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An account of the peace made with the King of Acre and of what occurred to 
nullify it. 


After the capture of al-Shaqif (Beaufort), the Franks in Acre wanted 
to appoint as king over them someone who could set their affairs to rights. 
There was a young king in Cyprus (Hugh II) (1) who hadas a bailli and 
army commander a man called Hugh son of Henry (Ük ibn Hari), who was 
less than thirty years old. He was the cousin of the lord of Tripoli and the 
nephew of the (former) ruler of Cyprus, the father of the boy whom we have 
mentioned (2). It happened that the boy died (3). This bailli was connected 
by marriage with the owners of Arsuf (Arsur) (4), and the heirs to the 
throne were himself and the son of his maternal aunt, who had a greater 
right to it as his mother was the eldest. For by convention amongst the 
Franks the son of the elder has a prior claim (5). However, he was away in 
the land of Sis (Lesser Armenia), and so the young Hugh became master of 
Cyprus (6). 

The Franks then summoned him to Acre, thus uniting the kingdom of 
Acre with that of Cyprus, and when he arrived there, the people of Acre 
swore allegiance to him (7). A letter then reached (the Sultan) from the 
lord of Tyre (Philip of Montfort ), telling him of the arrival of this king who, 
he said, was a man of intelligence : on his arrival he had talked of the folly 
of the Franks 'policy of being bad neighbours to the Sultan ; he had said that 
he had done nothing to stir up enmity (a) ; and he had asked the lord of Tyre 
about getting peace with the Sultan. 

When the Sultan returned to Damascus after his expedition against 
Antioch, as we have already described, messengers came from this king, 
together with a company of about one hundred Frankish knights. They 
brought a gift, goldsmiths’ work, (b) beasts of the chase (b), and other 
things. The Sultan came to an agreement with the king over the limited 


matter of the city of Acre and its lands, (c) to the total of thirty one estates (c). 


It was settled that Haifa (Cayphas), with three estates, should belong to the 


(a) An emendation suggested in the Apparatus would give "his (the Sul- 
tan's ) enmity " 

(b)..(b) The Arabic word can refer to both beasts and birds. 

(c)..(c) Al-'Aini's text would give this as " and thirty one estates " 
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Franks, while the rest of its territories should be shared. The lands of 
Karmal (Carmel) should be shared; 'Athlith (Chastiau Pélerin ) should keep 
three villages and the rest should be shared ; al-Qurain (Montfort ) should 
keep ten villages and the rest should go to the Sultan. The low lands of 
Sidon should belong to the Franks, while the mountain lands should go to 
the Sultan. The peace was (also) to cover the kingdom of Cyprus. Things 
were settled, then, on these lines for all these territories, and the truce 
was to last for ten years, nor was it to be set aside because of any foreign 
voyages or by a king arriving by sea. The Sultan set as a condition the 
freeing of hostages taken from (Muslim ) parts (1). 

The Qadi Muhi al-Din Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir, the author of the Biography of 
al-Malik al-Zahir (Sultan Baibars ), has said: "I went out as an ambassador 
together with the emir Kamal al-Din b.al-Shith to administer the oath to the 
King, and with us the Sultan sent, as a gift, twenty priests and monks from 
amongst those who had been captured at Antioch. We entered Acre on the 
24th of Shawwal (7 July) and the King gave us a great welcome. The Sultan 
had instructed us to show no humility either in how we took our seats or in 
how we addressed him, and so when we came into his presence and saw 
him sitting on a chair, as were his officers, we did not sit down until a seat 
was set for us in front of him. The vizier (2) then stretched out his hand 
to take the letter, but we did not hand it over to him until the King put out 
his own hand and took it. There were various clauses over which he stopped: 
he wanted a separate peace for the kingdom of Cyprus, the continuation of 
peace provided that there were no foreign voyages and that none of the sea 
kings arrived (3), and that there should be no mention of the Isma 'ilis (4) in 
the truce. He asked to be excused a discussion about hostages and other 
points ". 

The Sultan's messengers returned from the King of the Franks without 
his having taken the oath. Things remained quiet but at Acre in every speech 
that he made he used to say that he was afraid of king Charles (Jarla), the 
brother of Louis (Raidafrans), and that he could not conclude a peace for 
fear of him (5). God knows better. 
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The messengers of king Charles (Jarla), the brother of Louis (Luwis ) 166 
known as al-Raidafrans. 


The Franks differ in the names that they give to Charles (Jarla), some 
calling him Rai Jar, and others Jarla - which is the form that we are using 
in writing. 

Messengers from king Charles (Jārlā ) had brought a letter to Sultan 
Baibars charging him to stop his attacks on the Franks of al-Sahil. The 
Sultan wrote to him accepting his intercession for them but saying that they 
had brought destruction on themselves, their petty lords breaking the agree- 
ments made by the great rulers (1). With his messengers the Sultan sent 
Badr al-Din Muhammad b. 'Aziz the hajib, and in his letter he pointed to 
the services that he had already done for Charles and for his brother Louis 
( Luwis ) known as al-Raidafrans when the latter was captured at the time of 
Damietta. King Charles had spoken of his desire that the friendship which 
had existed between the Emperor (Frederick II) and the kings of Egypt such 
as al-Malik al-Kamil and his son, al-Malik al-Salih, should be established 
between him and the Sultan - a proposal which the Sultan promised to accept. 
A messenger from the Pope (2) had come incognito with king Charles' 
envoys, to listen to what was going on. The Sultan, who had already heard 
about him, recognised who he was and asked him what reason he had to hide 
himself, at which the messenger acknowledged his identity. After a disc- 
ussion, the Sultan wrote his reply accepting king Charles' intercession for 
the Franks of al-Sahil. 


Messengers from Conradin (Karrat), son of the Emperor (3). 167 


Messengers had come to Sultan Baibars from king Conradin (Karrat), the 
son of the Emperor, bringing a letter. This told of his victory over king 
Charles; of how God Almighty had restored to him the rightful property of 
his ancestors which had been taken from him unlawfully ; and of how he was 
successively recovering his lands. In reply, the Sultan wrote to him telling 
him to be of good heart and to show favour to the companions of his uncle 
and of his grandfather (4). 
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Messengers from Alphonso (X of Castile ) (Alfunsh). 


At this time a messenger came from Alphonso (X of Castile )( Alfunsh) 
bringing a letter from him in which he expressed his friendship and pres- 
ented his services. To this the Sultan responded with acceptance. 


Messengers from the King of Barcelona (James I of Aragon ) (al-Malik al- 
Barsanuni). 


Messengers had arrived from the King of Barcelona ( James I of Aragon) 
(al-Malik al-Barsanuni) bringing a reply to a letter sent to him by the 
Sultan about some merchants seized at sea by the Catalans (al-Katilan ). 
The King sent back these merchants with his messengers, but in reply the 
Sultan wrote asking for their money as well. 


An account of what happened to the Franks of al-Sahil and of the raid made 
on Tyre. 


When Sultan Baibars came from Egypt to his camp at Khirbat al-Lusüs, 
as we have already explained, he heard that the Franks had spread false 
rumours that he was dead. A messenger then came from them to ask for a 
truce. It happened that four of the Sultan's mamlukes had run away and 
entered Acre, and when he demanded their return the Franks asked for an 
exchange to be made. The Sultan rejected that and the mamlukes (a) were 
then produced (a). They had been converted to Christianity and the Sultan 


(a)..(a) The text appears to be at fault here. Al-Magrīzī gives what seems 
a more plausible version, reading "sent away " for " produced " - the 
implication being that the Franks refused to produce the mamlukes, 
saying that they were no longer in Acre. 
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gave orders that the Frankish messengers should be put in fetters, and he 
wrote to his na'ibs telling them that the truce was rescinded. So the emir 
Jamal al-Din Aqush al-Shamsi made an attack on them and killed and 
captured a number of them. It happened then that the Sultan travelled to the 
Hijaz and he freed the prisoners whom al-Shamsi had taken. But he contin- 
ued to hold the messengers against the production of the mamlukes, although 
he did free one of them, the vizier of the Hospitallers, who had been of 
service to him (1). 

A truce had been drafted between the Sultan and the lord of Tyre 
(Philip of Montfort ). When the messengers came to him, he ratified some 
of the clauses with an oath, but some he omitted without having sworn to 
them. 

On Baibars' arrival in Syria he was approached by a woman who said 
that she had been a prisoner in Tyre : she had bought her own freedom and 
she had got a ransom price fixed for a daughter of hers ; she had then obt- 
ained a sum from the waqfs of Damascus and with this she had bought the 
girl from Tyre, getting a document with writing in Frankish script on it : 
after she had brought the girl out, when they had nearly reached the territ- 
ory of Safad (Saphet ), a band of men who had been sent after her from Tyre 
took the girl and forced her to turn Christian. When the Sultan heard this 
story, his anger was stirred in the cause of Almighty God and he wrote 
demanding the girl. The Franks, however, excused themselves (from 
complying ) on the ground that she had become a Christian. There were a 
number (of Muslims ) at al-Nawaqir (Passe-Poulain) in the direction of 
Safad. The lord of Tyre sent out and seized them, killing two of them and 
detaining the rest. The Sultan demanded their return, but Philip insisted 
on holding them. 

So on the 20th of the month of Ramadan in this year (23 May 1269), the 
Sultan mounted and rode out himself with those light troops that he had with 
him. The emir Jamal al-Din al-Muhammadi set off in one direction and the 
Atabek in another and, arriving at Tyre, they seized a number of men, 
women and children. At that time a mamluke belonging to Jamal al-Din 
Aqush al-Rümi ran away and was immediately made to turn Christian by the 
lord of Tyre who gave him protection when the Muslims sought him. The 
Sultan refrained from destroying the crops of Tyre and he sent back the 
women and children, of whom there were a large number. He then returned 
to his camp and gave the lord of Tyre a certain respite. But as the latter 
continued to hold back the girl and the mamluke, the Sultan sent out a 
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detachment to take the crops of his territories and to cut off provisions 
from them (1). God knows better. 


An account giving some information about Balatunus (Mansio Platanus ) and 
its surrender to Sultan Baibars. 


This Balatunus (Mansio Platanus ) is a huge and strong fortress, one of 
the celebrated and famous strongholds of Islam. It is a coastal fort (a), 
belonging both to the land and to the sea, and it has never been taken by 
the sword.... 

In the year 511 (1117-8), Roger (of Salerno )(Rujar ), the lord of Antioch, 
set out to conquer the lands of Islam, and marched against it when it was 
held by the Banu Sulai'a, the cousins of the qadi Sharaf al-Din. He came down 
against it on Tuesday, the 28th of Dhu'l-Hijja in the year that we have men- 
tioned (22 April 1118). He menaced the fortress and made a show of laying 
down the foundations of another one which he was going to build up against it 
in order to blockade and capture the garrison there. As a result, they lost 
heart and surrendered it to him on Saturday, the 12th of Muharram in the 
year 512 (5 May 1118 )(2). By way of an exchange of livelihood he gave them 
three villages belonging to Antioch. He took them off with him and they were 
only able to win free from Antioch after his defeat at Sarmeda (3). 

On Saturday, the 27th of Sha'ban in the year 530 (31 May 1136), the in- 
habitants of Balatunus attacked the Franks there and killed them but (the 
garrison in) the keep held out against them. The people of the mountains 
sent to Mankujuk the Turkman, the lord of Bikisra'il (Château dela Vieille) 
(4), asking for his help and he came and stayed to besiege the place for a 
time. The Frankish garrison then played a monstrous trick ; they sent hima 


(a) or, following Ibn ‘Abd al-Zāhir's text, " it belongs to the coast and the 
mountain, the land and the sea " . 
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message offering to surrender the keep, but on condition that their women 
and children should be escorted to Jabala (Gibel) and Sahyun (Saone ) : when 
they received a token to show that these had arrived in safety, the garrison 
would hand the keep over to him. But when their women and children reached 
their own lands and the garrison knew for certain of their arrival, they 
refused to surrender. This was a trick on their part, as their provisions 
were running short and the keep was too small for them. So the departure 
of the women and children brought them relief and encouragement. Word 
(of the siege) then reached Antioch and a force was sent to Balatunus 
which drove off Mankujuk. 

The fortress remained in the hands of the Franks until it was taken by 
Sultan Saladin, and it remained in the hands of his sons (1). 


A messenger arrived from Beirut bringing a gift together with some 
Muslim prisoners who were released at the entrance of the Sultan's dihliz. 
A truce was written out for Queen Isabel (of Ibelin) ( Zabil ) (2) and the 
Sultan confirmed it by oath in the month of Ramadan in this year (4 May - 
2 June 1269). 
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An account of how Sultan Baibars went with a light detachment to Syria. 


Sultan Baibars learnt that the Tartars were on the move and that they had 
come to an arrangement with the Franks of al-Sahil; that the latter had been 
reinforced by the arrival of followers of the King of Aragon ( James I) (al- 
Raidarakun ) (1); and that the Tartars had raided up to al-Sajur, near Aleppo, 
and elsewhere, taking the flocks of the bedouin. He consulted with his emirs 
as to whether he should go with a light detachment to Syria, but they sugg- 
ested to him that they should go on ahead while he remained in his Citadel. 
However, he would not contemplate anything short of taking charge of the 
matter himself, so that it might be recorded to his credit. God thus made 
it known to His creation that the Sultan alone could take the place of numer- 
ous armies in routing the enemy and that he only maintained troops for His 
sake, wishing neither requital nor gratitude from them, as his very name 
could repel the invading enemy from every part, striking them with the 
arrows of misfortune. So he allowed his army to rest and he sent out the 
emir 'Ala' al-Din the bunduqdar with a force to take up position on the Syrian 
borders so that they could reinforce him if he asked for them. 

On the night of Monday, the 21st of Rabi' I (18-9 November 1269), he 
left his Citadel with a small number of men and came to Gaza. There was 
continuous rain and his blessed face brought water to the lands. He contin- 
ued his journey and reached Damascus on the 7th of Rabi' II (4 December ) 
after the Muslims had suffered great hardships from the cold on their way. 
He camped at Burj al-Zunbugiya outside Damascus and there news reached 
him that the Tartars had fled on hearing of his arrival. God knows better. 
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An account of Sultan Baibars' raid on Acre in this year. 


A company of Franks arrived (a) and some ships came to them with 
word that the King of Aragon (James I) (al-Raidaràkün), one of the western 
kings, was on his way to them with a number of fighting men. His compan- 
ions and kinsmen arrived on board those ships and his envoys went to King 
Abagha, the son of Hulagu the King of the Tartars, to tell him that the King 
was coming to keep an appointment with him and that their paths should 
converge by Sis (Lesser Armenia). But God, Great and Glorious, sent down 
troublesome winds which wrecked a number of their ships, after which no 
more was heard of them (1). The western Franks and the men of Acre went 
out and camped outside the town, and as they began to ride out they were in 
a state of complacency, since they had heard what a small force had accom- 
panied the Sultan to Syria and they supposed that he was not intending to 
march against them. Then the Sultan heard that the nephew of the Frankish 
leader at Acre (2) had left with a force of Franks and was making for the 
troops encamped at Jinin ( Le Grand Gérin) and those stationed at Safad 
(Saphet ). After his march he met the two forces in one and the same place 
(b). The Sultan then set out towards al-Haraniya to hunt but he quickly turned 
back and set off as though he was going to hunt in Marj Barghuth. When he 
reached Burj al-Fulüs in the course of his journey, he sent on his mamluke, 
the emir 'Izz al-Din Ma'n the silah-dar, to fetch up the equipment and the 
coats of mail, while he sent the emir Rukn al-Din Ahaji to bring out the 
entire Syrian army. Each member of his personal retinue senta slave to 
bring his equipment. 

So, early on the morning of Tuesday, the 21st of the month of Rabi' II 
(18 December), the whole force assembled at Marj Barghuth. The Sultan 
then mounted and rode off, and that evening he reached Jisr Ya'qub (Vadum 
Jacob). He went on and by morning ie had come to the first part of the 
Marj. He had previously sent word to the emir Jamal al-Din al-Shamsi, the 
commander of the troops of 'Ain Jalut (Geluth), and to the emir ‘Ala’ al-Din 





(a) There appears to be a lacuna in the Arabic text. The sense may be sup- 
plied from Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir, who gives :" A number of western Franks 
arrived at Acre, which caused rejoicing there. Ships came to them .." 

(b) cf. Vol. T p. 231. 
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Aidughdi, the commander of those of Safad (Saphet ), ordering them to make 
a raid on the 22nd of that month ( 19 December ) and then to retire in flight 
before the Franks. A troop of Franks came out led by Count Oliver (of 
Termes) (Kund Lüfir), known as Zaitun (1), and containing kinsmen of the 
King of Aragon and others from the west (2). The Sultan laid an ambush and 
when the Franks came out to attack the troops of Safad, the emir 'Izz al-Din 
Ighan al-Rukni (3), followed by the emir Jamal al-Din al-Hajji, advanced 
with the Syrian emirs. In front of the Sultan rode the emir Saif al-Din 
Itamish al-Sa'di and the emir majlis 'Alà' al-Din Kundughdi al-Zahiri, tog- 
ether with the leaders of the halqa. The Syrian emirs fought very well and 
the emir 'Izz al-Din Ighan captured a knight called Raymond (Raimun) 
Dakuk (4). As for the emirs in the Sultan's van whom we have mentioned, 
before they had caught up with the (Syrian) emirs in front of them, the enemy 
had been routed. This happened before the Sultan could take part in the 
fighting. It was a violent battle, fought hand to hand, with horsemen and 
horses thrown down on the plain. Oliver (Zaitun) set an ambush, but the 
Muslim troops wheeled round between the Franks and trapped him and the 
Frankish leaders by encircling them. Oliver's brother was killed (5), as 
was the nephew of the King of Aragon (a) (6) and a number of important 
knights ; while the number of those taken captive was only equalled by 
(those taken on) the day of the first victory at al -Mansura (7). Amongst the 
dead was the deputy of the French King ( Fransis ) at Acre (8), while of the 
Muslim army only the emir Fakhr al-Din al-Tunba al-Fa'izi died. 

Our friend the emir Sarim al-Din Ibrahim Ibn Duqmaq gives the following 
account in his work : " The Sultan heard that the nephew of the Frankish 
commander at Acre had left the city with a force of Franks and had made for 
the troops encamped at Jinin (Le Grand Gérin) and those stationed at Safad: 
after a march, he had encountered the two forces in one and the same place. 
So the Sultan went and defeated him and took him prisoner, together with 
some of his companions ; a number of the Franks were killed. This was on 
Tuesday (9), the 21st of Rabi' II (18 December), and the good news then 
reached Cairo." Ibn Duqmaq also noted the report that but for the fact that 
God had delayed the hour of the Sultan's death and but for the emir Shams 


(a) Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir's reading, quoted in the Apparatus, states that this 
man was captured. 
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al-Din Qara Sunqur al-'Izzī and Saif al-Din Balaban al-Fa'izi who saved 
him, he would have been killed. For the Franks outnumbered the Muslims 
and the Muslims went into the middle of them. A Frankish horseman made 
for the Sultan but these two emirs protected him from the attack. Balabān 
al-Fa'izi was killed and granted the grace of martyrdom, while Qarà Sunqur 
al-Mu'izzi (sic) killed a number of Franks." This is the end of Ibn 
Dugmag's account. 

The Sultan returned (to Safad) with the heads of the slain carried before 
him. From there, he went to Damascus, which he entered on Sunday, the 


26th of the same month (23 December ), preceded by the prisoners and the 
heads. 


An account of Sultan Baibars' attack on Hisn al-Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers ). 


When Sultan Baibars made his raid on Tripoli in the year (that he took ) 
Antioch - as we have already described -he passed by Hisn al-Akrad( Crac 
des Chevaliers). A messenger came to him from the fortress saying 
" 'The brethren (1) greet the Sultan and they say ' we do not want him to 
approach the fort because we have western Franks with us and we fear lest 
they harm his army ' ". Now at that time the Sultan had with him the forces 
of Egypt and Syria (2). He bore these words in mind, and when he raided 
al-Marqab (Margat) (3) for the second time, as we have already told, he 
left Hama on the 3rd of Jumada II in this year (28 January 1270) and made 
for Hisn al-Akrad with only two hundred horsemen, wearing no armour. 
Seeing a company of Franks he climbed up the hill on which the fortress 
stands, accompanied by no more than forty horsemen. À number of Franks 
in armour came out towards him, so he charged them, killed some of them 
and put them to flight. He went up to their trenches (4) and said in scorn, 
without anyone knowing who he was : " Tell the messenger who came the 
year we passed from Tripoli to let the western Franks come out, for we are 
no more than forty horsemen, wearing (only ) white gowns." After this, he 
returned to his camp. The horses grazed on the meadows and crops of Hisn 


'al-Akrad, and this was one of the reasons why it was captured - as we shall 


relate, if God Almighty wills - since its only provision came from its crops 
and these were all used for pasture by the Muslim troops at this time (5). 
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When the Sultan stopped near (the Isma'ilis ) at this time, they all came 
to see him - that is, men like the lord of Hama and the lord of Sahyun 
(Saone ). Neither the chief of the Isma'ilis, Najm al-Din b. al-Sha'rani, nor 
his son Shams al-Din (1), came in person but they sent to ask for a reduction 
in the toll which they had been in the habit of paying to the Franks. The 
Sultan annulled this payment and it was established that it should go to the 
Muslims' treasury in Egypt (2). 


An account of Sultan Baibars' return to Egypt. 


Sultan Baibars received news that the French King (al-Fransis ), Louis 
(Luwis) son of Louis, together with the kings of the Franks, had set sail 
for an unknown destination. These kings were : the King of England (the 
Lord Edward)(Malik al-Inkitar) (3), the king of Askusina (4), the king of 
Nevers (John Tristan)(Malik Nawarl) which is the territory of Sancerre(al- 
Sanāgir ) (5), the king of Navarre (Theobald V )( Malik Nabra ) who was the 
Count of Champagne (Qinaniya ), the King of Barcelona ( James I of Aragon) 
(al-Malik al-Barsuni) whose name is Raidarākūn (6), the nephew (Robert II 
Count of Artois ) of the French King ( Fransis), the Count of Flanders (Guy) 
(Qumis Aflàndar) accompanied by his mother (Margaret) who had five 
hundred knights with her, the Count of Toulouse (Alphonse of Poitou and 
Toulouse) (Qumis Tulūs ), and the Count of Albano (Qumis Balbüna ) (7). 
The Sultan devoted his attention to his frontiers and his galleys, and on his 
return to Egypt he built bridges of boats for the troops to cross from Fustat 
to the island of al-Rauda, and from al-Rauda to al-Jiza. He turned his 
thoughts to the region of Ascalon and considered whether Louis (al-Raida- 
frans) might make for it to build it up as he had built up Caesarea in the 
past. For Ascalon contained the remains of walls, more particularly 
those of its citadel (8). So he set off there himself. Our friend the emir 
Sarim al-Din Ibrahim, known as Ibn Dugmāg, gives the following account : 

" He - that is Sultan Baibars - raided al-Marqab (Margat), but after en- 
countering indescribable rains and mud, he returned to Homs where he 
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stayed for twenty days in the palace of al-Malik al-Mansur (1). He then went 
to below Hisn al-Akrad and he stayed there, riding out daily to beneath the 
fort but returning without fighting, until the news reached him that Frankish 
ships had entered the harbour of Alexandria and had captured two ships bel- 
onging to the Muslims ; whereupon he immediately left for Egypt which he 
entered on the 2nd of Shawwal (25 May 1270)." God knows better about the 
truth of this. 


An account of Louis' (al-Fransis) descent on Tunis, his death, and the 
departure from it of his companions. 


We have already described how Sultan Baibars, after hearing that Louis 
(al-Fransis) and the kings of the Franks had put to sea for an unknown des- 
tination, had seen to his frontiers and his ships. In Muharram of this year 
(20 August - 18 September 1270) news came that Louis had come down 
against Tunis, disembarking in Berber territory where he had fought a 
great battle (2). A letter came from the governor of Alexandria telling of 
the arrival of a ship from Crete whose crew had brought the news of a major 
battle fought between the French King ( Fransis ) and his army and the people 
of Tunis : the Franks had defeated the Moors and had drawn near to Tunis : 
they had five thousand horse and a similar number of turcopoles (3) and 
crossbowmen, over and above the crews of the ships (4) ; and they were 
expecting the King of England (the Lord Edward) (Malik al-Inkitār) (5). 
The Sultan wrote to the ruler of Tunis assuring him that troops were coming 
to help him. He then sent word to the bedouin tribes of the west and of the 
lands of Barqa ordering them to go to the assistance of the Tunisians and 
to dig out wells on the routes that the Muslim troops would take. He was 
in the middle of seeing to the despatch of troops to the west when news 
came of the death of Louis ( Fransis), of his son (6) and of a number of his 
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men as well as of the martyrdom of a number of Muslims. Word arrived (a) 
that the wells had been dug and the Franks entrenched themselves. The 
bedouin reinforcements set off for Tunis, but the Franks, weakened by the 
death of Louis (Fransis) and of their kings, negotiated peace on condition 
that the ruler of Tunis should make good their financial losses and that he 
supply them with aid. They left Tunis on the 5th of Safar inthis year (23 
September) (1). God knows better. 


An account of Sultan Baibars' expedition to Ascalon, his destruction of it, 
and his return to Egypt. 


Sultan Baibars set out for Ascalon on the 7th of Safar in this year (25 
September), for he had heard that Louis, with the Frankish kings, had set 
sail and he suspected that he might be making for Ascalon in order to build 
it up as he had done in the past with Caesarea. Ascalon still had parts of 
the walls remaining, and especially those of its citadel. So Baibars went 
there himself in this year and destroyed its buildings, erased its traces and 
cast its stones into the harbour. Then he returned to Egypt, reaching his 
Citadel on the 8th of Rabi' I in this year (25 October). God knows better. 


(a) The Arabic is ambiguous. Khowayter understands that the news of the 
digging out of the wells reached the Franks and so they entrenched them- 
selves. 
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An account of how Sultan Baibars went to Syria with his son, al-Malik al- 180 
Sa'id, and how the castle of Safitha (Chastel Blanc ) was captured, together 
with other places. 


When Sultan Baibars heard of the death of Louis (Fransis ) and of those 
Frankish kings who were with him, realising that Almighty God had killed 
them with the swords of destiny and abandoned them to their place in Hell, 
he set out from Egypt on the 10th of Jumada II in this year (24 January 1271) 
on his way to Syria, accompanied by his son, al-Malik al-Sa'id, who had 
been invested with the authority of the sultanate. Al-Malik al-Sa'id entered 
Damascus on the 8th of the month of Rajab al-fard (20 February) and left 
with the emir Badr al-Din, the khazindar, in the direction of al-Qutayyifa, 
whereas Baibars had set out towards Baalbek and had reached Tripoli, where 
he killed and captured a number of its people, and he continued to raid up 
to Safitha (Chastel Blanc). The Franks had agreed amongst themselves to 
destroy Safitha (1) lest by capturing it the Sultan might be able to dominate 
Tripoli. When he reached it in this raid, the garrison asked for quarter but 
they then broke the agreement, and so he rode away, leaving a force to 
surround them. The Commander of Antartus (Tortosa ) (2) sent him a mes- 
sage interceding for his brother Templars at Safitha and promising that he 
would order them to surrender. The Sultan agreedto this and a message 
was sent to the garrison. They came down (from the fort), seven hundred 
men in all, apart from women and children, and they were brought to the 
Sultan while he was at Hisn al-Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers). He had made 
up his mind to kill them because they had not trusted to his safe-conduct, 
but al-Malik al-Sa'id interceded for them and he let them go for his sake, 
sending someone with them to give them safe escort. He then took over 
Safitha and its territory, together with the forts and towers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hisn al-Akrad, such as Tell Khalifa (Galifa ) (3) and others. 
God knows better. 
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An account giving some information about Hisn al-Akrad (Crac des 
Chevaliers) and its conquest. 


This fortress in former times used to be called Hisn al-Safh. As to why 
it is linked with the Kurds (al-Akrad), Muntakhab al-Din Yahya Ibn Abi 
Tayy al-Najjar al-Halabi tells in his History how the emir Shibl al-Daula 
Nasr b. Mirdas, the ruler of Homs, settled some Kurds init in the year 
422 (1030-1) and it was then named after them. During the time of the Atabek 
Tughtakin 's rule in Damascus, a truce was made between him and the 
Franks (1), on condition that Hisn Masyaf (2) and Hisn al -Akrad should be 
included in the peace terms, with their inhabitants paying out a fixed sum of 
money each year to the Franks. This arrangement held for a while. But Ibn 
'Asakir tells how Raymond of St. Gilles (Sanjil ), may God Almighty curse 
him, after he had come down against Syrian Tripoli, kept on launching 
raids on Hisn al-Akrad and other fortresses near it ; and then in the year 
496 (1102-3) he marched against it and laid siege to it. He pressed it hard 
and was on the point of taking it when it happened that Janah al-Daula, the 
ruler of Homs, was killed. Raymond was eager to take Homs, so he left 
Hisn al-Akrad (3), but then, as it chanced, he died. He was succeeded by 
his son Bertrand (Badran) who followed his father's course in trying to 
damage this fortress and in laying waste its lands, so that its inhabitants 
were in fear of him (4). But then he set off to lay siege to Beirut (5), and 
Tancred (Tankli ), the ruler of Antioch, came out and took possession of 
most of those lands, being given a flattering welcome by the Syrians (6). 
He came down against Hisn al -Akrad when its garrison was in a state of 
extreme weakness, and its commander surrendered it to him, hoping to be 
left there as he had preferred Tancred to Bertrand of St. Gilles (Sanjil ). 
But Tancred brought out its inhabitants and took the commander with him (a), 
stationing a Frankish garrison there to hold the fortress (7). This is the 
end of Ibn 'Asakir's account. 

According to another version, Tancred ( Tankrid), the ruler of Antioch, 
set out from Antioch and, after he had come down against Hisn al-Akrad, 
it was surrendered to him by its garrison in the latter part of the year 503 
(1110). It stayed in Frankish hands until the events which we shall relate, 


(a) Al-Nuwairi's variant would give " brought him and his family out " 
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if God Almighty wills. 

Ibn Mungidh, in the Kitab al-Buldan, tells that al-Malik al-'Adil Nur al- 
Din Mahmud al-Shahid, the ruler of Syria - may God be pleased with him - 
had made an arrangement with one of the Turkman soldiers serving with the 
Franks who held Hisn al-Akrad (1), this being that when he came to it the 
Turkman and a number of his companions in the fortress should stage a 
rising and hoist his standard there, crying out his name. For this man had 
sons and brothers who were in the confidence of the Franks in the fortress. 
The signal arranged between him and Nur al-Din was that he should stand 
at the top of a bashura. As it happened, Nur al-Din did not tell anyone about 
this arrangement, so that when the troops advanced and saw the Turkman, 
they shot him dead. His relatives were distracted by his death and as a 
result the stratagem came to nothing (2). Hisn al-Akrad was not among 
Saladin's Frankish conquests (3), and it remained in the hands of the Franks 
until Sultan Baibars attacked Tripoli in this year, as we have already told. 

On the 9th of the month of Rajab al-fard in this year (21 February 1271) 
(4), the Sultan came down against Hisn al-Akrad, and on the 20th (4 March) 
the rabads were taken (5). Al-Malik al-Mansur, the ruler of Hama, arrived 
with his army and, as he was on foot, the Sultan met him on foot and then 
rode beneath his banners, with no jamdaris and no silah-dars out of courtesy 
towards him ; he hada dihliz despatched to him which he ordered to be 
erected. Then the emir Saif al-Din, lord of Sahyun (Saone), arrived, as 
well as the chief of the Isma'ilis, al-Sahib Najm al-Din. 

At the end of Rajab (14 March), they finished setting up a number of 
mangonels, and on the 7th of Sha'ban in this year (21 March) the bashura 
was stormed (6). A place was made for the Sultan from which he could 
shoot arrows; and he began to distribute gifts of money and robes of honour. 
On the 16th of Sha'ban (30 March), a breach was made in one of the towers 
of the citadel (7) and the Muslims advanced up to the citadel and took it, 
while the Franks retired up to the keep (8). A number of Franks and Christ- 
ians were brought in but the Sultan let them go as a charitable gift in the 
name of al-Malik al-Sa'id. The mangonels were then moved to the citadel 

~ | where they were set up against the keep, and the Sultan wrote letters to the 
garrison of the keep purporting to come from the Frankish leader in 
"Tripoli (9) ordering them to surrender. Thereupon, they asked for a safe- 
| conduct which was written out for them on condition that they should go to 
|their own territory. On Tuesday, the 24th of Sha'ban (7 April) (10), they 
|came out and were sent off to their own lands, while the Sultan took 
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possession of the fortress (1). A letter was then written to the Master of 
the Hospitallers, the owner of Hisn al-Akrad, giving the good news of this 
victory. It ran as follows : 

" This letter is sent to Frère Hugh (Revel) (Ifrir Ük) - may God make 
him one of those who do not oppose destiny nor rebel against Him who has 
made victory and conquest the servants of his army : may he not be one who 
believes that precautions can save men from God's decree, or that the con- 
fines of buildings or structures of stone are a protection against it. We 
bring the news that God has granted us an easy conquest of Hisn al-Akrad. 
You fortified it, built it up and adorned it, but you would have been more 
fortunate had you abandoned it. You relied on your brothers to preserve it, 
but they were of no avail to you. You lost them by making them stay there, 
as they lost it and caused your ruin. No fortress can hold out when these 
Muslim armies come down against it, and as they serve a ‘fortunate’ man 
(Sa'id) they cannot be unlucky ." 

As his na na'ib in Ķisn al-Akrād the Sultan appointed the emir Sārim al- 
Dīn al-Kāfirī, while its reconstruction (2) was entrusted to the emirs 'Izz 
al-Din al-Afram and 'Izz al-Din Aibak al-Shaikh. During the course of 
the siege, the Sultan arrested two fedawis who had been sent from al- 
'Ullaiqa (Laicas) (3) to the lord of Tripoli (Bohemond VI) and who had 
been commissioned by the latter to murder him. When al- Sahib Na jm al- 
Din came, the Sultan reproached him for that and then released the two men. 





186 An account of the peace made with the inhabitants of Antartus ( Tortosa ) 
and al-Marqab (Margat ). 


The Sultan agreed to a proposal made by the Commander of Antartüs 
( Tortosa ) (4) and the Master of the Hospitallers (Hugh Revel) for a peace 
treaty to cover Antartus itself, without Safitha ( Chastel Blanc) and its terr- 
itory, as well as to cover al-Marqab (Margat ). He demanded from them 
the return of Balda (Belda ) and its territories together with what the Franks 
had taken in the reign of al-Malik al-Nasir (5). He also demanded that the 
Hospitallers renounce all the revenues which they shared and the rights that 
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they enjoyed in Muslim territory ; that the territories of al-Margab and its 
revenues be shared between him and them ; and that the Hospitallers should 
not do any rebuilding in al-Marqab. The Sultan ratified the treaty for them 
with an oath and his messengers set off to obtain the Master's oath. The 
Qadi Muhi al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, the author of the Biography of al-Malik 
al-Zahir (Sultan Baibars), said : 

"'The emir Fakhr al-Din al-Muqri', one of the hajib emirs, went to 
take the oath from the leader whom we have mentioned at Antartus, a 
mission which he pursued with energy." 

The Franks abandoned the tower of Qarfis (1), burning all their property 
that they could not remove from it, after which it was taken over (by the 
Muslims ) at this time. The same thing happened to the tower in Balda. It 
had been partly destroyed and burned by the Franks and the Sultan gave 
orders that the rest of it should be demolished. 


An account giving some information about Hisn 'Akkar (Gibelacar) and its 
conquest. 


Hisn 'Akkar (Gibelacar), like Hisn al-Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers), 
which we have previously mentioned, and Shaqif Tirun (Cave de Tyron), is 
one of the mountain forts of the province of Damascus. It is of recent con- 
struction, for there is no mention of it in the early historical chronicles. 

It was built by Miharza ibn 'Akkar after whom it was named .... 

When the Franks came to rule over these parts, having finished with Tri- 
poli and its territories and penetrated to Rafaniya ( Rafania ) and elsewhere, 
the emir Tughtakin, the Atabek, the ruler of Damascus, was unable to drive 
them away from the neighbourhood of Damascus, and so envoys were exch- 
anged between the two sides while Tughtakin was at Homs. This led to an 
agreement that the Franks should have a third of the lands of the Biqa' and 
should receive Hisn al-Munaitira (Le Moinétre ) and Hisn ibn 'Akkar, while 


for their part they were not to undertake any raids into (Muslim) territory (2). 


It was also settled with them that Masyaf, Hisn al-Wadi (3), al-Tawiyat (4) 
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and Hisn al-Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers) were to be covered by the peace 

and that tribute for them should be paid to the Franks. But when the Franks 
took over Hisn al-Munaitira (Le Moinètre ) and Hisn ibn 'Akkar they did not 
abide by the terms of the peace but went raiding, and Hisn ibn 'Akkar bec- 

ame a source of great damage tothe Muslims. For it was in difficult hill 
country, far from supplies of water. Brigands could come down from it and 
they would fortify themselves there. How many princes did this stronghold 
exhaust, and how much blood did it cause to be shed in vain, in revenge for 
which Sultan Baibars killed the Christians of Qara because they had acted 
as spies for the Franks (1). 

Then, when Almighty God had granted Baibars an easy conquest of Hisn 
al-Akrad inthis year, as we have already told, he came down against 
Hisn ibn 'Akkar on Wednesday, the 17th of the great month of Ramadan in 
the same year (29 April 1271) (2). He arranged for the mangonels to be 
brought up and he himself rode through the mountains on the timbers on top 
of the carts until they were brought to a place where they could be erected. 
He then summoned the masons and worked with his own hands, levelling and 
digging paths. On the 20th of the same month of Ramadan ( 2 May ) he began 
to have the large mangonels set up, and on this day the emir Rukn al-Din 
Mankuwars al-Dawadari suffered martyrdom ; he was praying ina tent when 
he was struck and killed by a mangonel stone. On the 29th (11 May), the 
garrison asked for quarter and the Sultan's standards were raised on its 
towers. Then, on Tuesday, at the end of Ramadan (12 May), the Franks 
came out and they were sent to a place of safety (3). The Sultan celebrated 
the Feast there and then went to his camp in the Marj. The following taunt- 
ing letter was written to the lord of Tripoli : 

" May God make Count Bohemond (VI) (al -Qumis Bimund) one who takes 
thought for himself and considers his future fate in the light of what has 
passed. The Count already knows how we came down against Hisn 'Akkar 
after Hisn al-Akrad ; how we transported the mangonels there through 
mountains where the birds think it too difficult to nest ; how patiently we 
hauled them, troubled by mud and struggling against rain ; how we erected 
them in places where ants would slip were they to walk there ; how we went 
down into valleys so deep that were the sun to shine through the clouds there 
it would show no way out except the precipitous mountains ; how your men 
fared whom you chose with such care and with whom you answered the plea 
for help from your lieutenant (4) to whose pride they ministered. 

" This letter of ours announces to you that our yellow standard has been 
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raised in place of your red one (1) ; and that the sound of bells (2) has been 
replaced by the cry ‘Allah Akbar' . Those men of yours who remain have 
been released, but are sick in heart and limb. They are safe, but having 
been saved from the scars of the sword they are exposed to the lamentat- 
ions of the wailing women. We have let them go to tell the Count what has 
happened, to warn the people of Tripoli against being deceived by his lying 
words, to show them the wounds of which we made such a penetrating dis- 
play for them, to warn them that they must meet this same fate and to make 
you understand that little of your life remains and that when they left us we 
were on the point of setting out. To your churches and walls we give the man- 
gonels' greeting 'to a meeting that is near at hand; and we tell the bodies 
of your horsemen that our swords say they will be coming for hospitality as 
the people of 'Akkar did not satisfy their hunger or give them their full 
measure of blood to quench their thirst. We released the men only when 
our swords began to feel disgust at drinking their blood, as was bound to 
happen since three of the four letters of 'Akkar spell 'turbid' ('akir). Let 
the Count take note of the thread of this discourse and act on it, or let him 
prepare his ships and those of his companions, for otherwise we have prep- 
ared shackles for them and for him." 

On the conquest of Hisn 'Akkar, the Qadi Muhi al-Din Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir, 
the author of the Biography of al-Malik al-Zahir (Sultan Baibars), may God 
have mercy on him, wrote the following lines : 

" Good news, O Lord of the earth ; you have realised your desire ; 

For 'Akkār is 'Akkā (Acre) with a letter added." 


In Sha 'ban of this year (15 March - 12 April) letters came to the court 
of Sultan Baibars from his advisers at Acre telling him that a ship had 
arrived there from Messina, with news that the son and successor (Philip 
III) of the King of France (al-Raidafrans ) had returned to his kingdom, 
while the counts had also returned to their own lands because of the disease 
which had befallen them at Tunis ; amongst the gifts made to them by the 
ruler of Tunis were two hundred and sixty thousand uqiyas of gold, the ugiya 
weighing four dirhams (3) ; and forty Frankish ships had been sunk at Tra- 
pani (Atrabana) (4). God knows better. 
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190 An account of the peace made between Sultan Baïbars and the ruler of Tripoli 
(Bohemond VI). 


We have already mentioned the occasions when the Sultan came down 
against Tripoli, destroying its aqueduct and felling its trees. We have told 
how its ruler's powers of scheming were weakened ; how his helpers became 
few ; how his lands were laid waste ; and how the back of his power was 
broken by the Sultan's seizure of Hisn al -Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers ), 
Hisn 'Akkar (Gibelacar), Safitha ( Chastel Blanc), Halba (Albe), al-Oulai'āt 
(Coliath), Baniyas (Valenia), Maragīya (Maraclea ) (1), and other places. 
He had also heard of the death of Louis ( Fransis), the sinking of the forty 
Frankish ships, and of the peace that had been made with the lord of al- 
Marqab (Margat ) and Antartus ( Tortosa ) (2). So he remained imprisoned, 
or rather, entombed in his city. 

Then, on the 4th of Shawwal of this year (16 May) the Sultan set out 
from his quarters at al-Arzuniya, wearing battle armour as was his 
whole army, having left the baggage behind. He rode off and while he was 
making his way with resolute determination, news reached him that the 
King of England (the Lord Edward) (Malik al-Inkitar ) had arrived at Acre 
towards the end of Ramadan ( c. 12 May), with three hundred horsemen and 
eight vessels, together with galleys and ships to a total of thirty, apart 
from those which had arrived in advance with the master of his household 
(3) : his object was to make the pilgrimage (4). The Sultan's resolution 
weakened somewhat ; he stopped with a light force near Tripoli, and the 
Atabek together with the emir Saif al-Din the dawadar went frequently to- 
wards the city and met with its ruler. The Sultan wanted to cut down the 
trees, but the Prince (Bohemond VI) sent to ask for peace. His counsellors 
came out and a ten year treaty was drawn up and ratified for him by the 
Sultan's oath (5). The Sultan then sent Fakhr al-Din b. Jalban and the qadi 
Shams al-Din al-Akhna'i the shahid al-khizana with three thousand 
Egyptian dinars to ransom the prisoners, after which he went to 'Akkār to 
organise its rebuilding. After returning to his camp at al-Arzuniya he went 
on to Hisn al-Akrad where he organised the reconstruction work and set in 
order the affairs of those parts. God knows better. 
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An account of the conquest of al-Qurain (Montfort ). 191 


This castle of al-Qurain (Montfort) was held by the Teutonic Hospitallers 
as their only fortress in al-Sahil (1). It was one of the strongest forts by 
Safad (Saphet ), with the greatest capacity of endurance. Sultan Baibars raided 
it when he took Safad, as he grudged such a place to the infidel. Then, when 
he had conquered Hisn al-Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers) and Hisn 'Akkar 
(Gibelacar) and had finished with those parts, having put the emirs 'Izz al- 
Din al-Afram and 'Izz al-Din Aibak al-Shaikh in charge of the reconstruction 
work, he decided that he did not wish to leave this fort in his rear. 

He set out and reached Damascus in the middle of Shawwal (c. 27 May) 
and left it on the 24th of the same month (5 June ). He then came to Safad and 
sent out the mangonels, after which he rode off and came down against al- 
Qurain. While he was standing there seeing to the erection of the mangonels, 
envoys arrived from Acre. It happened that the Sultan was shooting arrows 
at the citadel when a bird passed by him which he shot and which turned out 
to be carrying a note from a spy in the army giving information about him. 
This happened in the presence of the leader of the envoys to whom he handed 
the bird, saying : " Take it with you for the Franks to read, for the note was 
written to you by your spies and I shot the bird with my arrow. We are de- 
lighted with those who bring you news about us." 

On the first day of Dhu'l-Qa'da in this year (11 June) the rabad was 
taken (2), and on the 2nd (12 June) the bashura fell (3) and breaches were 
made in the walls (4). The Sultan promised the masons one thousand dir- 
hams for each stone (pulled out ), and the fighting became fierce. Then en- 
| voys came from the garrison and it was agreed that they should leave the 
fortress and go wherever they wished, though they were to take with them 
neither money nor weapons. The Qadi Muhi al-Din Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir, the 
author of the Biography of al-Malik al-Zahir (Sultan Baibars), wrote the safe- 
conduct in the presence of the Sultan, and his standards were raised on the 
fort (5). The emir Badr al-Din Baisari went to Acre (a) and the Sultan granted 
the Qadi Muhi al-Din, his biographer, the favour of taking the good news to 
Hama. He himself rode off and arrived in the morning with his squadron at 
the gates of Acre, but no Franks stirred (6) and so he returned to his camp 


(a) An emendation suggested in the Apparatus would make this 'Akkar. 
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at al-Qurain where he ordered the citadel to be destroyed. On the 24th of 
Dhu'l-Qa'da, the month already mentioned (4 July), its destruction was 
complete (1), and at the end of the day the Sultan rode away from the place 
and came close to Acre, where he placed a force in ambush lest any Franks 
should come out (2). None did, however, and so he rode off and stopped at 
al-Lajjun( Legio). God knows better. 


An account of what happened to the Egyptian ships at Cyprus. 


In Shawwal in this year (13 May - 10 June ) Sultan Baibars had written to 
Egypt directing that the galleys be sent out against Cyprus so as to distract 
the attention of its King (Hugh III) and force him to leave Acre (3). Ibn 
Hassün (4) proposed an ill-omened scheme which was that if these galleys 
were painted black to resemble Frankish ships, with crosses on their flags, 
when they entered Frankish harbours the Franks would believe them to be 
their own ships and the Muslims could take them unawares. Would that 
this disgraceful plan had never been formed in view of how it angered 
Almighty God and caused Him to abandon the Muslims, as we shall tell, if 
He wills, Almighty is He. 

When Ibn Hassun made this suggestion, the ships were prepared as he 
advised and they set out with the admiral, the leaders of the halqa and 
picked crews of fighting men. Their fittings were in accordance with Ibn 
Hassun's advice. When they arrived at the anchorage of al-Nimsun ( Lim- 
assol) below Cyprus, it was dark night there. The first galley sailed on in, 
thinking that it was making for the port of Cyprus, but it met reefs in the 
darkness and broke up. It was followed by the other galleys one after the 
other, and as they did not know what had happened to the first, they were 
all wrecked. When the people of Cyprus noticed them, they rushed upon 
them and took them all prisoner. 

À letter then came to Sultan Baibars from the ruler of Cyprus in which 
he blamed him for the Egyptian ships' setting out for Cyprus where they 
had been wrecked by the wind and had been taken, eleven of them in all, 
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and their crews captured (1). 

When the Sultan learned of this, he said: " Praise be to God: since He 
brought me to power, no banner (of mine ) has ever been abandoned and I 
was afraid of being affected by the evil eye. So let this be the misfortune 
and then there will be no other." He then wrote to Egypt, ordering the 
construction of twenty galleys, and that the five galleys which were at Qüs 
should be brought up. 

When Almighty God brought about the conquest of al-Qurain, he ordered 
that the letter of the ruler of Cyprus should be answered. The Qàdi Muhi 
al-Din Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir, the author of the Biography of al-Malik al-Zahir 
(Sultan Baibars ), has said thathe wrote this answer in the Sultan's presence. 
It ran as follows : 

"This letter is to King Hugh (of Antioch - Lusignan) ( al-Malik Ük 
(a) Lazinan (a) ) - may God make him one who gives men their dues, and 
who does not boast of a victory unless he can precede or follow it by a better 
or an equal. We tell him that when God wishes to favour a man, He uses the 
minor calamities of Fate to ward off the major ones from him, and He dir- 
ects him well in the paths of destiny. You told us how the wind destroyed a 
number of our ships, and you rejoiced and were glad at this. Now it is our 
turn to give the King news of the capture of al-Qurain, - and how does the 
news of this conquest compare with that of an event which God has provided 
to save our reign from the evil eye. There is no source for pride in boast- 
ing about taking iron and wood : the taking of strong fortresses is the real 
source of pride. He has spoken and we have spoken, and God knows that it 
is what we say that is true. He trusted and so did we, but how can one who 
trusts in God and in his sword be compared with one who trusts in the wind ? 
It is not victory given by the wind that is fine, but victory by the sword. In 
one day we can build a number of ships, while you cannot build one section 
of one fortress ; and we can equip one hundred sailing ships, whereas not 
in one hundred years can you prepare a single fort. Anyone, given an oar, 
can row, but it is not everyone who, given a sword, can strike properly 
with it or cut. Some of our ships' crews may have been lost but we have 


(a)..(a) The variant readings of his title given in the Apparatus indicate a 
confusion between the Arabic of " of Lusignan " and " known as 
the bailli ". Cf. also p. 121 note (1). 
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thousands of Bahri mamlukes in our retinue. How can those who pierce the 
breast of the ocean with their oars bear comparison with those who plunge 
their spears into the breasts of men inthe battle ranks ? Your steeds are 
ships, our ships are steeds. What a difference there is between the one who 
gallops his (horses) like the sea waves and one (whose ship) strands him 
on the mud ; between one who hunts with falcons from Arab horses and one 
who, when he boasts, says : ' I have hunted with a crow (a)'. You may have 
seized a broken ship's yard of ours, but how many populous villages of yours 
have we taken ? You may have taken a rudder, but how many lands of yours 
have we emptied of inhabitants ? You have gained and we have gained, but 
which of us do you think has won the most ? Had the King been a man of 
calmness he should have remained quiet and not spoken." 

The crews of the wrecked ships remained (prisoners ) until God brought 
them deliverance, as we shall tell, if He wills, Almighty is He (1). 


An account of the peace made by Sultan Baibars with the ruler of Tyre ( John 
of Montfort ). 


When the ruler of Tyre (John of Montfort) learnt that Sultan Baibars 
was in his vicinity, he tried to conciliate him and his envoys came to meet 
him. An agreement was reached on the following terms : the Franks were 
to keep for themselves ten of the towns belonging to Tyre, while the Sultan 
should have for himself five towns of his own choice, the rest being shared 
between them. The Sultan ratified this agreement for them with an oath and 
then sent envoys who administered the oath to the ruler of Tyre (2). God 
knows better. 


(a) The Arabic means both a type of ship and a crow. This letter and others 
quoted in this volume abound in similar examples of this type of play 
on words. 
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Early in the morning of ‘Id al-Adha inthis year (21 July), the Franks 
made a raid towards al-Shaghür (Seisor) and al-Bi'na (St. George de 
Lebeyne) with more than fifteen hundred cavalry and a large force of 
infantry. They seized grain and ravaged and burned crops before returning, 
but a number of them perished through heat and thirst (1). 


At the end of the month of Rabi' II, the month already mentioned (4 Dec- 
ember 1271), the Sultan learnt that the Franks had attacked Qaqun (Caco) 
(2); the emir Husam al-Din, the ustadh-dar, had been killed and the emir 
Rukn al-Din al-Jaliq wounded ; while the governor of the place had had to 
leave. So the Sultan set out from Aleppo, forbidding anyone to go ahead of 
him in order to stop the Franks from getting news of him, and he entered 
Damascus with the Tartars captured from Harran. The Frankish raid had 
been agreed upon with the Tartars (3) ; the Barwanah and Samarghani made 
a sally from their side while the Franks came out against Qaqun (4). When 
the Sultan moved to Aleppo, the Tartars, the Barwanah and his followers, 
retired, and when a Muslim force was sent out to attack the Franks at 
Qaqun, the latter held back from the place. Then, when the emir Jamal al- 
Din Aqush al-Shamsi arrived with the troops of 'Ain Jalut (Geluth), the 
Franks turned back in retreat, but were overtaken by the Muslims. Some 
Turkmans were recovered from them; a number of their men were killed 
and some of their horses hamstrung. Bajka al-'Ala'i, the commander of the 
troops of Qaqun, told how they counted the number of horses and mules 
belonging to the Franks that died or were killed : the total came to five 
hundred head (5). God knows better. 
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An account of the intended raid by Sultan Baibars against Acre, and of his 
return to Egypt. 


On the 3rd of Jumada I in this year (7 December ), Sultan Baibars set 
out from Damascus, taking with him the Egyptian and Syrian troops, with 
the intention of making a raid upon Acre. But indescribably heavy and con- 
tinuous rains fell on Marj Barghüth and the Muslims were dying through 
lack of shelter. So the Sultan gave up his plan and, sending back the Syrian 
army, he went to Egypt, where he reached his Citadel in safety on the 23rd 
of Jumada I (27 December). 


An account of the arrival of envoys from the ruler of Tunis. 


Messengers had come to Egypt from the ruler of Tunis, and when the 
Sultan arrived from Syria, they presented him with a gift, part of which 
consisted of twenty five horses, two of which, they told him, were the fast- 
est in Tunis. But the Sultan distributed the gift among the emirs, taking no 
part of it for himself. In the letter they had brought, his titles had not been 
given in full, and so he replied in the same manner. He reproached the 
ruler of Tunis for openly performing reprehensible actions and for emp- 
loying the Franks to help him against the Muslims. He also reproached 
him for the fact that during the Frankish attack on him, when their kings 
had died, he had not taken the field against them but had remained hidden 
away. " One such as you," the Sultan said, " is not fit to have charge over 
the affairs of the Muslims, " and he threatened him with his forces. God 
knows better. 

Then envoys from king Charles (of Anjou) (al-Rai Jar), the brother of 
the King of the Franks (Louis) ( Fransis ), arrived in Egypt. The Sultan, 
according to his custom, had gone down to the arsenal to see to the constr- 
uction of his galleys, and when the envoys were brought into his presence, 
they found him sitting amongst the beams and timbers, surrounded by work- 
men, with the emirs labouring and carrying loads, as the galleys were being 
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laid down - a sight which startled them. The Sultan had sent the hajib Badr 
al-Din b. 'Aziz as an envoy to king Charles, and the letter contained 
apologies for his having been delayed and intercessions for the inhabitants 
of Acre (1). 


An account of how Sultan Baibars went off to Syria, and of the peace made 
with the Franks. 


In the month of Rajab in this year (2 February - 2 March 1272), Sultan 
Baibars had gone out hunting in the region of al-Salihiya when he heard news 
that the Tartars were moving. So he returned to his Citadel and made his 
preparations. Then, on the 3rd of Sha'ban (5 March), he left the Citadel on 
his way to Syria and he halted in the pastures of Caesarea. A Frankish 
envoy had come and had metthe Sultan by chance at al-Sawada. He returned 
to al-'Auja'and gave the Franks eight estates in addition to the twelve extra 
that he had already given them, over and above those covered by the terms 
of the truce. He sent them (i.e. the envoy and his train) from al-'Aujā'and 
they returned, accompanied by a knight sent by the King of Acre (Hugh of 
Antioch - Lusignan). The Sultan then rode off to the station of al-Rauha and 
an exchange of messengers followed. The Franks had wanted Shafar'am (Le 
Saffran), Kabul (Cabor ) and Iskandaruna (Scandelion); so, as a favour, the 
Sultan granted them all of Shafar'ām, half of Iskandaruna and half of an 
estate in its territory, and he allowed the return of the peasants belonging 
to those parts specifically apportioned to them in the truce terms. The 
leaders of the knights and of the brethren arrived and the Sultan swore to 
this truce with an oath for King Hugh, known as the bailli (a), King of 
Acre and Cyprus. The Sultan made the Commanders ofthe Houses (2) swear 
a separate oath, and his messengers were sent to administer the oath to 
the King, these being the emir Fakhr al-Din Ayaz al-Muqri' and al-Sadr 


(a) Cf. note p. 153. 
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Fath al-Din Ibn al-Oaisarānī, the katib al-darj al-sharif. That was on the 
21st of the month of Ramadan inthis year (21 April), and this was the 
start of the term of the truce, which was to run for ten years, ten months, 
ten days and ten hours. The people of Acre came out to see the troops, and 
the Sultan mounted with his men, after which they jousted with lances (1). 
The messengers returned when they had administered the oath to the Franks. 
God knows better. 


An account of the capture by the Franks of the messengers from King 
Mankütimur and of their liberation. 


On the 2nd of Dhu'l-Qa'da in this year (31 May), news reached Sultan 
Baibars that the Marseillais (al-Marshiliya), who formed one of the armies 
of the Franks (2), had seized a ship in which were the envoys of King Man- 
kutimur, together with the interpreter who had been sent to him by the 
Sultan ; they had been brought as captives to Acre. When the Sultan heard 
of this, he was afraid that the Franks would use these men in order to in- 
gratiate themselves with King Abagha, and so he asked for their return. 
The Franks released his messenger, but they excused themselves from 
freeing the rest by saying that they were not the Sultan's subjects ; they had 
not been captured in the lands covered by the peace, and they had been taken 
by the servants of king Charles (of Anjou) (al-Rai Jar). The Sultan vented 
his anger (a) against the Marseillais in all the ports, and the envoys were 
then sent to him with all their possessions that had been seized. They 
arrived at Damascus, bringing letters from Mankutimur in Arabic and 
Persian in which he said that his people were the enemies of the Sultan's 
enemies and were linked in friendship with him as had been their (b) 
father Baraka Qan. 


(a) Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir's variant would give " imposed sanctions on ". 
(b) or, following the emendation suggested in the Apparatus, "his ". 
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An account of the attack made by Sultan Baibars'fedawis on King Edward 201 
(Ward), and of his murder (1). 


King Edward (Ward), who was one of the Frankish kings, had made 
raids against Qaqun (Caco) and other places, as we have already described. 
He was not pleased when peace was made between the Sultan and the Franks 
and he did not become a party to it (2). So the Sultan got the governor of al- 
Ramla (Rames ), Ibn Shawar, to carry out a plot against him. Ibn Shawar 
sent messages to try to win favour with the King and to give him to under- 
stand that he could provide him with information. He made presents to him, 
to his wife (Eleanor of Castile) and to his whole entourage, these being 
brought by one of the fedawis whom he sent to him. These men stayed with 
the King for a while, and then one of them went into his presence to give 
him some news about the Sultan. There was no one with him except the 
interpreter, and so the fedawi leaped at him and struck him in five places. 
This happened in Dhu'l-Qa'da of this year (30 May - 28 June). The fedawi 
was killed, and the western Franks rode out and killed a small number of 
Muslims (3). God knows better. 








In this year news kept coming in that the Franks were intending to 202 
attack the frontiers of Egypt, and so attention was paid to the galleys and 
to the erection of mangonels on the walls of Alexandria. A letter arrived 
from the governor of Alexandria saying that a large number of mangonels 
- approximately one hundred - had been erected or prepared for erection. 


At the end of Shawwal in this year (c. 19 May 1273), letters arrived 202 
from the Sultan's advisers saying that the Franks had appointed an Emperor 
in Germany called Rudolph of Hapsburg (al-Markīs Rudulf Dabznabrakuwa ) (4). 
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An account of how the pilots of the Muslim ships were smuggled out of Acre, 


We have already told how the Muslim ships were wrecked on their way 
to Cyprus and how the Franks came out and took their crews prisoner. 
Thereupon Sultan Baibars sent the emir Fakhr al-Din al-Mugri', the hàjib, 
to Tyre to ransom them, but the Franks asked an exorbitant price for the 
pilots, saying that they were the pick of the seas, giving the opportunity of 
a lifetime. As for the officers and the archers, some of the Franks bought 
a number of them, using them to ransom (Frankish) prisoners ; and the 
Sultan released some of these prisoners for them in exchange for the 
Muslims. But the Franks continued to hold the pilots, of whom there were 
six including the pilot of Alexandria, the pilot of Damietta as well as Abu'l- 
'Abbas al-Maghribi and others, and these were put in a secure cell in the 
citadel of Acre (1). So the Sultan sent to the emir Saif al-Din Khutluba, one 
of his na'ibs at Safad (Saphet ), ordering him to devise a plan to free them by 
stealth. The emir then bribed the guards in charge of them to get files and 
saws taken into the prisoners, and they were smuggled out from their dun- 
geon. They left by boat and horses were waiting for them which they mounted, 
without anyone in Acre knowing anything about them. So they reached Cairo 
and discord broke out in Acre because of them (2). God knows better. 





In this year news reached the Sultan's court of the death at Acre of 
Oliver of Termes (Zaitun), one of the greatest of the Frankish counts from 
beyond the sea (3), who had come to Acre with a large contingent (4). We 
have mentioned his battle with the Sultan at the Marj. 
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An account giving some information about Hisn al-Qusair (Cursat ) and 204 
of the attack on it by Sultan Baibars' troops. 


Hisn al-Qusair (Cursat) has always belonged to whoever was Pope at 
Rome - he being the caliph of the Franks (1). It was under the control of 
the Patriarch of Antioch, an object of special concern to the Franks (2), 
and inhabited by evil and destructive men. It was one of the forts which 
Sultan Saladin did not conquer when he came to these parts, taking such 
places there as Baghras (Gaston) and al-Darbasäk (Trapesac) when he 
made his truce with Antioch in the year 584 (1188-9). There is evidence in 
a letter written by al-Qadi al-Fadil that al-Qusair was the fortress of 
Antioch and that Saladin made a peaceful settlement with it. This point 
comes in a letter to the ruler of Rum in which reference is made to the 
King of the Germans (al-Alman) (3) : 

"The King (of Rum) knows that when the King of the Germans came to 
the lord of Antioch (Bohemond III), the latter considered him to be a source 
of help, and so he opened up his city to him : deceived as he was, he put 
himself under his protection and put his trust in him, by choice and not 
compulsion. Thus the German took control of Antioch and gained possession 
of its citadel from which he removed its master. That was the fortress of 
al-Qusair in which was the Patriarch and where there were stores which the 
Franks took out, secure in their knowledge that we would keep to our word, 
together with gold and silver which we refrained from taking when we 
granted terms of peace (4). Then, (the lord of Antioch), who had sought 
help from the King, regretted this and removed from him all that he was 
holding, knowing that what we had faithfully allowed him to keep the King of 
the Germans would not leave for him in his treachery " (5). 

This fort was a source of harm to al-Fu'a and those parts. When Sultan 
Baibars conquered Antioch, as we have already told, its garrison asked for 
a truce and their request was granted (6). But, instead of keeping to the 
truce, they started quarrelling about the shared revenues of the territories 
belonging to al-Qusair: what they did in public was the opposite of what they 
kept hidden, and they were trying to deceive God and His Prophet ; but, 
though they do not know it, it is only themselves whom they are deceiving. 
When Samghar came towards Harim, the lords of al-Qusair acted as guides 
for the unbelievers and they beat the drums giving good news on the walls. 

When the Sultan set out for Armenian territory in this year, he ordered 
them not to sell wine to any of the (Muslim) troops - an edict which they 
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disobeyed. The Sultan had already ordered the emir Saif al-Din the dawadàr 
to go on a number of occasions to Guillaume (Kilyam), the deputy in al- 
Qusair (1), to make a display of friendship, and this he did. Then, on the 
15th of Shawwal in this year (13 April 1275), the emir went there with a 
company of silah-dars in the guise of his companions. When they reached 
the fortress, the emir showed anger at the fact that Guillaume had not come 
out to meet him, and he made to return. Hearing of this, Guillaume hurried 
out to try to placate him and bring him back ; the emir gradually took him 
further and further away from the citadel as though refusing to return. 
Then he turned back and in coming face to face with Guillaume he welcomed 
him and treated him generously, and one by one his men greeted him until 
they had taken him away (from the citadel). But then his companions were 
put to the sword, at which the gate of al-Qusair was closed. Guillaume was 
taken to the Sultan and he wrote to his companions telling them to surrender. 
However, they took no notice of what he said, and so the Sultan sent out 
some of the emirs of Aleppo - the emir Saif al-Din al-Sarwi and Shihab al- 
Din Marwan, the governor of Antioch - together with a number of his men. 
They came down against al-Qusair while he himself went to Damascus, 
taking Guillaume with him. Guillaume was a very old man (a) (2), and his 
father was being held prisoner ; after meeting his father, he died in Dam- 
ascus. Our friend the emir Sarim al-Din Ibrahim, known as Ibn Dugmāg, 
gave the following account : 

" Sultan Baibars orderedthe Turkmans and the forces of Aleppo to come 
down against a priest greatly respected by the Franks, who was at al-Qusair, 
which they were to besiege. They carried on the siege until Balaban al-Rumi 
the dawadar was sent there. On his arrival he exchanged letters and tried 
to outwit (b) this priest who eventually came down to meet him. At this 
meeting, Balaban treated him with courtesy, but unobtrusively he set men 
to watch him to prevent him from going off and returning to al-Qusair. He 
went on indulging him with promises until the fortress was surrendered, 
after which he kept the promises that he had made him." This is the end of 
his account. The clearest version, however, is the one which we gave before: 
an account of the surrender of the fort will follow, if God Almighty wills. 


(a) cf. Vol. 1 p. 233. 
(b) An emendation suggested in the Apparatus would give " conducted neg- 
otiations ". 
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An account of the death of the Prince, the King of the Franks in Tripoli 207 
(Bohemond VI), and of what happened after his death. 


On the 9th of the month of Ramadan in this year (8 March 1275), the 
death occurred of Prince Bohemond (VI)(Bimund) son of Bohemond (V), lord 
of Syrian Tripoli (1) ; after which, the King of Cyprus (Hugh III of Antioch- 
Lusignan), the Prince's cousin (2), arrived in Tripoli to condole with his 
son (3). Sultan Baibars had written to this latter, saying that al-Ladhiqiya 
(Laodicea ) still belonged to the Muslims : " On the departure of the lord of 
Aleppo, your father gained the mastery of it and took it, unjustly and 
insolently. Half of it is ours and you should abandon the other half, for it 
rightfully belongs to the Muslims " (4). When the Franks heardthat, they 
strengthened the tower, and the Muslims (in the town) feared an attack on 
their part. So the Sultan charged Rukn al-Din, the nā'ib in Balatunus 
(Mansio Platanus), to bring out these Muslims into his, the Sultan's, terr- 
itory. But a letter came from the Prince's deputy in al-Ladhiqiya, saying 
that they were still obedient and that they found it hard to leave. Then en- 
voys arrived from the King of Acre who was interceding with the Sultan for 
the continuance of the peace, and so the Sultan gave up the discussion about 
al-Ladhiqiya (5). 

The Sultan had already sent a force to guard 'Arqa (Arcas ) and (take) 
the crops of its land. The King of Acre and Cyprus sent a plea on behalf 
of the people there, asking for the despatch of a trustworthy agent for (the 
settlement of) claims which could be transmitted through him to the Sultan's 
nā'ibs, while they could go through the King of Acre to the deputies of the 
Prince (6). So the emir Saif al-Din the dawadar was sent out as he was in 
charge of the conduct of these matters. He set off for 'Arqa where he 
stopped and there the nā'ib of Baalbek, the wulat al-birr, the shaikhs 
and officials of the lands and the deputies of the Franks collected to meet 
him. The emir made a great display of pomp : he arranged surveys for the 
na'ibs, the governors and the Franks, and he gave robes of honour to a 
number of people to raise respect for the Sultan and to humiliate the 
Franks. Claims were recorded and messengers interchanged. But, as it 
happened, the emir Sarim al-Din Qaimaz al-Kafiri, the na'ib at Hisn al- 
Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers), died, and the Franks continued to use this 
as an excuse and they refused to acknowledge the claims. They were afraid 
that the Sultan might attack them from 'Uyun al-Qasab (7), but when they 
learned that he had arrived in Damascus, their fears were calmed and the 
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negotiations came to a halt. The King asked the emir Saif al-Din to come to 
Tripoli and there then took place what we shall relate, if God Almighty 


wills. 


An account of the new situation in Beirut, and of Sultan Baibars' journey to 
Damascus. 


News reached the Sultan of how the King of Cyprus and Acre (Hugh of 
Antioch - Lusignan) had schemed against the Queen of Beirut (Isabel of 
Ibelin): he had heard of the death of her husband overseas (1) and out of 
desire for her he had made her go to Cyprus, leaving her kingdom without 
a ruler. The Sultan wrote to Acre, saying : "there is a truce between 
myself and this Queen, as, before her husband left, he entrusted her to my 
honour. Ithas been her custom on going on a journey to put her lands into 
my keeping, but on this occasion, as she has sent no messenger, she her- 
self must come and my messengers must go and see her. Otherwise I have 
a better right to her territory." 

This message caused a disturbance when it arrived. The King of Acre, 
knowing that the House of the Templars would act against him, had a conver- 
sation with the emir Saif al-Din on this point, saying that Beirut was included 
in his truce (2). But the Sultan insisted that the Queen must come and he 
wrote to the Legate, the Pope's deputy in Acre (3), telling him to write him- 
self, and that the Franks should write in accordance with the dictates of 
their religion on this matter. No reply was made to this and so the emir 
Saif al-Din the dawadar returned to Damascus to settle the question. 

When the Sultan had finished with the affairs connected with al-Qusair 
(Cursat), he went to Damascus and entered it in the middle of Dhu'l-Hijja 
in this year (c. 11 June 1275). He dispersed his troops in the various 
regions in an attempt to keep down costs and prices. One company was 
stationed in Bāniyās (Belinas), another in 'Ajlün and another in Nawā, and 
(others ) elsewhere, while the emirs remained in attendance on him in Dam- 
ascus. God knows better. 
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An account of the events in the year 674 (1275-6). 


We have previously told how the King of the Franks (Hugh III of Antioch - 
Lusignan) asked Sultan Baibars to send the emir Saif al-Din Balaban the 
dawadar to Tripoli so that the peace agreement might be concluded. The 
Sultan did so and the emir entered the city on the 8th of God's month of 
Muharram inthis year (4 July 1275) with a large and splendid retinue of 
the Sultan's mamlukes, together with his own mamlukes and soldiers. He 
was met there by the princes (1) and he had an interview with the King to 
whom he handed the Sultan's letter. The discussion between them continued 
until it was settled that (the Franks) should pay twenty thousand Tyrian 
dinars, and should release twenty prisoners - this being an unheard of 
amount for them to give (2). 


An account of Sultan Baibars' conquest of al-Qusair (Cursat). 


We have previously related how Sultan Baibars sent a number of the 
emirs of Aleppo - Saif al-Din al-Sarwi and Shihab al-Din Marwan, the 
governor.of Antioch, and some of his men to al-Qusair (Cursat ). They 
came down against it and when the siege had been pressed hard and pro- 
visions had run out, this fort was surrendered to the emirs on Wednes- 
day, the 23rd of Jumada I in this year (14 November 1275). Its inhabitants 
were taken to where they wished to go. God knows better. 
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Sultan Baibars made great conquests. Amongst the places he took were : 
Caesarea, Arsūf (Arsur), Safad (Saphet), Tiberias, Jaffa, al-Shagif 
(Beaufort), Antioch, Baghras (Gaston), al-Qusair (Cursat), Hisn al- 
Akrad (Crac des Chevaliers), al-Qurain (Montfort), Hisn 'Akkar (Gibel- 
acar), Safitha (Chastel Blanc), Maraqiya (Maraclea) and Halba (Albe). 

He shared the revenues of the following places with the Franks : 
al-Marqab (Margat), Baniyas (Valenia), Antartus (Tortosa), together 
with the other territories that were in their hands. 

He recovered the following places from the ruler of Sis (Lesser Ar- 
menia ) : | 
Darbasāk (Trapesac), Darkūsh (Dargous), Talmish (1) Kafr Dubbin, 
Ra'bàn (Raban) and Marzuban. 


The cause of the Sultan's death was this : when he came to Damascus and 
heard the news that Abagha, the King of the Tartars, had retired to his own 
land (2), he sat down to drink qumiz. This was on Thursday, the 14th of 
God's month of Muharram in this year (17 June 1277), that is the year 676. 
He was carried away by joy and delight and so he drank too much and felt 
unwell. On the Friday morning, he complained of this to the emir Shams 
al-Din Sunqur al-Alfi, the silah-dar, who advised him to use an emetic, 
which he did. After the Friday prayer, he rode out from al-Jausag al- 
Ablaq to the maidan, and he returned at sunset to the castle. The follow- 
ing morning he complained of an internal burning feeling and one of his 
personal followers prepared him some medicine that was not sanctioned by 
a doctor, to soothe the inflammation. This was unsuccessful and the pain 
increased. The doctors were ordered to come and when they saw him, they 
criticised the man who had made up the medicine for him, and they all 
agreed to treat him with a purge to remove the waste matter in his body. 
They gave him a purgative draught but it did not succeed. So they moved 
his bowels by means of another drug and this caused excessive diarrhoea. 
He passed blood ; his fever increased and his faculties weakened. He told 
his personal attendants that he thought his liver was being cut through and 
that this was the result of poison. So he was treated with the gem stone and 
this was the cause of his death. 
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In his History, the Shaikh Qutb al-Din al-Yunini gives the following 
account of the reason for Baibars' death : he was a passionate follower of 
the stars and of the predictions of the almanach makers and he made many 
researches into this field. These men had told him that in the year 676 
(1277-8) a certain king would die of poisoning in Damascus and this made 
a deep impression on him. According to another authority, he was very 
jealous of anyone who was noted for or characterised by bravery or who 
had a good reputation in this respect. It happened that al-Malik al-Qahir 
Bahā' al-Din ‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Sultan al-Malik al-Mu'azzam ‘Isa b. al- 
Malik al-'Adil Saif al-Din Abu Bakr b. Najm al-Din Ayyub b. Shadi b. Mar- 
wan al-Ayyubi went with him to Rum, and on the day of battle this man 
performed wonderful deeds, inflicting great damage on the enemy and 
displaying such courage and boldness that everyone was moved to admir- 
ation. The Sultan saw him and was impressed by him. In addition, on that 
day he himself was overcome by an unusual listlessness and he showed fear 
and regret for having plunged himself and his troops into danger in the lands 
of Rum. On that occasion al-Malik al-Qahir spoke to him in a way which 
conveyed disapproval of him and censure of such conduct (1). That left its 
effect on the Sultan who continued to bear a grudge because of it. When 
he returned from his expedition, he heard the people constantly praising 
what al-Malik al-Qahir had done and this also had its effect and em- 
bittered him against him. It occurred to him then that if he poisoned al- 
Malik al-Qahir, his death would show him to be the man to whom the 
astrologers had referred as he had been given the title of king. So he sent 
out an invitation to drink qumiz and had al-Malik al-Qahir brought into his 
presence. He had prepared some poison for him ina piece of paper which 
he set at his side without anyone noticing. Now he had three tankards for 
his personal use together with three cupbearers, and no one would drink 
from these tankards except for the Sultan himself or those whom he would 
honour by offering them one with his own hand. When al-Malik al-Qahir 
happened to get up to relieve himself, the Sultan put the poison from the 
paper into a tankard which he took in his own hand. Then, when al-Malik 
al-Qahir came back, the Sultan gave this to him and he kissed the ground 
before taking it and drinking its contents. Afterwards, the Sultan got up to 
relieve himself and the cupbearer, taking the tankard from al-Malik al- 
Qahir's hand, filled it as usual without realising what the Sultan had put 
in it. He then stood holding it with the (other) cupbearers, and when the 
Sultan returned, it was that same poisoned tankard which he took and, not 
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realising this, he drank what was in it. When he did so, he felt that there 
was something wrong and, on becoming aware of this, he discovered that he 
had drunk from the tankard which contained the traces and remains of the 
poison. He got up immediately and was overtaken by pain and disorder; 
his sickness was protracted, whereas al-Malik al-Qahir died next day. 

Another account is that the Sultan made an arrangement with one of his 
cupbearers to poison al-Malik al-Qahir. When the latter came to him to 
drink qumiz, the Sultan made a sign to this man who gave him a ribbed 
silver tankard which he took and drank and, after going out, he died. Three 
days later the Sultan sat down to drink qumiz and the cupbearer served it 
to him in that tankard from which he had served al-Malik al-Qahir and, 
though it was not poisoned, it still contained a trace of the poison, as this 
is what Almighty God had ordained. Feeling ill, the Sultan asked about the 
shape (of the tankard) and when the cupbearer told him, he exclaimed : 
" There is no strength and no power but in God, the High, the Great." On 
his command, ring stones and precious gems were ground up for him, but 
they proved of no use (1) and the sickness increased until he died on Thurs- 
day, the (2)7th, or, it is said, on Thursday, the 28th of Muharram in this 
year (1 July) (2), at al-Qusair outside Damascus. 

The following account is given by the Qadi Muhi al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, 
the author of the Biography of al-Malik al-Zahir (Sultan Baibars) : 
.... "The sickness which caused existence (itself) to ail and made the 
shrouds and tombs to felicitate one another began on the night of Saturday (3), 
the 15th of Muharram (18-9 June). On the afternooh of the 14th (18 June), 
the Friday (4), he had ridden in his maidan as though to bid farewell to his 
friends and to take provision for his (final ) journey by inspecting his retinue 
and riding his horse. He dismounted and that night his body became attacked 
by a certain disorder so that in the morning he did not have his normal zest. 
His personal servants went in to see him a number of times, but on each 
occasion that he asked for their visits, they became more and more sorrow- 
ful. To cure death baffles all doctors. Both friend and foe grieved for him. 
Then, when his allotted span was completed and the page of his work rolled 
up, God took his pure soul and it returned content and approved of to its 
Lord. This was in the afternoon of the Thursday (5), the 27th of Muharram 
(30 June). It was as though all the souls in the world were one ; God had 
sent down the sakina ; nothing could be heard except whispers and the awe 
that men felt for him was accompanied by quietness. Their minds deceived 
them, sothat in his last illness each would almost have sworn that his 
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death could not happen. That night he was carried by litter to the citadel of 
Damascus. Lips and tongues were still and men's minds feigned sleep, 
though no sleep and no drowsiness was there. The veils of awe were drawn 
closed and these belong to none but those who bring a fair offering of obed- 
ience (to God). He was left alone in one of his halls in the citadel of Dam- 
ascus under the sign of God's mercy and peace. There was nothing with him 
except creeping things and there were none but noble angels to visit him. 
The length of his illness - and may God sanctify his soul - was thirteen 
days, which was also the length of the illness of the martyr Saladin - may 
God Almighty have mercy on them both." So concludes Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir (1). 

When the Sultan died, his na'ib, the emir Badr al-Din Bilik the khazindar 
concealed his death from the troops. He was carried in a litter tothe cit- 
adel of Damascus by night and placed in a coffin which was suspended in a 
room. Badr al-Din let it be known that the Sultan was still ill and ordered 
the doctors to be present. Then he took the troops and the treasure chests, 
together with a litter, which was carried with an escort and treated with 
respect, as though the Sultan lay there sick. No one dared speak about his 
death, and things were kept like this until they reached the Mountain Cit- 
adel (of Cairo), when his death was divulged and proclaimed to the people. 

His reign lasted for seventeen years and two months, though it has been 
said that he ruled as Sultan for seventeen years and seventy two days, or, 
according to another account, seventeen years and six and a half months. It 
is said that when he died, he was carried by night to the citadel of Damascus 
accompanied by the leading emirs - Saif al-Din Qala'ün, Sunqur al-Ashqar, 
Baisari the jumdar, 'Izz al-Din al-Afram, 'Izz al-Din al-Hamawi, Sunqur 
al-Alfi and Abu Khiras. Al-Shujā' 'Anbar and Kamal al-Din ‘Ali al-Manbiji 
the muezzin and the emir 'Izz al-Din al-Afram took charge of washing 
him, embalming him and putting him in his shroud. Then he was placed in 
a coffin which was suspended in one of the rooms belonging to the Bahriya 
in the citadel. His death was concealed until his body was taken away from 
there, as we shall relate, if God Almighty wills. 

When he died, he was over fifty years old ; from the start of his reign 
till the day of his death he had ruled for seventeen years, two months and 
twelve days starting on Saturday, the 15th of Dhu'l-Qa'da in the year 658 
(22 October 1260), the day on which al-Malik al-Muzaffar Saif al- Din Qutuz 
was killed, as we have already told, and ending on Thursday, the 27th of 
Muharram inthis year 676 (30 June 1277) (2). This is the true account. 
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For this and other Arabic terms and titles see Glossary. 

Aleppo was nominally ruled by al-Nasir Salah al-Din Yūsuf who was 

a child. 

Shocked by the defeat on 2 July 1243 of Kai-Khusrau, ruler of the Sel- 
jug state of Rum, at the hands of the Mongols, the Ayyubid princes 
had tried to compose their differences. 

Al-Mughith 'Umar, the son of al-Salih Ayyub, had been captured by 
al-Nasir Da'ud. He was imprisoned first in Kerak and later in Dam- 
ascus, where he died at the turn of the years 1244 and 1245. 

The treaty was made early in 1244. A leading part in the negotiations 
that preceded it was played by the Templars who had opposed a treaty 
with Egypt made by Richard of Cornwall in 1241. See letters in 
Matthew Paris, IV, pp. 302, 307. Also Gestes Chipr., p. 146; ' Ann. 
de Terre Sainte ', p. 441. 

The treaties of 1240 and 1241 with Damascus and Egypt had given the 
Christians jurisdiction over the city of Jerusalem. As in the agree- 
ment with Egypt of 1229, however, the Temple area seems to have 
been specifically excluded from their rule : the Templars do not 
appear to have reoccupied the Aqsa Mosque until 1243. Matthew 
Paris, IV, p. 290. Forthe treaty with Egypt of 1241, see the letter 
from Richard of Cornwall in Matthew Paris, IV, pp. 141-3. 

Tiberias and Ascalon had been gained by the Christians in the treaties 
of 1240 and 1241. The work of refortifying Ascalon was begun immed- 
iately and the castle was completed by Richard of Cornwall who, it 
was said, built it up according to the same plan as had his uncle, 
Richard Coeur de Lion, giving it two lines of wall with high towers 
and arrow-ports, the whole strengthened - as so often in the East - 
with marble columns which must have been ransacked from the site 
of the ancient city. Richard then handed the fortress over to the 
imperial bailli in Jerusalem. Tiberias was refortified by Odo of 
Montbéliard. Matthew Paris, IV, pp. 143, 168 ; ' Eracles ', II, pp. 
421, 432; Gestes Chipr., p. 123; John of Joinville, p. 288. 
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These fortresses, therefore, were already firmly in Christian 
hands and it is clear that the treaty with Damascus of 1244 merely 
registered al-Salih Isma 'il's agreement to the Frankish occupation, 
adding jurisdiction over the whole of Jerusalem. 

For the problems of Muslim dating see Introduction. 

He presumably saw Augustinian canons of the Templum Domini who 
must have returned to their church, the Dome of the Rock. See ' Ann. 
de Terre Sainte ' , p. 441. It is possible, however, that the Dome of 
the Rock had been occupied already by the Templars, for it was per- 
haps in 1243 that the Emperor Frederick II was complaining that they 
had seized it and were planning to fortify it. Acta imperii, I, no. 434. 
It may well be that this move by the Templars was political. Until 
1243 the city of Jerusalem had been administered by an agent of 
Frederick II, who was regent of the Kingdom until his son Conrad 
came of age. Imperial officers also controlled Tyre and Ascalon; and 
the agent in Jerusalem seems to have been answerable to Frederick's 
bailli in Tyre. Regesta Hier., no. 1107. Conrad came of age in April 
1243 and the barons of Jerusalem, interpreting the laws of regency 
in a way according to which they could treat as a minor a king who had 
attained his majority but had not yet been crowned in the East, occupied 
Tyre and perhaps also Jerusalem. In November 1244, after the loss 
of Jerusalem and the disaster at Gaza, the Abbot of the Templum Dom- 
ini was in Acre together with other high ecclesiastics. Regesta 
Hier., no. 1127. It is possible, however, that he had never left it. 
In 1229 the great monastic houses do not seem to have moved their 
headquarters back to Jerusalem from Acre, where they had settled 
after 1191, but they appear to have appointed priors to run skeleton 
establishments in the Holy City. See Regesta Hier., (Add.), no. 
1098 a. 
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The Aqsa Mosque was certainly reoccupied by the Templars, although 
their headquarters, like those of other religious Orders, remained in 
Acre. The Hospitallers sent their Grand Commander to the Holy City, 
the Templars perhaps their Commander of the Land of Jerusalem. 
See Chron. Mailros, pp. 156-62; also Riley-Smith, p. 181. 

The Khwarizmians were the survivors of a Turkish empire south of 
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the Aral Sea, which by 1220 had been shattered by a combination of 
internal dissension and Mongol pressure. Khwarizmian warbands 
began to push west, driven before the Mongol advance. After the 
death of their Shah in 1231, the Khwarizmian leaders offered their 
service to whatever prince would employ them, adding further to 
the confusion and violence of this period. 

3. The Khwarizmians had gained possession of Diyar Mudar, within the 
great bend of the Euphrates. 

4. He may be the " Emperor Barbaquan of Persia " of John of Joinville 
(pp. 288-94). 
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1. The city had been evacuated only partially before the Khwarizmians 
broke in on 11 July. See letters in Matthew Paris, IV, pp. 308, 339; 
Chron. Mailros, pp. 156-62 ; also ' Rothelin', p. 563. 

2. The destruction of these tombs was reported in a letter from the 
Patriarch in Matthew Paris, IV, p. 340, and by ' Rothelin', p. 563. 
See another letter from the Patriarch in Chron. Mailros, pp. 161-2; 
also ' Chron. regia Col.', pp. 286-7. 
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1. This emir, who subsequently fell out of favour and died, or was killed, 
in prison, is to be distinguished from his namesake, who became 
Sultan. See Abu'l-Fida', p. 124. Ibn al-Furat (Vatican Ms. f. 66) 
noted his death and (f. 76) gave his obituary. 

2. In 1239 al-Salih Ayyub, deserted by all his troops except for eighty 
mamlukes, had been captured at Nablus by al-Nasir Da'üd and im- 
prisoned at Kerak. He was released in April 1240. 

3. A corps of mamlukes in Damascus who gave the government of the 
city to al-Nasir Yusuf in 1250. They took their name from the Kurd- 
ish family of Qaimar. See Abu'l-Fidā', p. 130 and p. 768 note ; al- 
Maqrizi (tr. Quatremére), I A, p. 24 note 23, B, pp. 45-6 note 53. 

4. On 6 March 1241 the Khwarizmians were defeated near Edessa by the 
allied forces of Homs, Damascus and Aleppo. 

5. Similar details concerning this agreement can be found in a letter 
from Frederick NH. Hist.diplom. Fred. II, VI A, p. 237. 
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The headquarters of the Templars in Acre : a castle by the sea at 
the south-west corner of the city. Frederick II had heard that al- 
Salih Isma'il was also with the army ; but he knew that al-Mansur 
Ibrahim was in command. Matthew Paris, IV, pp. 302-3. See 

' Rothelin', p. 564. The writer of ' Eracles' (II, p. 428) also rep- 
orted that Ibrahim was the general of the Muslim forces. 

Only three sources give specific figures for the Damasco-Christian 
army, although there is more material on its casualties. See below 
note 9. The writer of ' Eracles ' (II, p. 428), who was a contemporary 
and whose figures for other engagements seem to have been fairly 
trustworthy, reported that the allied army consisted of 4,000 Muslim 
horse under al-Mansur of Homs and 600 Christian knights, a figure 
that included contingents from Acre, from Jaffa under Walter of 
Brienne, from Antioch-Tripoli and from Cyprus, and those provided 
by the Templars, the Hospitallers and the Teutonic Knights. Salim- 
bene of Adam (p. 177), citing a letter from the Patriarch of Jerusal- 
em, reported that the Templars lost 312 brothers and 324 turcopoles, 
the Hospitallers 325 brothers and 200 turcopoles, andthe Teutonic 
Knights 297 out of 300 brothers, while all the Knights of St. Lazarus 
present were killed. These figures must be suspect because it is very 
unlikely that the Teutonic Knights could raise 300 brethren-at-arms 
in the East and because Salimbene also wrote that Cyprus and Antioch- 
Tripoli lost 300 knights each, numbers that are obviously exaggerated. 
Frederick II, however, who had received his information from the 
Teutonic Knights, wrote that all the Convent of the Templars, 300 
brothers, and 200 Hospitallers were casualties. Matthew Paris, IV, 
pp. 301-2. It was perhaps this information that provided the writer 
of the ' Ann. S. Rud. Salis.', (p. 788), with the figure of 500 
present from the two Orders. If Frederick's estimate of the Templar 
and Hospitaller forces is correct, (and it should be remembered that 
it came from the Teutonic Knights), then one would suggest that the 
600 knights of ' Eracles ' were laymen and that a figure of about 600 
must be added to it as the contribution of the Military Orders, includ- 
ing Teutonic Knights and brothers of St. Lazarus. One must there- 
fore conclude that the Christian army before Gaza consisted of about 
1200 knights together with an indeterminate number of turcopoles 
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and other horsemen, foot-soldiers and crossbowmen. See also 

' Rothelin', p. 564. 

The writer of Chron. Mailros (p. 163) believed that he was killed. 
On 17 October at Harbiya (Ibn al-Furat Arbiya), called by the Franks 
La Forbie. 

Perhaps the troops were blessed and sprinkled with Holy Water, or 
native Christians in the Muslim ranks received Communion. Of the 
clerics in the army, the Patriarch of Jerusalem escaped after the 
battle, but the Archbishop of Tyre, the Bishop of Ramla - Lydda and 
the Abbot of the monastery of St. Mary of the Valley of Josaphat 
were killed. 

A conventional Muslim expression of sorrow. See Qur'an II v. 151 : 
" Those who, when they are overtaken by some disaster, say : ' we 
belong to God and to Him do we return ' ". 

According to ' Rothelin'(p. 564), the Christians arranged their 
army so that their Muslim allies would engage first with the enemy. 
John of Joinville (p. 290) reported that the allied armies were drawn 
up in three corps: under Walter of Brienne, in whose group were 
the Hospitallers and the Bishop of Ramla - Lydda ; under al -Mansur 
Ibrahim of Homs ; and under the Patriarch and the barons of Jerus- 
alem. 

The western sources agree with this account of the battle. ' Eracles', 
II, p. 429 ; Matthew Paris, IV, pp. 302-3, 341-2 ; Salimbene of Adam, 
p. 177; ' Rothelin ', p. 564. The writer of the last of these remarked 
on the bravery of the Muslims. 

There is much contradictory material concerning the casualties suff- 
ered by the Christians at Gaza. The most detailed evidence is to be 
found in four different groups of sources: the chronicles of the Latin 
East, which are useful, but which give no numbers ; letters written 
by the Hospitallers and the Patriarch following the battle, which are 
all too obviously composed in confused conditions, when the inform- 
ation available to the writers was changing every day ; a letter from 
Frederick II, written in the following February, making use of news 
sent to him by the Teutonic Knights when the situation was better 
known ; and John of Joinville's chronicle, written by a man who had 
met many of the participants six years later, including those still 
imprisoned in Cairo. A good example of the nature of this kind of 
evidence is contemporary treatment of the fate of Walter of Brienne, 
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Count of Jaffa. The writer of ' Eracles ' reported that he was cap- 
tured and later died in prison. The Hospitallers and the Patriarch 
knew that he had been captured, but it was only Frederick II who 
reported that he was dead ; and it was John of Joinville who revealed 
the whole tragic story. After Gaza, the Muslims had marched on 
Jaffa. Although they had threatened Walter with death and had tort- 
ured him before the walls, he had shouted to the garrison that they 
should not surrender. He was later murdered in Cairo by Egyptian 
merchants who had suffered injury from him when he was Count of 
Jaffa. For another version of his death, cf. Francis Amadi, pp. 
201-2. 

The evidence provides the following for Christian casualties at 
Gaza : 
Escaped : the Patriarch ; Philip of Montfort ; 3 Teutonic Knights ; 
between 4 and 36 Templars and between 15 and 36 Hospitallers. 
Captured : Master William of Chateauneuf of the Hospital ; Marshal 
Hugh of Monlos of the Temple ; Thomas of Ham ; John and William of 
Botrun ; James, the nephew of Walter of Brienne. 
Captured and died in captivity : Master Armand of Périgord of the 
Temple ; Walter of Brienne ; probably Archbishop Peter of Sargines 
of Tyre. 
Killed : most of the Templars, Hospitallers, Teutonic Knights and 
brothers of St. Lazarus ; the Lord of Haifa ; probably the Abbot of 
St. Mary ofthe Valley of Josaphat. 


The bulk of the army must have died on the field. The writer of 
' Eracles ' reported that barely one quarter escaped and the other 
sources seem to bear this out. John of Joinville wrote that only 300 
captives were taken to Cairo : a third of these may have been 
members of the Military Orders. 

See ' Eracles ', II, pp. 429-30 ; Gestes Chipr., pp. 145-6 ; 'Chron. 
regia Col.', p. 287; ' Rothelin', p. 564 ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', 
p. 441 ; letters from Frederick II, the Hospitallers and the Patriarch 
in Matthew Paris, IV, pp. 301-2, 310-1, 342, and ' Ann. mon. Burt.', 
pp. 260-1; Salimbene of Adam, p. 177, citing a letter from the 
Patriarch ; John of Joinville, pp. 292-4. Also Chron. Mailros, p. 164; 
"Ann. S. Rud. Salis.', p. 788; ' Ann. Sic’, p. 497 ; ' Chron. regia 
Col.', p; 187. 
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See above p. 5 note 8. 

In his treaty of 1240 with Theobald of Champagne. 

Saphet was indeed in ruins. It belonged to the Templars who immed- 
iately began to repair and improve the fortifications. Albéric of Trois 
Fontaines, p. 949 ; ' De constr. castri Saphet ', esp. p. 379. See also 
below p. 88 note 1. The castle was excavated by Israeli archeologists 
in 1962. 
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Some, including the Master of the Hospital and thirty of his brothers, 
remained prisoners in Cairo until 1250. Cart. gen., no's 2540-41 ; 
' Rothelin', p. 625 ; Matthew Paris, VI, p. 196. 
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2: 


3. 


Ascalon was held by the Hospitallers who had been entrusted with its 
defence by Frederick II in 1243. The Emperor also promised to ensure 
that the necessary expenses of its upkeep would be refunded. In April 
1244 the Hospitallers took possession of the fortress in the south-west 
corner of the town, which seems to have been the only part refortified 
by Richard of Cornwall. They at once began to repair and improve its 
defences. Cart. gen., no's 2031, 2320, (see also no's 2308, 2319, 
2590). In 1246 the Pope asked the Archbishop of Nicosia and the Bishop 
of Limassol to see that the Order was reimbursed for its expenses. 
Cart. gen., no. 2394. The loss of the castle to the Muslims in 1247 
was a heavy blow and the settlement of the expenses, a settlement more 
theoretical than real, was not undertaken until 1257. See Cart. gen., 
no's 2587, 2810, 2816-7, 2845, 2853. 

This incident occurred in 1240. See below pp. 109-10, and ' Rothelin ', 
pp. 552-3. See also ' Eracles', II, p. 418 ; Gestes Chipr., p. 120. 
See letter in Matthew Paris, IV, p. 343. 
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Cf. the description by the Patriarch Haymarus Monachus of Jerusalem 
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of the caliph as "papa Sarracenorum ". Richard of San Germano, p.57. 
The description of papal power given here reflects so accurately the 
concept of the Papal Monarchy that the Arabs must have learnt it from 
some Latin ecclesiastic - perhaps from a Dominican whose Order was 
very active in the near East in the thirteenth century. The Dominican 
studium in Acre had a school of Arabic. See P. Marco Voerzio, pp. 
10-14. 


Frederick acquired Jerusalem by treaty in 1229. 
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It seems that two plots against Frederick's life, in 1246 and 1248, have 
here been confused. The first was a widespread conspiracy to murder the 
Emperor at a banguet. Frederick himself had no doubt that the Pope was 
an instigator Of it. In the second, the Emperor's personal physician 
was persuaded to poison him by papal emissaries. Both plots were dis- 
covered and Frederick brutally punished the conspirators. Kantorowicz, 
pp. 632-5, 666-7. 

Al-Salih Isma'il was lord of Baalbek 1237-46, as well as being ruler of 
Damascus. 
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In fact, Tiberias fell first. ' Eracles', II, pp. 432-3 ; Gestes Chipr., 
p. 146 ; al-'Aini, p. 200 (who dated its capture to 17 June). The 
Muslim army then marched on Ascalon. The Hospitallers summoned 
help from Acre and Cyprus. A sudden storm drove off an Egyptian fleet 
blockading the castle, for it was riding at anchor close to the coast 
where the swell was greater : a Christian squadron standing further 
out escaped destruction and was able to relieve the fortress. But the 
wreckage from the Egyptian ships enabled the besiegers to build siege 
engines. The wall of the citadel was breached, the garrison surprised 
and the fortress fell on 15 October. 'Eracles ', II, pp. 433-5 ; Gestes 
Chipr., loc.cit. ; 'Ann. de Terre Sainte', p. 442; Abu'l-Fida', p. 
125 ; al-'Aini, loc. cit. ( who dated the fall of Ascalon to between 24 
and 31 October ). 

Egypt's recent successes threatened the ambitions of the young al- 
Nasir Yusuf of Aleppo, who in 1247 and 1248 built up alliances with 
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Hama and Mosul against al-Salih Ayyub. 

The context and the date suggest that this is not the same man as the 
leading Isma'ili, below p. 90. 

See below p. 12 note 2. 

See below p. 19 note 1. 
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A name often given to Louis IX, which is obviously an Arabic trans- 
literation of " Rei de France". Abu'l-Fida' (p. 126) explains this 

as : " Un des plus puissants parmi les rois des Francs s'appelait Rid- 
Efrans, c'est-à-dire roi d'Efrans ; le mot rid dans leur langage ayant 
la signification de roi ; Efrans est le nom d'un des plus grands peuples 
d'entre les Francs". For similartitles see also al-Raidarakün 
(below pp. 136, 137, 140) and Rai Jar (below pp. 131, 156, 158). 
The ending of the independence of Kerak after the battle of al-Salt in 
1246 and the death of al-Mansur Ibrahim of Homs in 1246 had alt- 
ered the balance of power in Syria. Al-Nasir Yusuf of Aleppo reacted. 
In 1248, allied to Hama and Mosul, he laid siege to Homs which surr- 
endered to him. Al-Salih Ayyub marched north against Homs, but the 
news of the Crusade forced him to come to terms at the intercession 
of an envoy from the caliph. 
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This official is not known and cannot be identified from the version of 
his name given in the Arabic text. 

Manfred was the illegitimate son of Frederick II. He governed Sicily 
after 1250, as King from 1258 until 1266. This message seems to have 
been sent by Frederick himself. Regesta Hier., no. 1163. See Blochet 
' Les relations diplomatiques", pp. 63-4. 

The calendar equivalent of 20 Safar is Friday 4 June (i.e. the Muslim 
Saturday). If, however, Friday is to be taken as the correct day of the 
week, then the reference to the second hour would mean that the Franks 
hove to at 7 a.m. on Friday 4 June ; and the fact that they are said not 
to have disembarked until the next day (see below p. 14 note 2) must 
reflect the time taken to assemble the Christian armada. 

These were presumably the maritime cities of Europe. Sixteen ships 
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had been hired from Genoa and twenty from Marseilles in 1246. 
Contemporary letters described the force under Louis' command. One 
in Matthew Paris (VI, p. 156) gave the size of the fleet as 1,500 ships: 
another 150 arrived shortly afterwards. John of Beaumont wrote ( p. 389) 
that there were at this time in Egypt, before the arrival of the Count of 
Poitiers, 3,000 knights of whom more than 1,800 came from France, 
and 700 were provided by the Templars and Hospitallers and the Franks 
of Syria and Cyprus. John Sarrasin reported (' Rothelin', p. 571) 
that Louis sailed from Cyprus with 2,500 knights and 5,000 crossbow- 
men, besides other troops. 

This phrase may suggest that the letter is genuine, for it has been 
strongly argued that Louis IX intended to treat Egypt as his by right 
of conquest. ' La fondation d'une église ', pp. 44-51. See the telling 
incident in which dissatisfaction was expressed at the way Louis div- 
ided the spoils after the capture of Damietta. John of Joinville, p. 92; 
also the anecdote in which the French King brought agricultural tools 
with which to colonise Egypt. Matthew Paris, VI, p. 163. 
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See above p. 5 note 6. 

See above p. 13 note 3. The charter issued by Louis IX for the new 
cathedral at Damietta in the following November supports the date of 
Saturday 5 June, as do letters from Robert of Artois, Guy and the 
Master of the Templars. ' La fondation d'une église ', p. 92; Matthew 
Paris, VI, pp. 153-4, 158-9, 162. John of Joinville (pp. 84-6) was 
clearly wrong in reporting that the Christian forces began to land on 
the Friday before Trinity (28 May). The wrong date was also given by 
john Sarrasin in his letter (' Rothelin', p. 571). 
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john of Joinville (p. 90) reported that the Muslims left the bridge 
standing. 

According to William of Nangis (I, p. 203), the population of Damietta 
fled the night after the Christians had landed and the Muslim leaders 
on the following day. See also the letters from Robert of Artois, Guy 
and the Master of the Templars. Matthew Paris, VI, pp. 154, 159, 162. 
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This is a reference to the Fifth Crusade which captured Damietta on 
the night of 4-5 November 1219. 

This date is confirmed in Louis' charter for Damietta Cathedral and 
in the letters from Robert of Artois, Guy and the Master of the 
Templars. ' La fondation d'une église‘, p. 52 ; Matthew Paris, VI, 
pp. 154, 159, 162. See also ' Rothelin ', p. 593 ; William of Nangis, 
I, p. 204. 
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Matthew Paris (V, pp. 140-2) believed that Fakhr al-Din had been 
hanged. He also heard that Fakhr al-Din's brother, according to this 
story the governor of Cairo, had made use of captured Christians to 
get in touch with Louis and offer him Cairo itself. The Christian army 
probably had wind of the plotting for the sultanate that had arisen 
among the dying Sultan's courtiers. 

These slave-soldiers, mainly from Turkish central Asia, had made 
up a large part of the armies of the Muslim powers for centuries ; but 
their importance had increased with the fragmentation of Saladin's 
empire and the rivalries of the Ayyubid princes. Al-Salih Ayyub, in 
particular, had made systematic use of them. See Bahriya in Glossary. 
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At the time of the Fifth Crusade. 
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The writer of ' Rothelin' (p. 595) described skirmishes between the 
Crusaders at Damietta and the bedouins and Arabs who hovered near 
the Christian army. See also John of Joinville, pp. 94-8. 

The Khwarizmians had been destroyed as an independent force before 
Homs in 1246. Small groups, however, still hired themselves out to 
various Arab princes. 

There is no mention of the loss of Sidon in the Christian sources. 
A letter (in Matthew Paris, VI, p. 196), however, reported the 
occupation of the Cave de Tyron (Canan Turoris) by the Muslims 
while Louis was in Egypt. 
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Bar Hebraeus (T. al-duwal, p. 452) wrote of al-Salih Ayyüb : " when 
he reached al-Mansura, his thigh was attacked by the disease known to 
doctors as gangrene .. This turned to safaqlus ( ogéxeros ), that is 
the total mortification of the limb. This was then amputated." 

See also his Chronography, I, p. 414. 

It may have been driven off course in the tempests around 18 October 
which wrecked many Christian ships. ' Rothelin', p. 596. 

The Sultan died on 22 November ; and the Christian advance into the 
interior almost certainly began on the same day. Letters from the 
Hospitallers and the Patriarch of Jerusalem. Matthew Paris, VI, p. 191; 
' Ann. mon. Burt.', p. 286. The evidence for a start on this date seems 
to be stronger than that for the other two possibilities : the 20th, given 
in a letter from Louis himself (' Letter', p. 428) but written in Aug- 
ust 1250, by ' Rothelin' (p. 597), William of Nangis (I, p. 204) and 
Vincent of Beauvais (XXXI, cap. 99) ; and the 27th by ' Eracles ' (II, 


p. 437) and Paulinus Minorita (p. 13). The writer of ' Rothelin' (p. 599) 


confirmed that the Christian army set off after hearing rumours of the 
death of the Sultan, but Louis wrote (loc.cit.) that news of the death 
was learnt while on the march. 
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John of Joinville (p. 102) seems to report this encounter on 6 Dec- 
ember and the writer of ' Rothelin' (pp. 597-8) on 7 December. The 
Egyptians tried to surprise the Christian forces, but they were badly 
mauled. The Templars in the vanguard particularly distinguished them- 
selves. 

Letters from Louis (' Letter ', p. 428) and the Patriarch (' Ann. 
mon. Burt.', p. 286), together with Vincent of Beauvais (XXXI, cap. 
99) and the writer of ' Rothelin' (p. 597) reported that the Christians 
arrived opposite al-Mansura on Tuesday 21 December ; but the writer 
of ' Eracles ' (II, p. 437) gave the date as the 22nd. 

See John of Joinville, pp. 106-8 ; ' Rothelin', pp. 598, 600 ; Matthew 
Paris, VI, p. 191. 

The skirmishing was described by John of Joinville (pp. 108-16). 

The only important French noble captured at about this time was Peter 
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of Avalon, temporarily taken on Christmas Day. John of Joinville, 
p. 108. 
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This man is unknown. 

This battle was described by the writer of ' Rothelin' (pp. 599, 601). 
The Hospitallers lost 11 brothers and the Teutonic Knights 4. 

The writer of ' Rothelin' (pp. 601-2) reported that on 29 January the 
Muslims sent fire-ships into the Christian fleet, but Louis (' Letter ', 
p. 428) and John of Joinville (pp. 112-6) described the use of Greek 
Fire to burn down Christian siege towers. 

The Franks were shown the ford by a " Bedouin", according to John of 
Joinville (p. 118) and Paulinus Minorita (p. 13); by " Saracen traitors;' 
according to ' Rothelin' (p. 602); by a " Saracen ", according to the 
Hospitaller letter in Matthew Paris (VI, p. 192). See also Louis' 

' Letter", p. 428. 

The Christian sources reported that the advance began on Tuesday - 
Wednesday night, i.e. the Muslim Wednesday. Letters from the 
Hospitallers (Matthew Paris, VI, p. 192) and Louis (' Letter ', p. 
428); ' Rothelin', p. 602 ; John of Joinville, p. 118; ' Eracles ', II, 
p. 437. The Patriarch of Jerusalem, writing only three months later, 
seems nevertheless to have mistakenly dated the battle for al-Man- 
sura to March. ' Ann. mon. Burt.', p. 286. 
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His death was also reported by John of Joinville (p. 144) and in ' Roth- 
elin' (p. 604). See also letter from Louis (' Letter', p. 428). But, 
according to John of Joinville (pp. 118, 122, 134, 136), the Muslims 
were not surprised, although their camp was captured. The Patriarch 
of Jerusalem wrote of the destruction of Muslim machines-of-war that 
had been used against the Christian army. ' Ann. mon. Burt.', p. 286. 
See above p. 21 note 5. 

This figure, which seems to have been that of the advance-guard under 
Robert of Artois, is credible. Matthew Paris (V, p. 158) wrote that 
under Robert a force of 1,000 knights and 7, 200 foot perished ; but it 
is probable that Matthew supposed that the whole force had been wiped 
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out. See below note 6. It should be emphasised that this force made 
up a sizeable proportion, perhaps a third, of the whole Christian army, 
the rest of which was supposed to cross later under Louis or to guard 
the camp. The extent of the disaster at al-Mansura can only be realised 
if these figures are kept in mind. Western sources for the battle are 
John of Joinville, pp. 118-36 ; letters from Louis (' Letter', p. 429) 
and the Patriarch of Jerusalem (' Ann. mon. Burt.', p. 286); Matthew 
Paris, V, pp. 147-54, 166, VI, 192 (the last two of these references 
are to contemporary letters); ' Rothelin', pp. 602-9 ; ' Eracles ', II, 
pp. 437-8 ; Paulinus Minorita, p. 13 ; William of Nangis, I, p. 205 ; 
Vincent of Beauvais, XXXI, cap. 99. 

This must be a reference to Robert of Artois, because Louis was lead- 
ing the second section of the army across the Bahr al-Saghir. 

Swords and maces were also referred to by John of Joinville (p. 126) 
and the writer of ' Rothelin' (p. 607). 

For this battle, in which the Christians were trapped in the narrow 
streets of the town, Abu Shama (V, p. 196) gave a total of 1,500 
Frankish knights killed. See also al-'Aini, p. 208. Letters (in Matthew 
Paris, V, p. 167, VI, p. 192) reported the almost complete destruc- 
tion of the force under Robert of Artois. See also Matthew Paris, V, 
pp. 153-4. But casualty figures given by John of Joinville (p. 120) seem 
to be more credible : about 300 lay knights and 280 armed men from 
the Templar force. The last figure was provided by the Master of the 
Temple himself, but it should be emphasised that the Templar losses 
would certainly include mercenaries as well as brothers. For a disc- 
ussion of the composition of forces put into the field by the Military 
Orders, see Riley-Smith, pp. 324-8. It is likely that no more than 
roughly one half of the knights under the command of Robert of Art- 
ois fell in battle. The rest must have retreated to join the force under 
the King himself ; and we may list the Christian casualties as follows: 
Escaped : about one half of the knights and an indeterminate number 
of sergeants-at-arms, crossbowmen and others. Amongst those who 
escaped were 1 Hospitaller and between 2 and 5 Templars. 

Killed : Robert, Count of Artois ; William of Longuespée ; Andrew, 
Lord of Vitré ; Robert of Vere ; Raoul, Lord of Coucy ; John of Heresi ; 
Erard, Count of Brienne ; Roger of Roisi ; Foucaud of Merle. 

Killed in the confused withdrawal that followed : Hugh of Trichátel, 
Lord of Conflans ; Erard of Siveray. 
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See letters in Matthew Paris, V, p. 167, VI, pp. 192, 196; letter from 
the Patriarch in ' Ann. mon. Burt.', p. 286 ; John of Joinville, pp. 120, 
122 ; ' Rothelin ', pp. 605-6 ; ' Eracles ', II, p. 438 ; Matthew Paris, 


V, pp. 153-4. 
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See John of Joinville, pp. 144, 162; ' Rothelin', pp. 607, 609. John 
of Joinville himself (pp. 130-4) played a great part in the defence at 
this time. 


2. He was urgently summoned down to Egypt from Hisn Kaifa, while Shajar 
al-Durr organised the government. According to the writer of ' Rothelin' 
(p. 599), the news current in the Christian army was that al-Salih Ayyüb 
had sent to Turanshah before his death and made his emirs swear to 
give their allegiance to him when he should arrive. 

Page 24 

l. Kerak hadlost its independence and its castle was used as a treasury 
by the Egyptian government. See al-Maqrizi (tr. Blochet), XI, pp. 
207; 221. 

Page 25 

1. The Christian army certainly had heard rumours of the Sultan's death. 
See above p. 19 note 3. 

2. His arrival at al-Mansura was reported by Louis (' Letter ', p. 429). 

Page 26 

1. It is not clear whether these commodities were freed from taxes on 
their cultivation or their export. The latter seems to be more likely. 

Page 27 

1. See ' Letter ' of Louis, p. 429 ; John of Joinville, p. 160 ; ' Rothelin ', 


pp. 609-10; Matthew Paris, V, pp. 155-6, 168, VI, p. 193. On the 
scarcity of provisions, see William of Nangis, I, p. 205 ; Hospitaller 
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letter in Matthew Paris, VI, p. 193 ; Vincent of Beauvais, XXXI, cap. 


100. 

2. The fleet captured must have been the second convoy sent from Dam- 
ietta to provision the army. ' Rothelin', p. 610. See ' Letter' of 
Louis, p. 429. 


3. See John of Joinville, pp. 164-6 ; ' Rothelin', pp. 611-2. In the latter 
chronicle there is no mention of Jerusalem. The Franks seem to have 
been trying to gain from the Egyptians the terms which had been refus- 
ed by the Fifth Crusade. They had already rejected still more gener- 
ous terms offered several times by al-Salih Ayyub after the capture 
of Damietta. See Matthew Paris, V, pp. 87-8, 143. The Hospitallers 
later reported that the Muslims had offered to restore all land held by 
the Christians at the time of the Crusade of Richard of Cornwall. 
Matthew Paris, VI, pp. 196-7. 

4. If this is anything more than a conventional phrase implying prepar- 
ations for a retreat, it must mean that the Franks destroyed only such 


ships as were not needed for their flight lest they fall in to Muslim 
hands. 
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l. According to the Patriarch of Jerusalem, two-thirds of the army had 
perished by the end of March. ' Ann. mon. Burt.', pp. 286-7. This 
was certainly an exaggeration. 

2. According to the letter from the Hospitallers (Matthew Paris, VI, p. 
194 ), the retreat began on the (Christian) Wednesday, 6 April. But 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem (' Ann. mon. Burt.', p. 287) reported 
that it began at nightfall on Monday 4 April, while John of Joinville 
(p. 166) and Louis (' Letter", p. 429) dated it to Tuesday 5 April. 
See also Vincent of Beauvais, XXXI, cap. 100. 

3. See letter from the Patriarch in ' Ann. mon. Burt.', p. 287 ; John of 
Joinville, pp. 166-8. These ships were loaded with the sick, but they 
were destroyed by the Muslims. 
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1. The survivors of the army surrendered, including Louis and the great 
magnates who accompanied him. But the size of the army is exaggerated 
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here, as it was by many other Arab historians. See Abu'l-Fida', P- 

128 ; al-'Aini, pp. 210, 212 ; al-Magrīzi (tr. Blochet ), XI, p. 227. 
Abu Shama (V, p. 196) seems to have been closest to the actual size 

of the force that surrendered : he reported that about 3, 200 Christians 
were killed or made prisoner. This figure is supported by that given by 
Matthew Paris (V, p. 158) of 2,300 horse and 15,000 ordinary soldiers, 
nearly all killed or taken, a number that seems to be credible when 
related to other evidence on the size of the Crusading army. As usual, 
the Military Orders suffered badly, the figures given of survivors app- 
arently being of those taken into captivity by the Egyptians: 3 Templars, 
6 Teutonic Knights, of whom 3 were terribly wounded, and 5 Hospit- 
allers of whom one later died of his wounds in Acre. The Hospitallers 
also lost their Drapier and their Lieutenant Master, John of Ronay. 
(For the fact that John was the Lieutenant Master, see Riley-Smith, 
p. 181. He had brought Louis the news of the death of Robert of 
Artois. John of Joinville, p. 134). The Military Orders may have 
made up the rearguard of the Christian army which was almost com- 
pletely annihilated : according to the writer of ' Rothelin ' there was 
only one survivor. The Papal Legate and the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
escaped just before the Muslims closed in. See Matthew Paris, V, 
pp. 158-9, 168, VI, pp. 195-7 (this last a letter from the Hospitall- 
ers);a letter from the Patriarch of Jerusalem in ' Ann. mon. Burt.', 
pp. 287-8 ; ' Rothelin', p. 615. 

The Latin knights from Syria, under Philip of Montfort, opened neg- 
otiations. But meanwhile a man called Marcel rode through the ranks 
ordering unconditional surrender in the name of the King. This comm- 
and,of which Louis knew nothing, was obeyed. John of Joinville, p. 170. 
See John of Joinville, pp. 184-6, in which account Louis was threat- 
ened with torture. This may also be hinted at by Louis himself in his 

' Letter ' (pp. 429-30). 

See John of Joinville, pp. 182-4, 430-2. 

John of Joinville (pp. 178-80, 182) reported the killing of the Christian 
wounded after their capture and the fact that they were thrown into the 
river. He also wrote of the murder of those who would not renounce 
Christianity. See also Louis' 'Letter', p. 431 ; Vincent of Beauvais, 
XXXI, cap. 102. The writer of ' Rothelin' (p. 621) reported the kiiling 
of captives after the freeing of Louis. Matthew Paris (V, p. 164), John 
of Joinville (p. 202) and the writer of ' Rothelin' (loc.cit. ) wrote of 
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the slaughter of sick Christians after the surrender of Damietta. 
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1. The calendar equivalent of the first of the Muslim year 648 is Tuesday, 
5 April. 

2. See above note 1. 

3. A reference to the agreed terms that ended the campaign in Egypt of 
the Fifth Crusade. 

4. Geoffrey of Sargines, who commanded the royal bodyguard, had taken 
Louis to a house in the village of Munyat al-Khuls ' Abdallah. See 
John of Joinville, p. 170 ; al-Maqrizi (tr. Blochet), XI, pp. 227-8. 
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1. The Greek Orthodox Cathedral. 
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1. The calendar equivalent of 26 Muharram is Saturday, 30 April (i.e. 
a Muslim Sunday ). 

2. The wooden tower he had built by his camp at Faras Kur. See above 
p. 29. 
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1. The Christians knew something of the details of the murder. See letters 
of Louis (' Letter ', p. 430) and the Patriarch ( ' Ann. mon. Burt.', 
p. 288) ; John of Joinville, pp. 158, 188-92 ; ' Rothelin', p. 618. 
According to John of Joinville (p. 192), it was Faris Uqtay who killed 
the Sultan. Afterwards he asked Louis for a reward for having com- 
mitted this deed. 

2. The calendar equivalent of Monday 27 Muharram is Sunday 1 May. 
See above p. 33 note 1. 

3. Abü Ahmad 'Abdallah al-Musta'sim bi'llah. 
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The terms agreed were the surrender of Damietta by the Franks and a 
ransom of 800, 000 besants for the freedom of the King and the remnants 
of his army. Half the ransom was paid within two days : either 167,000 
or 200,000 livres tournois. Louis was eventually absolved from the 
obligation to pay the rest. 

For Louis' sense of humour, see also John of Joinville, pp. 370-4. 
Geoffrey of Sargines went to Damietta to arrange its surrender. There 
is no western evidence that the Christians in the city hesitated before 
handing it over to the Muslims, as they had at the time of the Fifth 
Crusade. See letter of the Patriarch (' Ann. mon. Burt.', p. 288); 
John of Joinville, pp. 200-1. 

7 May was a Saturday (Muslim Sunday ). But John of Joinville (p. 200) 
gave the date of the surrender of Damietta as 6 May, which he named 
a Thursday when in fact it was a Friday. 
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For the date of Damietta's capture, see above p. 15 note 4. 

The Count of Anjou accompanied the King. The Count of Poitiers was 
held by the Egyptians until the first instalment of the ransom had been 
paid. 

Margaret of Provence, who had shown great bravery in Damietta when 
the news of the disaster at al-Mansura had arrived, had already gone 
to Acre. John of Joinville, pp. 210-2. At Damietta, a child had been 
born to her three days after she had heard of the surrender of the 
Crusading army. An eighty-year old knight had acted as midwife. The 
child, born in sorrow, was named John Tristan. 

8 May was a Sunday (Muslim Monday) ; but many of the survivors of 
the Crusade had sailed on Saturday 7 May, leaving the King to pay 
the ransom and thereby obtain the release of his brother. John of 
Joinville, p. 206. 

Louis had asked for papal authorisation, as indeed was right : a 
Crusade had to be initiated by the Pope. 
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1. 
2. 


For the Crusade against Tunis, see below pp. 141-2, 149. 
By the time Louis returned to France, Frederick II was dead. 
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In October 1169 a combined army of Latins and Greeks under King 
Amalric of Jerusalem invaded Egypt, where Saladin had just succeed- 
ed his uncle Shirkuh as vizier. Damietta was besieged but not taken 
and the Christian army withdrew before the end of the year. 

The Fifth Crusade laid siege to Damietta on 27 May 1218. The city was 
taken on the night 4-5 November 1219. The army then remained in a 
state of near inactivity until 17 July 1221 when it began an advance that 
brought it up against the Muslims at al-Mansura. But the Egyptians 
blocked its communications with Damietta and flooded the land behind 
it so as to make retreat impossible. The Christians were forced to 
negotiate and on 30 August 1221 they agreed to evacuate Egypt. 

The same reasons for the destruction of Damietta were given by 
Matthew Paris, (V, p. 254). 
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Frederick II died on 13 December 1250. 

Conrad IV, son of Frederick and Isabella of Jerusalem, died in 1254. 
Manfred, the illegitimate son of Frederick II, had governed Sicily for 
Conrad from 1250 until 1252 and had held it against the papacy. On 
Conrad's death, Pope Innocent IV entered Sicily without opposition ; 
but after a dispute over land in which one of Manfred's men killed a 
papal supporter, Manfred raised rebellion and gained victory over the 
papal forces in December 1254. Assuming control of the island, he 
claimed at first to be ruling in the name of Conrad's heir, Conradin, 
but in 1258 he took the title of King. 

These titles might have been taken from the preamble to an imperial 
letter to Egypt ; but the order in which they are given seems to be un- 
characteristic - particularly because the title of King of Jerusalem 
follows rather than precedes that of King of Sicily. For the normal 
formula used in Frederick's correspondance, see Hist. diplom . Fred. 
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II, passim : " Frethericus, Dei gratia Romanorum imperator semper 
Augustus, Jerusalem et Siciliae rex .." 
A reference to Frederick's Crusade of 1228-9. 
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In 1254 the indiscipline of the Bahri mamlukes led the Sultan Aibak to 
break with them. After the murder of their commander, al-Färis Uqtày, 
the majority fled to Damascus where al-Nasir Yusuf welcomed them as 
allies. But there is no mention of a raid on Frankish lands in the Christ- 
ian sources. It may be that this flight of the Babriya has been confused 
with the return home from Gaza of the Damascus army in April 1253. 
The Muslims raided as they went : they came before Acre and destroyed 
the Templar and Hospitaller possessions of Doc ( Duyük) and Recordane 
(Kurdana ) and then went on to Sidon which they took and sacked. 

See ' Eracles ', II, pp. 440-1 ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 445 ; John 
of Joinville, pp. 296-302 ; Matthew Paris, V, pp. 398, 411. 

In this treaty of 1255 al-Nasir Yusuf of Damascus seems to have agreed 
to return to the Christians all lands to the west of the Jordan - a trem- 
endous concessioa, even though he needed Frankish support against the 
Egyptians and the approaching Mongols. The Christian sources, how- 
ever, report a treaty, negotiated by John of Ibelin-Jaffa, that covered 
the land from either ‘la flum d'Arsur' or ' flumen de Japhe ', both of 
which seem to refer to the Nahr al-'Auja', to ‘ la devise de Baruth d 
the Nahr al-Kalb. The Lordship of Jaffa was specifically excluded 
from the treaty. We do not know how much of the hinterland was incl- 
uded in the treaty, but it does seem that it merely confirmed the 
Frankish possession of the coast from al-'Auja' to al-Kalb. See 

' Eracles ', II, p. 442; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 446; Chron. de 
Lanercost, p. 61; Matthew Paris, V, p. 522; ' Rothelin', p. 630 
(which refers to treaties with both Damascus and Egypt ). 

For the time limits stipulated in this treaty, see Gaudefroy-Dem- 
ombynes (p. 117) : " Muslim princes could conclude truces with 
the infidels for a maximum period of ten years .... They could break 
such a truce when they pleased on making reparation for their broken 
vow". 

See also the treaties on pp. 103, 104, 130. 
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The Christian states of Cilician Armenia and Antioch had hastened to 
ally themselves to the Mongols who had imposed a protectorate on 
Antioch. ' Lettre des chrétiens', p. 213 : Hayton (Hetoum ), pp. 170-1, 
301-2 ; Gestes Chipr., pp. 161-2 ; letter from Bishop of Bethlehem in 
Menko, p. 548 ; letter from the Master of the Temple in ' Ann. mon. 
Burt.', pp. 491-5 ; letter from the Templar Guy of Basainville in 


Monumenta Boica, XXIXB, pp. 197-201. See Anal. Vat., no. 234. 


The Mongols sent demands to the Franks in Acre, according to the 
Bishop of Bethlehem (letter in Menko, pp. 548-9) ; but the leaders of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem and the Military Orders in Acre decided to 
resist them. Machines of war were built, castles refortified and mer- 
cenaries enlisted. But it is clear from the western sources that the 
Christians had difficulty in finding mercenaries and raising the nec- 
essary money, partly because they could not get loans, partly because 
the Genoese were no longer in Acre, having been driven out in the War 
of St. Sabas. Letters from the Bishop of Bethlehem (loc. cit), from 
the leaders in Acre (' Lettre des chrétiens ', p. 214 and Foedera, I, 





p. 395), from the Master of the Temple (' Ann. mon. Burt.', pp. 491-5; 


Flores Hist., II, pp. 451-2 ) and from Guy of Basainville (Monumenta 
Boica, XXIX B, pp. 200-1); ' Rothelin', p. 636; ' Ann. de Terre 
Sainte ', p. 449. 

Meanwhile, in retaliation for a raid into the interior, the Mongols 
temporarily occupied Sidon. ' Eracles ', II, p. 444 ; Gestes Chipr., 
p. 162 ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 449 ; Hayton (Hetoum ), pp. 173-4, 
304-5. See Grousset, III, pp. 594-7. Earlier, Mongol demands for 
tribute from the Franks had been refused. Matthew Paris, V, p. 655. 
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In the first half of the twelfth century this castle had been occupied by 
the Franks ; but it had been lost at the same time as Belinas. See 
below pp. 47 note 5, 53 note 2 for the importance of these two places 
tothe Franks. This passage might be a clue to their strategic value: 
that they were less important as points of defence than as dangers when 
in enemy hands. 

The writer of ' Rothelin ' (p. 637) reported that the Christians were in 
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fact invited to join the Egyptian army. The majority of the Frankish 
leaders were attracted by this proposition, but they were dissuaded by 
the Master of the Teutonic Knights. They sent to Outuz offering him 
only victuals and safe-conduct through their territory. He agreed to 
this, for he had enough men. See also Gestes Chipr., pp. 164-5 (in 
which there is a vivid description of events when the Muslims camp- 
ed outside Acre and were at first allowed to sight-see in the city ). 
Prices were arranged for the sale in Acre of horses to be captured by 
the Muslims from the Mongols. 

From the account of Abū Shāma (V, p. 203) it is clear that the Franks 
were minting debased coins of only 15% silver. There was talk of ban- 
ning them and, in the resulting rush to get rid of them, prices rose. 
For Christian imitations of Ayyubid dirhams, see Balog and Yvon, pp. 
153-7, 159-67. These imitations were based on the coinage of al-Salih 
Isma'il of Damascus and it can be seen how important it was for a 
ruler of Damascus to issue a new coinage. For a study of the effects 
on Muslim finance of the issue of Crusader dinars in the twelfth cent- 
ury, see Ehrenkreutz, passim. 

This man, the governor of Damascus, who had been reinstated by Outuz, 
refused to recognise Baibars' assumption of the sultanate and set him- 
self up as an independent sultan. Baibars sent an expedition against him 
which brought him in January 1261 to Cairo in chains. 
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It is impossible to discover anything about this curious incident. 

Jaffa belonged to John of Ibelin, the great jurist. 

For a topographical note on al-'Auja', see Quatremère's appendix to 
his translation of al-Maqrizi, I B, pp. 253-4. Baibars appears to have 
used al-'Auja' as an important staging post in his campaigning, judg- 
ing by the number of times he is reported to have stopped there. 

Faris al-Din Uqtay al-Salihi. 

This seems to have been a treaty that covered Jaffa only. A treaty made 
by the Christians with Egypt in 1256, in which Jaffa had been included, 
had been invalidated by the murder of Qutuz. See ' Rothelin ', pp. 633, 
638-9 ; letter of Bishop of Bethlehem in Menko, p. 549. 

The ruler of Acre was presumably Geoffrey of Sargines who had been 
bailli for Plaisance of Cyprus and seems to have continued in office 





7. Presumably the Military Orders ; but it could refer simply to all the 
institutions and corporations in Acre. 

8. Asa result of the pacific, commercial policies of the Ayyubids, Acre 
had become an important centre for trade between the East and West. 
See the list of goods passing through the royal funda in ' Livre des 
Assises des Bourgeois ', pp. 173-81. Es 
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1. Al-Nasir Yusuf, ruler of Damascus to 1260. 

2. Al-'Aini (p. 217) reported that John of Jaffa prostrated himself before 
Baibars in gratitude on reception of letters patent from him on this 
matter. It looks as though Baibars was entering into some sort of semi- 
feudal relationship with the Ibelin Lords of Jaffa and Beirut. 

3. The Hospitallers and Templars already may have been refusing to free 
their Muslim prisoners. See below p. 55 note 1. 

4. There was not yet a town at Marj 'Uyun. See William of Tyre, p. 1055: 
"in eum locum, qui vulgo Mergium appellatur ". 

5. Philip of Montfort, who was also Lord of Tyre. 

6. There is no mention of these events in the Christian sources. 
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1. Arcas was taken by the Franks in 1109. See Ibn al-Qalanisi, pp. 88-9. 

2. Infact it was soon reoccupied by the Franks after its capture by Nur 
al-Din, and it seems that it was taken by Saladin in 1188. 

3. There is no mention of this in the Christian sources. It was clearly re- 
occupied. See below p. 85. 

4. Sunni opponents often referredto the Fatimids as the 'Ubaidiyun, 
descendants of 'Ubaid Allah al-Mahdi, thus explicitly rejecting any 
connection with Fatima and 'Ali. 

5. Tiberias was taken and fortified by Tancred in 1099. 
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l. Gervase of Basoches was captured by Tughtakin in May 1108. King 
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after her death in September 1261. 


Baldwin I of Jerusalem refused to pay the absurd ransom demanded for 





Ha 
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him : the surrender of Acre, Haifa and Tiberias. The unfortunate lord, 
after attempts to make him apostasise, was shot through with arrows 
and beheaded. His head was fixed to a lance and later his skull was 
used as a drinking cup. Albert of Aix, pp. 656-8 ; Guibert of Nogent, 
pp. 259-60 ; William of Tyre, p. 492. 

The redoubtable Lady Eschiva of Tiberias surrendered it a few days 
after the battle of Hattin. 

See above pp. 1,2,8,10-11. 

For a note on Mu'in al-Din, see Vol. 1 p. 223. 

The Constable may have been Peter of Avelon, Lord of Adelon and 
Constable of Tiberias, who appears in documents from 1253-6. 
Regesta Hier., no's 1205, 1217, 1247, 1249c. One of the most curious 
features of the thirteenth century was the re-emergence of the great 
officers of this lordship ; the fact that it was shared with the Muslims 
even after the fall of Tiberias itself may be an explanation. But before 
it had returned to Christian hands, we find a Marshal in 1234 ; and 
another is to be found between the years 1261-9. Regesta Hier., no's 
1056; 1297a; 1922, 1370; 1371. 

Bethsan was captured and fortified by Tancred in 1099. 

It fell to the Muslims after the battle of Hattin. 
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Al-Subaiba, to which the Franks seem to have given no Latin name, 
was constructed 1129-32. See below and Deschamps, La défense, 
p. 147. 

Isma'il and Bahram were Isma'ilis. Attacked by the forces of Damas- 
cus, Isma'il, Bahram's successor, surrendered to the Franks. He 
and his followers were settled in Christian territory, where he died 
of dysentery. Ibn al-Qalanisi, pp. 194-5. 

See William of Tyre, p. 631. Ibn al-Qalanisi (pp. 216-7) dated this 
to 1-6 Safar. 

In fact the Franks were given it by the Damascenes after Shihab al-Din 
had been assassinated. William of Tyre, pp. 674-6; Ibn al-Qalanisi, 
pp. 260-1. 

The Christian sources reported the fall of Belinas on 17 October 1164. 
William of Tyre, pp. 898-90; letters from the Templars and King 
Amalric in Gesta Dei, pp. 1178-80, no's 14, 16; letter from the 
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Patriarch in Cart. gen., no. 404. 
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li. 


The Templar garrison, bound by obedience, surrendered on the orders 
of their Master, Gerard of Ridefort, who was Saladin's prisoner. Abu 
Shama, IV, p. 313. 

The Arabic text implies clearly that this raid took place after the death 
of Saladin in the reign of al-'Aziz (1193-8). There is no reference in 
western sources to a Christian raid during this period. It can be argued 
that the account has been confused with that of the well-known attack on 
Darom by Richard of England, who took the place on 22 May 1192. But 
this seems unlikely. John of Ibelin (pp. 107-8) provided very interest- 
ing details about the family who owned Darom in the twelfth century. 

On 13 November 1239 the Christian army of the Crusade of Theobald 

of Champagne was defeated by the Egyptians ; but the Franks do not 
seem to have occupied Gaza before the battle. For details see 
'Rothelin', pp. 541-2. 
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The Christian sources make clear that this was an important chevauchée 
for which the lay knights of the kingdom and the Templars had come 
together. The lay knights were led by John of Ibelin-Beirut, John of 
Gibelet, Marshal of the kingdom, and James Vidal. The central Con- 
vent in Acre ofthe Templars was joined by the convents from the 
Order's three most important castles in the area, Chastiau Pèlerin, 
Saphet and Beaufort. The Templar force must have been extremely 
strong as it clearly consisted of the majority of brethren-at-arms in 
Palestine. It was naturally led by the Marshal of the Order, Stephen 

of Sissi, assisted by Matthew Sauvage who at this time was Comman- 
der of the Land of Jerusalem. The Turkman victory seems to have res- 
ulted from the failure of the Templar force. The sources reported 
that the brothers "lost all their harness ", which implies that they 
panicked and fled. Their Marshal escaped the battle and was blamed 
for the defeat, losing his habit temporarily for the part he had played. 
This led to an interesting constitutional dispute, for Pope Urban IV 
removed him from office, although Stephen claimed the Pope had no 
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right to do this. Sixteen other Templars were captured, among them 
Matthew Sauvage and the future Master and Commander of the Land 
of Jerusalem, William of Beaujeu and Theobald Gaudin, together with 
the leaders of the lay knights. They were ransomed for 20,000 bes- 
ants. Gestes Chipr., pp. 163-4 ; ' Eracles ', II, p. 445 ; ' Ann. de 
Terre Sainte ', pp. 450-1 (clearly exaggerating in stating that the 
ransom amounted to 200, 000 besants ) ; Urban IV, no. 2858 ; Clement 
IV, no's 21-3, 836. John of Ibelin-Beirut had been released by Nov- 
ember 1261. Tabulae ord. Theut., no. 119 (in which he leased cas- 
alia to the Teutonic Knights, perhaps because he needed money after 
paying his ransom ). For Matthew Sauvage see below p. 54 note 1. 

2. Presumably a reference to Manfred, who was King of Sicily but not 
Emperor. See above p. 39 note 3. 

3. The presentation of exotic animals was a common feature of the 
diplomatic exchanges of the day : for example, the polar bear sent 
by the Emperor Frederick II to al-Kamil (Ibn Taghribirdi, VI, p. 
283), and the giraffe sent by Baibars to King Baraka (al- Yünini, I, 
p. 537). The Tartars, according to al-'Aini (p. 216), were those 
captured at the battle of 'Ain Jalüt and sent to the Emperor together 
with their horses and equipment. 
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1. For the identification of al-Suwaida as al-Suwaidiya (Port Saint-Simeon) 
see Vol. 1 p. 224. 

2. The Egyptians withdrew on the advance of the Mongols, called in by 
the Armenians. Gestes Chipr., p. 167 ; ' Eracles ', II, p. 446; ' Ann. 
de Terre Sainte ', p. 450. 
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1. The main entry to the castle from the town no longer exists. See 
Smail, pp. 218-21 ; Deschamps, La défense, pp. 34-98. 

2. The castle was built by Pagan the Butler in 1142. 

3. This seems to be the description of the establishment of a lordship 
at Kerak , semi-independent of Montreal. Pagan moved the centre of 
the fief of Oultrejourdain to Kerak from Montreal. William of Tyre, 
pp. 692-3. For Pagan, see also Regesta Hier., no's 115, 142, 250. 
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He was released in 1175 and in the following year married Stephanie 
of Milly, Lady of Kerak and Montreal. 

He had made no more than a demonstration against Kerak in order to 
ensure the peaceful passage of a great caravan through Transjordan. 
Ibn al-Athir, ' al-Kāmil', I, p. 570, and ' Tarikh al-Daula al-Atab- 
ikiya ', pp. 260-1 ; Abu Shama, IV, pp. 153-4. See also Baha' al- 
Din, p. 58. 

His relations with Saladin, who withdrew from the siege, were diff- 
icult at this time. Ibn al-Athir, 'al-Kamil', I, pp. 593-4. 
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In 1182 Reynald did attempt a campaign against Mecca, launching a 
fleet on the Red Sea. The venture was a failure. See Runciman, Il, 
pp. 436-7. 

During the siege, on 22 November, the marriage of Humphrey of 
Toron and Isabella of Jerusalem was celebrated within the castle. 
For Saladin's gallantry and the recounting of a legend that clearly 
grew up around it, see Ernoul, p. 102; William of Tyre, pp. 1124-6, 
1129-30. 

A letter from King Baldwin IV (in Ralph of Diceto, II, pp. 27-8) 
agrees closely with the details of this account. The report on this 
siege in Abu Shama (IV, pp. 249-56) contains descriptions of the 
castle. 

See ' Eracles ', II, p. 34 ; Roger of Wendover, II, p. 421 ; ' Brevis 
regni ', p. 53; ' Hist. peregr.', p. 113; Sicard of Cremona, p. 603 ; 
Vartan, p. 439 ; Ibn al-Athir, ' al-Kamil ', I, p. 676. Also Itiner. 
peregr., p. 254 ; Baha' al-Din, pp. 42, 114. 

According to Baha' al-Din (p. 108 ff.) Saladin made an expedition to- 
wards Kerak in the month of Sha'ban in the year 583. In the Hattin 
campaign, however, it was Tiberias that was threatened, and this 
later fell to the Muslim army after the Battle of Hattin. 

The Battle of Hattin was fought on 4 July 1187. 

Its garrison was facing starvation. Earlier, together with Montreal, 
it had been offered to the Muslims in exchange for the release of 





Humphrey of Toron ; but the troops in both castles refused to surrender. 
Ernoul, p. 187 ; ' Eracles ', II, pp. 81-2 ; Baha' al-Din, pp. 139, 143; 
Ibn al-Athir, 'al-Kamil ', I, p. 734 ; Abu Shama, IV, pp. 381-2. See 
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letter in ' Hist. exped.Frid.', p. 4 ; Itiner. peregr., pp. 273-4 ; 
Michael the Syrian, III, p. 405. 
Reynald was killed by Saladin himself. 
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See above p. 44. 

Although never occupied by the Franks after 1164, Belinas was never- 
theless important enough in their eyes for an attempt to be made to 
capture it during the Crusade of Louis IX. For its strategic import- 
ance, see above p. 42 note 1 : it was important financially too, 
because its possessor could levy tolls on the roads it controlled. 
Between Mt. Thabor and Naym. Urban IV, no. 344. 
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Matthew Sauvage was a leading Templar. He had already held office 
within his Order as Commander of Sidon and Commander of the Land 
of Jerusalem, the last being the equivalent of the Hospitaller Grand 
Commander. At this time Commander of Cyprus, he was later to 
become Castellan of Tortosa. Le Procès des Templiers, I, p. 645, 
II, p. 209 ; Gestes Chipr., pp. 163-4 ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', pp. 
450-1; ' Eracles ', II, p. 445. See below pp. 117-8, 128. 

The Hospitallers had rented Arsur from its lord in 1261. The details 
of the acquisition are not without their problems. See Riley-Smith, 
pp. 133-4. It is clear that the Hospitallers were rebuilding the outer 
walls of the town : the citadel had been reconstructed by John of 
Ibelin in 1241. Langè, p. 85 ; see plan on p. 83. 

Ayyubid legitimists opposing Mamluke rule had proposed as Sultan of 
Egypt the young al-Mughith Fakhr al-Din 'Umar, son of al-'Ādil II 
and governor of Transjordan. In spite of the caliph's intercession on 
his behalf, Baibars captured him and imprisoned him in Cairo. In 
April 1263 he was executed because of alleged correspondance with 
the Mongols. 

See above p. 43 note 7. 
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Baibars had demanded an exchange of slaves. John of Ibelin had agreed 
and had made a treaty with the Sultan for his lands. The Hospitallers 
and Templars, however, refused, because their slaves were too use- 
ful. Gestes Chipr., p. 167 ; ' Eracles ', II, p. 447 ; Marino Sanuto, 
p. 221. These Muslim prisoners may have been those taken in 1256 
when the Christians, seizing advantage of Jaffa's exclusion from a 
recent truce, made a chevauchée from that town and took many cap- 
tives. ' Rothelin', p. 630. 

Tortosa was one of the most important of the castles of the Templars. 
King Hugh II of Cyprus was bailli of the Kingdom of Jerusalem in the 
absence of King Conradin. He was, however, still a minor and in 1263 
his nearest relatives in the East, Isabella and her husband Henry of 
Antioch, were to hold the bailliageon his behalf. At this time, the 
bailliage was held for him by Geoffrey of Sargines, who had presum- 
ably been appointed by the High Court : he had previously represen- 
ted Hugh's mother, Plaisance of Cyprus, in this office before her 
death (see above p. 43 note 6). 

This may be a sarcastic reference to the great powers of control 
claimed by the High Court over the actions of a bailli ; and perhaps 
especially to the revolt against the bailli of Frederick II in the 1230's. 
The mention of the Military Orders and the Papal Legate, however, 
seems to suggest that Baibars was also thinking of the Parlements of 
the Kingdom. These consisted of the Papal Legate, members of the 
High Court and the hierarchy, representatives of the Military Orders, 
and sometimes of the Italian Communes and the confraternities. They 
were periodically called to discuss relations with the Muslims. For 
parlements, see Riley-Smith, pp. 145-50; Prawer, ' Estates ', pp. 
40-2. 
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Baibars destroyed the church on Mt. Thabor. Urban IV, no. 344. 
The monastery on Mt. Thabor had been acquired in 1255 by the 
Hospitallers, who intended to convert it into an important fortress. 
They were permitted to garrison the mountain with forty knights ; and 
some idea of relative sizes can be gauged from the fact that at this 
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time Crac des Chevaliers was garrisoned with sixty. À Castellan had 
been appointed for Mt. Thabor by 1255. The date at which the castle . 
was abandoned is uncertain : the Hospitallers were still disputing 
properties in the area in 1265, but Mt. Thabor may have been temp- 
orarily evacuated as Baibars approached. See Riley-Smith, pp. 
413-7, 427-8. 
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On the Cathedral at Nazareth with its magnificent sculptures, see 
Enlart, II, pp. 292-310 ; Deschamps, Terre sainte romane, pp. 249- 
55. On its destruction, see Urban IV, no. 344. It must have been 
almost deserted at the time. In spite of a determined effort, express- 
ed in their new statutes of 1251, by the archbishop and canons to 
reoccupy their See, it is clear that in practice they continued to 
reside in Acre ; and from 1256 this was allowed them by the Pope. 
Innocent IV, no. 5538 ; Alexander IV, no's 1300, 1330. See 
Regesta Hier., no. 1242. The Muslims also burned down the church 
at Kabul (Cabor ), presumably in the raid towards Acre that followed 
the destruction of Nazareth. Urban IV, no. 344. See John Vitodur- 
anus, p. 17; ' Chron. Samp.', p. 90. Marino Sanuto (p. 221) rep- 
orted, probably in error, that the Muslims destroyed the monastery 
of Bethlehem. 

Prawer (' Etude..', XXIII (1953), p. 150) has drawn attention to the 
rarity of animals in the agriculture of the Lordship of Tyre and has 
suggested that this was the case throughout the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
This passage could well be taken as a refutation of this, especially as 
we know of a Boverel in Acre and others elsewhere. 

This suggests that he approached Acre from the high ground to the 
north of the city. 

This seems to have been the fortified mill of Doc ( Duyūk) which bel- 
onged to the Templars. Urban IV, no. 344 ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', 
p. 450. For Templar ownership, see Cart. gen., no's 2107, 2117, 
2120, 3032, 3045. 

The identification of Tell al-Fudul as Toron Saladini, otherwise known 
as Tellal-Fukhkhar or Tell Napoleon, is based on the references 
to it both by Ibn al-Furat (below p. 102) and the writers of the Gestes 
Chipr. (pp. 182-3) and ' Eracles' (II, p. 455) when reporting the 
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attack upon Acre of May 1267. 

Doc (Duyük ) lay on the Flum d'Acre, although the course of the river 
has now changed and it runs some way away from the ruins of the mill. 
But see emendation suggested in the Apparatus, Vol. 1 p. 70. 
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He made him an ' Emir of Forty '. 

According to the writer of ' Eracles' (II, p. 447), Baibars arrived 
before Acre on 23 April and tried to rush the gates on the 25th. See 
also ' Chron. Samp.', p. 90. The Christian sources agree that he 
attacked the city because the Military Orders had refused to exchange 
their prisoners. According to Urban IV (no. 344), the main battle 
between the Christians and the Muslims took place between the cem- 
etery of St. Nicholas and the ditch below the city walls : that is, out- 
side the north-east corner of the old city. 26 Franks were killed and 
the bailli, Geoffrey of Sargines, was wounded. 'Eracles ', II, p. 447 ; 
Gestes Chipr., pp. 167-8 ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 450. It was 
perhaps on this occasion that Philip of Montfort, the Lord of Tyre, 
and the Genoese had agreed to aid the Muslims in their attack on Acre. 
See Heyd and Raynaud, I, pp. 353-4 ; also below p. 90. 
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R. 


2. 


For the importance of war-horses to the Franks in the East andtheir 
importation from Europe, see Riley-Smith, pp. 318-9. 
Templars garrisoning Doc (Duyuk). 
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Ls 


These gates are now known as : Bab al-Khalil (Gate of Hebron) or Jaffa 
Gate ; the Golden Gate of which Bab al-Rahma (Gate of Mercy) forms 
one of the two arches ; Bab al-Nabi Da'ud (Gate of the Prophet David) 
or Sion Gate ; and Bab al-'Amud (Gate of the Pillar) or Damascus 
Gate. This last Gate was St. Stephen's Gate to the Franks and to 
contemporary Arab historians Bab ' Amud al-Ghurab (Gate of the 
Crow's Pillar). See Le Strange, pp. 212-7. The Festival of Olives 

is Palm Sunday. 
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2. Jerusalem actually fell to the First Crusade on 15 July. 

3. Godfrey of Bouillon, Advocate of the Holy Sepulchre and first ruler 
of the Latin state of Jerusalem, died on 18 July 1100. 

4. Baldwin I died of a fever caught while campaigning in Egypt. Fulcher 
of Chartres, p. 436 ; Albert of Aix, pp. 706-7 ; William of Tyre, 
pp. 508-9. 

5. This account of Baldwin's death is inaccurate. He died on Friday 21 
August in the patriarchal palace in Jerusalem, having been made a 
canon of the Holy Sepulchre. William of Tyre, pp. 601-2 ; Orderic 
Vitalis, IV, p. 500. 
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1. Fulk died from a hunting accident, as stated here, on 10 November 
1143. 

2. Baldwin III died on 10 February 1163. 

3. Amalric died on 11 July 1174. His reign seems to have been prolonged 
here to include that of his son, Baldwin IV, who died in March 1185. 

4. This statement seems to have confused Balian of Ibelin, Lord of Nablus 
and son of Barisanus / Balian of Ibelin, and Count Raymond III of 
Tripoli, Amalric's first cousin, who held the regency. 

9. À reference to the Fifth Crusade. 

6. All the land west of the Jordan was offered to the Crusaders in exch- 
ange for Damietta, but this proposal was refused. 

7. In July 1228 al-Kamil occupied Jerusalem and Nablus in the course of 
a conflict with al-Nasir Da'ud of Damascus. 
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1. The treaty was drawn out and sworn to on 18 February. For the Christian 
evidence, see the letters in Hist. dipl. Fred. II, III, pp. 86-110; 
Ernoul, pp. 464-5. See also Gottschalk, pp. 152-60. The peace was 
to last for 10 years, 5 months and 40 days, dating from the 24th of the 
month. Al-Maqrizi (tr. Blochet ), IX, p. 525. 

2. Al-Kamil died in Damascus on 9 March 1238. He was succeeded by 


al-'Adil II, whose elder brother, al -Salih Ayyub, the ruler in northern 
Mesopotamia, was passed over. Al-Jawwad had meanwhile been nom- 
inated ruler of Damascus, but late in 1238, fearing an invasion from 
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Egypt, he invited al-Salih Ayyüb to take possession of Damascus in 
return for Sinjar in Mesopotamia. 

The Christians appear to have fortified only the Tower of David and a 
section of the wall near the Gate of St. Stephen, although they were 
clearly planning to complete the refortification of the city. ' Rothelin ', 
pp. 529-30. Other Christian sources agree that the Muslim attack was 
concentrated against the Tower of David. Alberic of Trois Fontaines, 
p. 948 ; ' Ann. Mell.', p. 559 ; ' Ann. S. Rud. Salis.', p. 787; ' Ann. 
prior. Dunst.', p. 150 (which wrongly suggested that the Tower of 
David held out and was never taken) ; Philip Mousquet, pp. 669-70. 
Al-Maqrizi (tr. Blochet, X, pp. 323-4), while probably giving the 
wrong date, said that it took three weeks to take the Tower of David, 
which would make Ibn al-Furat's dates sensible. 
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See above pp. 2-7 for the correct sequence of events. 

This battle, which ended the career of the Khwarizmians as an indep- 
endent force, was won by the combined armies of Homs and Aleppo 
on 19 or 26 May 1246. 

A Mongol army under Kitbugha, a Nestorian Christian who had taken 
over command from Hulagu, stormed down into Palestine in 1260. It 

was met and decisively defeated by a Mamluke army under Qutuz and 
Baibars at ' Ain Jalut on 3 September 1260. In the following October 

Qutuz was murdered by Baibars who assumed the sultanate. 
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l. 


The accuracy of this can be shown by comparing it with the descrip- 
tion by the canons at Hebron themselves of the discovery of these 
relics on 26 June 1119 ; a description that deserves to be studied by 
all interested in the livelier accounts of twelfth century ecclesias- 
tical life and the classical pretensions of medieval latinists. See 

' Tractatus de inventione..'. According to 'Ali of Herat, the renewal 
of the shrouds was entrusted to a group of men, one of whom, a knight 
called Geoffrey scn of George, died only shortly before 1172. Le 
Strange, p. 318. 
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l. 


Montreal held out a few months longer than Kerak. ' Eracles ', II, p. 
122. See Baha' al-Din, p. 143 ; Abu Shama, IV, p. 382. 

The account of Louis' attack on Tunis in this year (1262-3) is also to 
be found in al-Maqrizi (tr. Quatremère, I A, p. 224). If it is not sim- 
ply a misplaced duplicate of the account given on p. 141 (referring to 
the year 1270) it may reflect an early rumour of Louis' future int- 
entions. Cf.also al-Maqrizi (tr. Blochet ), XII, p. 236. 
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l. 


The inventory of Venetian possessions in the Lordship of Tyre gives 
clear evidence that new seed corn was sometimes used in the villages 
with the permission of their lords. Urkunden, no. 299. The Franks, 
however, seem to have been contemplating bringing lands laid waste 
into cultivation. The time of the year given here raises difficulties 
because the main sowing took place in November ; but the Christians 
may have been planning to sow a subsidiary crop the following spring. 
In January, the Templars and Hospitallers raided towards al-Lajjun 
(Legio). ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 451 ; Marino Sanuto, p. 222. 
There appear to be no Christian references to either of these Muslim 
raids. 

An extraordinary grotto-fortress in the hinterland of Sidon. See 
Deschamps, La défense, pp. 210-21. 

This probably took place in 1253, when Sidon was occupied for a month 
by the Muslims. Deschamps (La défense, p. 215) seems to have 
been in error in believing that the Cave de Tyron remained in Christ- 
ian hands until about 1260. In 1257 the Lord of Sidon gave it to the 
Teutonic Knights ; but this must have been the gift to the Order of a 
castle and its territory already lost. Tabulae ord. Theut., no. 110. 
For parallels, see Riley-Smith, pp. 55-7, 66-8, 131-2. 
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l. 


A Christian army, reacting to the capture of Gerard of Pinkeney, the 
Castellan of Jaffa, left Acre on 15 June and advanced as far as Ascalon. 
There is no mention on the Christian side of the army being forced to 
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withdraw because of a Muslim raid. In fact, it was reported that a 


force of 300 Muslims was soundly beaten. ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', 
p. 451. 


2. This booty had presumably been taken by the Christians onthe June 
raid. 

3. Bytheir use of the title ' vizier ', it is reasonable to conclude that the 
Muslim writers were referring to the Seneschal or Viscount of 
Caesarea. The holders of these offices in 1264 are not known. 
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1. Charles of Anjou, planning to attack Manfred, needed the friendship 
of Egypt. 

2. Gerard of Pinkeney, Castellan of Jaffa, had been taken prisoner at 
al-Ramla. The Christians believed that his delivery by the Muslims 
was a result of the punitive expedition launched on his behalf. ' Ann. 
de Terre Sainte ', p. 451. 

3. The Mongols, launching an attack in northern Iraq, had laid siege to 
the fortress of al-Bira; but they withdrew when they heard of Baibars' 
approach. 

4. According to Ibn 'Abd al-Zahir (p. 238), the Castellan of Jaffa headed 
an embassy to Baibars at this time. 
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1. For Maghribi and Frankish mangonels, see Cahen ' Un traîté d'arm- 
urerie..', pp. 141-2. 

2. Al-Magrizi (tr. Quatremére, I B, pp. 6-7) wrote that Baibars camped 
in the valley of Arah and Ararah. Róhricht (Geschichte , p. 925 n.2) 
noted a Tell al-Asawir inthis area. 
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1. A plan of the town can be found in Lange, opp. p. 72. 

2. The surviving walls are those erected by Louis IX. 

3. Róhricht (Geschichte, p. 925 n. 3) suggested that the siege began on 
26 February. 

4. 


The citadel of Caesarea in fact seems to date from the twelfth century. 
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Langè, pp. 81-2. The Classical columns used to bind the walls tog- 


ether can still be seen. | 
This might be a reference to the cathedral of Caesarea which stood 


some way from the castle ; but there was perhaps a smaller church 


nearer the fortress. F - | 
A Muslim castle built in 1184-5 by 'Izz al-Din Usama. By this time 


it had become a stores depot for the Mamluke forces. 
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l. 


The castle fell on 5 March according to ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ' 
(p. 452) and Francis Amadi (p. 207), and on 7 March according to 
Gestes Chipr. (p. 171). The same differences are to be found in the 
Muslim sources : 15 Jumada according to al-'Aini (p. 219) and al- 
Maqrizi (tr. Quatremère, I B, p. 7), and 17 Jumada according to 
Shafi’ b. "Alī (p. 671). 

The city had been taken by treason and its inhabitants caught off their 
guard according to ' Ann. de Terre Sainte' (pp. 451-2) and Marino 
Sanuto (p. 222), who gave the wrong date of 26 January. 
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i. 


2: 


4. 


The Frankish name of this place is unknown. Rôhricht (Geschichte, 
p. 926 n. 2) suggested that it was al-Mallaha north of Caesarea. 
The abandonment of Haifa was also described by Francis Amadi 
(p. 207), in whose account the inhabitants of Acre, fearing Baibars' 
advance, burned down a fortified mill near their city and the monast- 
ery of St. Nicholas in the cemetery by Acre. See also ' Ann. de Terre 
Sainte", p. 452 ; ' Chron. Samp.', p. 93 ; Marino Sanuto, p. 222; 
Clement IV, no. 824. 

Chastiau Pèlerin had been built in 1217-8 with the help of pilgrims - 
hence its name - to replace an earlier Templar castle a short distance 
away. It seems that its suburb was destroyed. 

Presumably this was an embassy from Acre asking for a truce. 
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1. 


The treaty of 2 September 1192 between Saladin and Richard of England. 
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After 1261, it was held by the Hospitallers. See above p. 54 note 2. 
According to the ' Ann. de Terre Sainte' (p. 452), Shafi' b. 'Ali (p. 
672) and al-Maqrizi (tr. Quatremere, I B, p. 8) the Sultan reached 
Arsur on 21 March. ' Eracles' (II, p. 450) and Gestes Chipr. (p. 
171) gave the date as being 15 March, but the former seems to be the 
most likely. 


Probably from the north, where the city walls ran closest to the 
citadel. See plan in Lange, p. 83. 
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La 


This is not very clear, but it seems that the problem facing the Mus- 
lims was to gain direct access to the walls around Arsur so that siege 
engines could be run up to the enceinte. After the failure of their 
attempt to fill the dry moat with wood, the Muslims dug a trench 
running parallel to it. Breaches were made in the wall of earth bet- 
ween the moat and the trench through which soldiers and engines 
could pass when the time came for attack. Before this, they could 
get some protection from the missiles of the defenders. 
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l. 


The fortress was supplied from the sea. 
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l. 


The writers of the Gestes Chipr. (p. 171) and ' Eracles ' (II, p. 
450) reported that Arsur fell on 30 April. Shafi' b. 'Ali (p. 673) 
dated its capture to 29 April. See also below p. 77 (lines 1, 15) 
where Ibn al-Furat states that the bashura fell on Thursday (i.e. 
the 30th) and Arsur was taken on the Thursday. 
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ls 


The Order of St. John suffered terribly, its Convent losing most of 
its brethren-at-arms. Cart. gen., no. 3173. See also Ann. eccles., 
XXII, pp. 159-60. The most likely estimate of the losses at Arsur 
seems to be that about 1,000 men were taken prisoner of which some 
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80 were brothers of the Hospital. Gestes Chipr., p. 171; ' Eracles ', 
II, p. 450; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 452 ; Marino Sanuto, p. 222 
(90 Hospitallers). The figures given in version B of the ' Ann. de 
Terre Sainte' (p. 452) seem to have been exaggerated, as were those 
in ' Chron. minor Erphord.', p. 204 ; John Vitoduranus, p. 17 ;."Chron. 
 Samp.,' p. 93. The Christian sources reported that the captives were 

taken to Cairo ; but according to al-'Aini (p. 220) they were taken to 
Kerak. For papal reactions to the fall of Caesarea and Arsur, see 
Clement IV, no's 824-9, 838, 841-5, 918-9, 1146. See also Regesta 
pont. Rom., no's 19795, 19823, 19919; Ricaut Bonomel, pp. 222-4. 

2. See above p. 76 note 1. 

3. Probably Gerard of Pinkeney. 
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1. A reference to the later Ayyubids. 

Page 79 

1. Perhaps a reference to the union of Cairo and Damascus after 1261. 
Page 80 


1. Many of the villages listed below had Frankish names also ; and these 
will be included in the catalogue below on p. 82 note 1. 
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1. Most ofthe estates in this extraordinary list of properties can be 
identified ; and they have attracted the attention of the following : 
Róhricht, ' Nachtrāge ', in ZDPV, xix, p. 61 ; Clermont-Ganneau, 

' La géographie médiévale", in RAO, ii, pp. 56-7; Beyer, ' Das 
Gebiet..', in ZDPV, lix, pp. 1-91; Beyer, ' Die Kreuzfahrergebiete ', 
in Beiträge.., lxviii, pp. 152-8, 178-84, 277-9 ; Abel, ' La Liste..', 
in JPOS, xix, pp. 38-44 ; Prawer and Benvenisti, ' Crusader Palest- 
ine '. 

It is clear that Baibars was giving his emirs villages lying in the 
interior of the old Frankish Lordships of Arsur and Caesarea. The 
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centres of the Lordships had ceased to exist after their destruction by 
the Mamlukes and the nucleus of these estates was clearly intended to 
be Caco, which became an important fortress. See below p. 101. 

The following list and the map on page 249 identifiesas many of the 
estates as possible. The notes are arranged as follows : the number 
indicates the position on the map ; the place name is given where it 
is clearly established ; Ibn al-Furat's version, when he is obviously 
wrong, is put in brackets ; variant spellings from other sources are 
then given ; and finally the Frankish name (where known) and the 
modern name (where known) precede further comments and attempts 
at identification . 

1. Afrasin : Fr. Trassim : mod. Firasin. 

2. Akhsas : Fr. ? : mod. ? Abel('La Liste', p. 44) has sugg- 
ested that it should be identified with a Tell near Baibars' bridge over 
the Jordan at Damiya. This seems unlikely, for the list appears to 
have been of estates in the region of Arsur and Caesarea. 

3. 'Ar'arā : Fr. Castellum Arearum : mod. 'Ar'ara. 

4. ‘Attil : Fr. Hatil : mod. 'Attil. 

5. Baqatal-gharbiya : (IF Yafat al-gharbiya) : Fr. ? : mod. 
Baqat al-gharbiya. 

6. Baqat al-sharqiya : (IF Tamat al-shargiya) : Fr. ? : mod. 
Baqat al-shargiya. 

7. Barwaika : Barnikiya : Fr. Broiquet : mod. Buraika. 

8. Bathan : Taban / Natan : Fr. ? : mod. Khirbat Ibthan. 

9. Bizin : Fr. ? : mod. ? Abel(' La Liste ', p. 43) has suggested 
Khirbat Bait Bazzin (Fr. Bethbezim), c. 10 kms. west of Nablus. This 
is certainly a possibility. 

10. Bürin : Fr. Casal Neuf : mod. Khirbat Burin. 

11. al-Burjal-Ahmar : Fr. Tour Rouge : mod. al-Burj al-Ahmar. 
12. Dair al-Ghusun : (IF Dair al-'Usfur) : D. al-Qusun / al-'Usur / 
al-Fudül : Fr. ? : mod. Dair al-Ghusun. 

13. Dannaba : Fr. ? : mod. Dannaba. 

14. Far'un : Fr. Pharaon : mod. Far'ūn. 

15. Fardisiya : (IF Afradnasifa) : Fr. Phardesi : mod. Fardisiya. 
16. Habla : Fr. ? : mod. Habla. 

17. Hanuta : Fr. ? : mod. Khirbat Hanuta. 

18. ‘Illar : Fr. Allar : mod. 'Illar. 

19. Irtah : Fr. Artais : mod. Irtah. 
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20. Jaljuliya : Fr. Jorgilia : mod. Jaljuliya. 

21. Jalama : Fr. Gelenne : mod. Khirbat al-Jalama. 

22. Kafr Ra'î : Fr. ? : mod. Kafr Rā'i. 

23. Kasfa : Fr. ? : mod. Khirbat Kasfa. 

24. Qaffin : Fr. ? : mod. Qaffin. 

25. Qalansuwa : Fr. Calansue : mod. Qalansuwa. 

26. al-Qusair : al- -Qasr: Fr. ? : mod. ? It has been suggested 
by Quatremére (al-Maqrizi, I B, p. 258) and Abel (' La Liste’, pp. 
43-4) that this village lay in the Jordan valley. This is very unlikely, 
for the same reason as that given for Abel's identification of Akhsas 
above. 

27. Sabahiya : Iqtaba / Istaba / Sabaha : Fr. ? : mod. Iqtaba. 
28. Saida : Fr. Sida : mod. Saida. 

29. al-Sair al-Fauqa : al-Sufra : Fr. ? : mod. al-Sufra. 

30. al-Shuwaika : Fr. Soeta : mod. Shuwaika. 

31. Tubras : Taras : Fr. ? : mod. Tubras. 

32. Tayyibat al-Ism : Fr. ? : mod. Tayyibat al-Ism. 

33. Tur Karm : Fr. Tulcarme : mod. Tul Karm. 

34. Umm al-Fahm : Fr. ? : mod. Umm al-Fahm. 

35. Yamma : Tama : Fr. Iheure : mod. Yamma. 

36. Zaita : Fr. ? : mod. Zaita. 


2. For the depression in Acre at this time, see Gestes Chipr., p. 171; 
' Eracles ', II, p. 450; Ann. eccles., XXII, pp. 158-9. 

Page 83 

1. The Western embassies seem to have come from Manfred, and from 
King Alphonso X of Castile who at this time was co-emperor. See al- 
Maqrizi (tr. Quatremére), I B, p. 24. It is clear that the Arabs 
regarded Manfred as Western Emperor. This he never was, the 
Empire being shared by Alphonso and Richard of Cornwall. 

2. The Isma'ilis had for a long time been forced to pay tribute to the 
Franks, especially to the Hospitallers. Riley-Smith, pp. 139-40. 

3. It must be presumed that the Templar force was drawn from Chastel 


Blanc and Tortosa, the Hospitaller from Crac des Chevaliers and 
Margat. 
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l. 


There is no reference to this raid in the Christian sources. 
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l. 


The greatest of the castles of the Hospitallers, held by their Order 
since 1144. For its loss in 1271, see below pp. 144-6. 

This fortress, dependent on Crac des Chevaliers, had been acquired 
by the Hospitallers in 1180. Cart. gen., no's 585, 596, 1198. 

It is not known who garrisoned Albe. 

Arcas was probably in Templar hands. See Acta Pont. Rom., III, 
no. 287. 

This interesting reference is to the rights taken by the Templars as 
lords. The local market would of course provide them with revenue. 
The low-lying area would be suitable for the growing of sugar-cane 
which was one of the crops to be found on the tiny demesnes in Latin 
Syria. The revenue taken by a lord from his villagers was usually 
made up of a proportion of the produce, varying between one quarter 
and one half for olive groves and vineyards, and one quarter and one 
third for arable lands. In addition, the peasants had to make a forced 
gift to the lord three times a year, known as presentatica, nutrim- 
enta or monet (mu'na), and had to submit to manorial requisitions 
and perhaps a capitation tax. 

This castle had been acquired by the Hospitallers before 1105. It had 
been captured and demolished by al-'Adil in 1207-8 and in 1212 the 
traveller Willbrand of Oldenburg reported that it was still in ruins. 
It must have been rebuilt later. Cart. gen., no's 82, 217 ; Ibn al- 
Athir, ' Al-Kamil ', II, p. 106; Willbrand of Oldenburg, p. 169. 
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l. 


One of the most important of the Templar castles, Chastel Blanc had 
been in the Order's possession since before 1152. See ' The Templars 
and the castle of Tortosa', p. 279. 

The Templar Castellan, who cannot be identified. 

The Muslim campaign down the Bugai'a was reported in a letter by the 
Papal Legate, Simon. Rôhricht, Beiträge.., II, pp. 287-8. The 
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Muslims entered the County of Tripoli with 7,000 horse on 2 June and 
for 15 days ravaged right up to the gates of the city of Tripoli itself : 
in a village belonging to Simon, they destroyed houses and the local 
mill, but they did not attempt to break into a tower in which his goods 
were stored. They left taking 3,000 Christian prisoners with them. 
See also ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 452, in which the Arab comman- 
der was called Semelmot or Sememos (i.e. Samm al-Maut - the emir 
'Izz al-Din Ighan Samm al-Maut. See Index of Names). Al-'Aini 
(p. 222) wrote that the prisoners taken on this raid were transported 
on camels to Jacob's Ford past the castle of Saphet, whose garrison 
was terrified at the sight. 

Hetoum I's commander is not known. This raid was thought by the 
writer of the ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ' (p. 452) to be the same as that 
against Tripoli. 
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l. 


RA 


Either the Seneschal of the Viscount of Tyre. The names of the hold- 
ers of these offices at this time are not known. 

For the identification of al-Oarn as al-Ourain (Montfort ) see Vol. I 
p. 227. Montfort was acguired by the Teutonic Knights in 1227-9. It 
became the repository for their treasury and archives, until the latter 
were transferred to Acre. See below pp. 151-2. 

A fertile area south of Toron and north of Saphet. Its population in 
1300 were of the Rafidite and Imamite sects according to al-Dimashgi. 
Le Strange, p. 75. It had been allied to the Latins in the twelfth cent- 
ury, providing soldiers to the convoy organised by the Hospitallers to 
relieve Belinas in 1157. Ibn al-Qalanisi, p. 331. 

This was probably the castle of Manuet (Khirbat al- Manawat)at which, 
according to the writer of the ' Ann. de Terre Sainte' (p. 452) Baibars 
lodged on 1 June. It had been acquired by the Hospitallers in 1212 and 
-became the centre of one of their more important estates near Acre. 
See Cart. gen., no's 1383, 1526, 2199-2200, 2576-7, 3400, 3679 , 
4549 ; Tabulae ord. Theut., no. 119. It was mentioned - as Amoat - 
in Richard of Cornwall's treaty with Egypt in 1241. Letter of Richard 
in Matthew Paris, IV, p. 142. 

This is further evidence for the large herds of cattle grazing on 
village lands near Acre. See above p. 57 note 2. 





6. 
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See Gestes Chipr., p. 179; ' Eracles ', II, p. 454 ; ' Ann. de Terre 
Sainte ', p. 452 ; Marino Sanuto, p. 222. 
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I 


3. 


4. 


This is inaccurate . The fortress was constructed by King Fulk in 
1140. It was given to the Templars by King Amalric shortly before 
April 1168. "Tabulae ord. Theut., no. 4. 

For the importance of this siege, see Riley-Smith, pp. 111-2. Baha' 
al-Din (p. 139) gave the same date as Ibn al-Furat ; but 'Imad al-Din 
(in Abu Shama, IV, p. 385) dated the capture to 8 Shawwal (i.e. 30 
November ). 

This was a time when the Franks in Egypt on the Fifth Crusade were 
being offered Palestine in return for Damietta. 

See above, p. 6. 
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Le 


This castle was already in the hands of the Templars. See below 
p. 109 note 2. 
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li. 


Z2: 


The raid upon Belinas is not mentioned in the Christian sources. The 
enemies of the Sultan were presumably the Templars. 

This may be a reference to Baibars’ attack on Acre in April 1263. 
See above p. 58 note 2. It should be remembered that these were the 
years following the War of St. Sabas, in which the Genoese had been 
driven from Acre. They had taken refuge with Philip of Montfort in 
Tyre, leaving their quarter in the capital city to the Pisans and 
Venetians. In 1258 Philip of Montfort, the Genoese and the Hospitall- 
ers had planned a combined attack on Acre which had come to nothing 
when the Genoese fleet was defeated by the Venetians. 

For the Isma'ilis as tributaries of the Hospitallers, see above p. 83 
note 2. 

An interesting and similar Christian reaction to the meanness of the 
Isma'ilis when it came to presents was described by John of Joinville, 
pp. 246-50. 
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5. John of Ibelin-Beirut had died in 1264. 
Page 91 


1. Jaffa was still in the hands of John of Ibelin-Jaffa, the great jurist. 

2. The name of the Templar Castellan is not known ; but this seems to 
be evidence that at this time the leader of a Templar convent lived 
apart from his brothers. A similar development is to be found in the 
Order of St. John. 
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1. He appears not to have been killed by this as he reappears later . See 
below p. 116. 
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1. The incident here described seems to tally with the fall of the barb- 
ican reported in Gestes Chipr., pp. 179-80. It has been suggested 
(see Glossary) that the words barbican-bashura refer to any outer 
fortifications : certainly what fell here seems to have been a fortif- 
ied earthwork. 
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1. The writer of the Gestes Chipr. (p. 179) reported that dissension in 
the castle was caused by Baibars promising an amnesty to all Syrians 
serving in it. The Western sources drew attention to the treachery of 
the Templar casalier Leo who spoke Arabic and arranged the surren- 
der of the castle, but did not inform the garrison that Baibars intended 
to kill all in it. Leo later became a Muslim. Gestes Chipr., pp. 180-1; 
' Eracles ', II, pp. 454-5 ; ' Majus Chron. Lem.', pp. 773-4 (to the 
writer of which Leo was a Syrian, but - in error - Castellan of Saphet ). 
See also Burchard of Mt. Sion, p. 34 ; and below p. 96. 

2. The sources do not agree on the date of the capture of Saphet. Of the 
Arabs, al-Maqrizi (tr. Quatremère, I B, p. 30) agrees with Ibn al- 
Furat in giving Friday 18 Shawwal (i.e. Friday a.m. 24 July), but 
Abu'l- Fida' (p. 151) and al-'Aini (p. 222) falsely give 19 Sha'ban. 
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Of the westerners, Gestes Chipr. (pp. 179-81) and ' Eracles ' (II, 
p. 454) both give 22 July ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ' (p. 452) and 
Marino Sanuto (p. 222), 24 July ;'Majus Chron. Lem.' (p. 773), 25 
July ; ' Chron. Rot.' (p. 340), c. 1 November. The Papal Legate 
Simon reported that the castle fell after a six-week siege. Letter in 
Rohricht, Beitrage, II, p. 287. The Master of the Hospitallers, Hugh 
Revel, wrote that " Saphet, concerning which the Templars had 
spoken so many words, could not defend itself for more than sixteen 
days." Cart. gen., no. 3308 (Vol. IV ). 
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l. 


Although the Christian accounts do not mention the Templars breaking 
the terms of surrender, the report of the writer of the Gestes Chipr. 
(p. 181) in other respects is very close to that of Ibn al-Furat. See 
also ' Eracles ', II, p. 455; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 452; 'Majus 
Chron. Lem.', pp. 773-4 ; ' Chron. Samp.', pp. 93-4 ; letter of the 
Papal Legate Simon in Rohricht, Beiträge, II, p. 287. In the early 
1240's the garrison had consisted of 50 brother knights, 30 brother 
sergeants, 50 turcopoles, 300 crossbowmen, 820 workmen and 400 
slaves. ' De constr. castri Saphet', p. 384. The writer of the Gestes 
Chipr. drew attention to the courage of two Franciscans who were 
taken with the garrison of Saphet. This account is corroborated and 
more evidence is to be found in ' Chron. minor Erphord.', p. 207; 
Nicholas Glassberger of Moravia, p. 79. See also Marino Sanuto, 
pp. 222, 268 (who mentioned the martyrdom of the Templar prior); 
' Processus Cypr.', pp. 162, 387-8. 





2. He had therefore received hospitality from the Sultan. For another 
example, see Saladin's refusal to give Reynald of Chàtillon refresh- 
ment after Hattin. Runciman, II, pp. 459-60. 
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1. He may have been an Englishman. ' Majus Chron. Lem.', pp. 773-4. 
For Leo, see above p. 94 note 1. 

2. Baibars seems to be treating the lands of Saphet as he had those of 


Arsur and Caesarea. See above pp. 78-82. 
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1. Toron was built in 1105. Deschamps, La défense, p. 118. 

2. They were captured in the months that followed the disaster at Hattin 
in July 1187. 

3. Both came into the hands of Philip of Montfort. 

4. Although Baibars had both castles rebuilt. Al-Maqrizi (tr. Quatremère), 
I B, p. 32. 

5. It was actually occupied on 3 June 1099. 
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1. Inthe treaty between Saladin and Richard of England, Lydda and 
Ramla were divided between the Christians and the Muslims. See 
Baha' al-Din, pp. 383, 385 ; Abu Shama, V, p. 77. 

2. Presumably this occurred during the Crusade of Theobald of Champ- 
agne. 

3. For an inscription of Baibars in the mosque of Ramla dated 1268, see 
Guérin, I, p. 41. For a bridge built near Lydda by Baibars in 1273, 
see Clermont-Ganneau, ' Le Pont de Beibars', pp. 262-79. 

4. This is presumably a reference to the territories of Crac des Chev- 
aliers. 

5. The Hospitallers wrung a heavy tribute out of their Muslim neighbours 
in North Syria in the thirteenth century. It is interesting to note 
that both here and later when the treaty was renewed (see below p. 
104) many of the places mentioned from which the Hospitallers had 
demanded tribute were those over which they would have had some 
claim had they been returned to Christian hands. See Riley-Smith, 
p. 140. By 1268 Baibars had already repudiated the treaty. Letter 
of Hugh Revel in Cart. gen., no. 3308 (Vol. IV ). 

6. There is no mention of this incident in the Christian sources. Gibelet 
was in the hands of the Embriaci family who periodically in the thir- 
teenth century rebelled against their overlords, the Counts of Tripoli. 
The present reference must be to native chieftains from the hinter- 
land. 
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1. There is no report of this raid in the Christian sources. 
2. This may be a reference to Tersyha (Tarshiha ), on the road between 


e 


Acre and Toron. 

There is no mention of this raid in the Christian sources. 

This castle belonged not to the Templars but to the Teutonic Knights. 
They had been given it by King Leo in 1212. Tabulae ord. Theut., no. 
46 ; Willbrand of Oldenburg, p. 179. There is no mention of the loss 
of the castle in the Christian sources. 

Cahen (p. 512 n. 12) believed that the Templars could only have acqu- 
ired Canamella after 1214 because, he suggested, it was mortgaged in 
that year to the Hospitallers. This is not quite the case: the port dues 
seem to have been handed over to them. But the Templars could have 
possessed its castle already. Cart. gen., no. 1427. 
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Qara, situated between Damascus and Homs, was clearly a Christian 
village : outside it lay a church and a monastery. See al-Maqrizi 
(tr. Quatremére), I B, pp. 34-5 note ; also below p. 148. 

The battle took place on 28 October. The Christian chevauchée under 
the bailli Hugh of Antioch-Lusignan was returning when the vanguard, 
made up of Hospitallers, Teutonic Knights and lay troops under Geoff- 
rey of Sargines, was ambushed by the garrison of Saphet at Caroublier 
(al-Ruwais). It had pressed too far in advance of the main body of 
troops, because it was searching for booty. Many who survived the 
ambush were murdered by Muslim peasants during the following 
night. The Christians put their losses at 500, foot and horse, among 
whom there was the son of the Count of Auvergne, the Grand Comm- 
ander of the Hospitallers and 45 of his brothers. Gestes Chipr., pp. 
181-2; ' Eracles ', II, p. 455 ! ' Ann. de Terre Sainte’, pp. 452-3 ; 
Marino Sanuto, p. 222 ; Francis Amadi, p. 208. 

For the Isma'ilis and the tribute they owed to the Hospitallers, see 
above p. 83 note 2. 
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1. Baibars seems here to have been establishing a centre for the estates 
in the interior of the old Lordships of Caesarea and Arsur that he had 
given to his emirs. See above pp. 78-82. Caco had been in the hands 
of the Frankish lords of Caesarea, but much of its land had been own- 
ed by the Military and religious Orders: for the Order of St. John and 
the Monastery of St. Mary of the Latins, see Cart. gen., no's 20, 94, 
168, 217, 223, 372 (Vol. IV), 2482, 2491, 3283. In the twelfth century 
the place had been profitable to its lords. See Codice dipl., I, no. 196. 
There are three possibilities concerning the church at Caco. It may 
be that it was a Latin parish church, for there were Franks resident 
there in the twelfth century. Cart. gen., no. 372 (Vol. IV ). See also 
no. 94 in which a viscount is to be found. Some inhabitants were cert- 
ainly ' Syrians ', a term used of native, presumably Greek Orthodox , 
Christians ; and the church may have belonged to them. Cart. gen., 
no. 223. The third possibility is that at Caco there was a Hospitaller 
convent or a monastic cell of St. Mary of the Latins to which a chapel 
was attached. This is very unlikely. 

2. For the near panic in Acre at this time, see a letter from the Papal 
Legate Simon, ' Notice sur un manuscrit ', pp. 20-1. 
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1. The village of Mashghara lies west of the Litani river and almost due 
east of Sidon. See Dussaud, Map III, B3. One may therefore assume 
that the expedition against it had been undertaken by the Templars who 
were now in occupation of Sidon and that the embassy to the Sultan was 
sent by the Order. 

2. The writers of both ' Eracles ' (II, p. 455) and Gestes Chipr. (p. 182) 
also described the fight around Toron Saladini. The latter source and 
also Marino Sanuto (p. 222) dated the attack to 2 May. Baibars had 
advanced under the banners of the Templars and Hospitallers, thus 
taking several peasants by surprise : more than 500 were captured. 
See also ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 453. 

3. Presumably the raid against Mashgharà. 
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A 


The Christian sources reported that he came before Acre on 16 May. 
The writers of ' Eracles ' (II, p. 455), Gestes Chipr. (p. 182) and 
‘Ann. de Terre Sainte ' (p. 453) reported that he spent five days in 
front of the city. Marino Sanuto (p. 223) dated the attack to 17 May. 
It is this assault which seems to be mentioned in a letter from the 
Christian leaders. Thesaurus novus, I, pp. 1013-4. 

Recordane had been in Hospitaller possession since before 1154. 
Impressive remains still stand of this large fortified mill. The Order 
disputed the rights over the waters of the Belus with the Templars. 
See Cart. gen., no's 225, 2107, 2117, 2120, 3032, 3045 ; Riley- 
Smith, p. 446. Recordane and its sister mill Doc, belonging to 
the Templars, had been destroyed by Muslims from Damascus in 
1253. ' Eracles ', II, p. 440; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 445; 
Marino Sanuto, p. 220. See also above p. 40 note 1. Doc had also 
been destroyed by Baibars in 1263. See above p. 59. There is a 
possibility that Recordane had at one time been owned by the Tem- 
plars. See La Régle du Temple, paras. 618-9. 

All the Christian sources described the destruction caused by the 
Muslims. ' Eracles ', II, p. 450; Gestes Chipr., pp. 182-5( the 
writer of which seems to have confused what happened at this time 
with later events) ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte’, p. 453 ; Martino da 
Canale, p. 544 ; Marino Sanuto, p. 223. 

See below pp. 104-5. 

The Muslims called the Frankish Saracen besant the Tyrian dinar 
(dinar suri). See Schlumberger, p. 138. 
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[v 


This is presumably a reference to the destruction of the Hospitaller 
mill at Recordane. See above p. 103 note 2. 

See above p. 40 note 2. 

See above p. 98 note 5. 

Isabel had no brother; but this could have been the child King Hugh of 
Cyprus, who married her in 1265. 
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Page 105 


l. 


The Templars had a particular devotion to St. George. See the prayer 
in Le Proces des Templiers, I, p. 124. 
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l. 


2. Tancred was later to be Regent of Antioch. He was never Lord of 
Jaffa although he attempted to seize the place in 1100. 

Page 107 

l. The garrison had already begun to surrender when Richard of England 
arrived. For an eye-witness account of this, see Baha' al-Din, 

p. 368 ff. 

2. Saladin was defeated outside the walls of Jaffa on 4 August 1192. 

3. This is probably a reference to the capture of Jaffa by al-'Adil in the 
autumn of 1197. 

4. Jaffa was taken for Saladin by al-'Adil in 1187; but it was reoccupied 
by the Third Crusade and Christian possession of it was recognised 
by Saladin in his treaty with Richard of England on 2 September 1192. 

5. Beirut had been taken by the Franks in the autumn of 1197. On 1 July 
1198 a treaty with the Muslims gave the Christians Jaffa and Beirut 
and half of Sidon. 

6. See ' Eracles ', II, p. 372 ; Ernoul, pp. 461-2; letters in Hist. diplom. 
Fred. II , III, pp. 91, 95, 107. 

7. For the repairs undertaken by Louis, see the letter of Joseph Chauncy 
in Matthew Paris, VI, p. 206 ; John of Joinville, pp. 302, 306-8, 336. 

8. The grave still exists. 

9. The place had been acquired from King Fulk by the family of Ibelin in 
1141 or 1144. Rüdt de Collenberg, pp. 448, 469. In fact the fortress 
had passed into the hands of the Lords of Caesarea by the mid-thir- 
teenth century. John of Ibelin, pp. 108-9. 

10. Guy succeeded his father in 1266. 

11. See below p. 108 note 2. 


Jaffa was in fact occupied by a small Christian fleet who found the 
town deserted on 17 June 1099. 
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1. Presumably they were selling goods in the markets of Acre. 

2. The castellan may still have been Gerard of Pinkeney. Those accom- 
panying him may have included the seneschal, the viscount and the 
members of the seigneurial and burgess courts of Jaffa. 

3. The writers of Gestes Chipr. (p. 190) and ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ' 
(p. 453) reported that Jaffa was taken on 8 March ; but the writer of 
' Eracles ' (II, p. 456) and Marino Sanuto (p. 223) gave the date as 
the 7th. Many of the poorer people were killed. 

4. Baibars took off the relics for which Jaffa was famous. See Gestes 
Chipr., p. 190 ; ' Eracles ', II, p. 456. Materials from Jaffa were 
used in the construction of the Mosque of al-Zahir in Cairo. Al- 
Maqrizi (tr. Quatrem?re), I B, p. 51. 
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1. The existing fortress was strengthened after its capture by King Fulk. 
Deschamps, La défense, p. 178. 

2. 'The Templars only acquired this castle in 1260 from Julian of Sidon 
who had fallen badly into debt. But they were representing the Franks 
in negotiations with al-Salih. ' Iceste trive.... avoit esté porchacée 
et faite par l'atrait do Temple.' ‘Eracles', II, p. 419; Gestes 
Chipr., p. 122; letter from the Master in Matthew Paris, IV, pp. 64-5. 
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1. This seems to be a reference to an outwork to the south built by 
Templars after 1260 to hinder the use of siege engines against the 
castle. Deschamps, La défense, p. 196. 

2. This person must have been a layman connected with the seigneurie 
and not a Templar, for his property was confiscated. He could be 
either the seneschal or viscount of Beaufort, in which case he would 
have been a knight ; or he could have been dragoman or scribanus, 
in which case he would probably have held a sergeantry. 

3. The names of the vizier and the castellan may have become confused ; 
the Templar castellan in 1262 had been a William dou Chastel. Cart. 
gen., no. 3028. 
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ls 


Presumably the wives and children of mercenaries and fief knights 
and of those local inhabitants who had sought refuge in the castle. 


2. The Christian sources also reported that Beaufort fell on Sunday 15 
April. Gestes Chipr., p. 190; ' Eracles ', II, p. 456; ' Ann. de 
Terre Sainte', p. 453. See al-Magrizi (tr. Quatremére),IB, p. 51. 
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1. See above pp. 104-5. 

2. Sugar was grown on the low-lying land close to the sea all the way up 
the Levantine coast, but especially near Acre. Evidence for the grow- 
ing of sugar near Tripoli is provided by the statutes of the Order of 
St. John issued in 1182 : the Hospitaller Commander of Mt. Pelerin 
was to send two guintals of sugar a year to the great hospital in Jerus- 
alem for the use of the sick. Cart. gen., no. 627. Inthe County of 
Tripoli, sugar was also grown near Arcas and in the Lordship of 
Gibelet. See above p. 85; and ' Chartes de l'abbaye .. de Gibelet', 
pp. 26-9. 

3. Antioch fell on 3 June. 

4. This is a reference to Raymond of St. Gilles, Count of Toulouse. 
Ibn al-Athir (' al-Kamil ', I, p. 212) mistakenly reported that the 
siege of Tripoli began in 1102. Raymond did not come against the city 
until late in 1103. See Hill, p. 136. 

5. St. Gilles in Provence was his favourite property. 

6. The castle of Saint-Gilles (Qal'a Sanjil ), on Mont Pelerin, built at 
the turn of the years 1103-4. 
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1. He died on 28 February 1105. 

2. Tripoli was entered by the Christians on 12 July. 

3. The length of the siege has been exaggerated. It lasted under six 
years ; but see above p. 113 note 4. 

4. William-Jordan never governed the city of Tripoli itself. 

5. It may be that to Bertrand's name has been added that of his son Pons : 


certainly their governments are confused. See below p. 115 note 2. 
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l. 


10. 


Lh. 


Bertrand, Raymond's natural son who had been governing Toulouse 
until the arrival of its heir, Alphonso-Jordan, set off for the East in 
the summer of 1108. His claims to the County of Tripoli were resisted 
by William-Jordan ; and King Baldwin of Jerusalem arbitrated between 
the two contestants. The County was divided between them, William- 
Jordan acquiring Tortosa and Arcas, and Bertrand Gibelet and Tripoli, 
which was yet to be captured. Soon afterwards William-Jordan was 
killed and, according to the agreement made between them, Bertrand 
took over his lands as well. 

Bertrand had died in January or February 1112. This is a reference to 
the defeat of his son Pons. In his flight Pons was betrayed to the Mus- 
lims by peasants and was put to death on 25 March 1137. 

This man cannot be identified. 

Clearly Raymond II. 

These events occurred in July and August 1137. See William of Tyre, 
pp. 645-51 ; Ibn al-Oalānisi, pp. 242-3 ; Ibn al-Athir, ' al-Kamil', I, 
p. 422 ; Kamal al-Din, RHC, p. 673. 

He was murdered by the Isma'ilis in 1152. 

The battle of Artah, 10 August 1164. 

Raymond was released by Nur al-Din in 1172 on the payment of a 
large ransom, much of which was provided by the Hospitallers. 
See Riley-Smith, pp. 73-4. 

Tripoli passed into the hands of the Princes of Antioch on Raymond's 
death in 1187. 

Bohemond VI had been a proponent of close ties with the Mongol 
armies after Aleppo fell to them in 1260. See above p. 41 note 1. He 
had to admit into Antioch a Greek Orthodox Patriarch and a Mongol 
agent, but he was helped to re-acquire a group of fortresses near the 
Orontes which had not been in Frankish hands since the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

The Frankish name of Shaqif Kafr Dubbin is unknown. For Talmis 
see Vol. 1 p. 229. These strongholds near the Orontes had certainly 
been in Frankish hands early in the twelfth century. Much of this 
part of the Principality was in theory in the possession of the Hosp- 
itallers who had acquired rights over large tracts of land in the area 
in 1168 and 1186. See Riley-Smith, pp. 66, 68. 
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Laodicea had been recovered with the help of the Military Orders in 
1261. For the date, see Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, p. 706 note 18. 
Half of the town and its territory seems to have been handed over to 
the Hospitallers. Cart. gen., no. 3022. 
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T 
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See above pp. 83-4. 

The agueduct which brings the waters of the Rashin to Tripoli is now 
called Qanatir al-Birins, which suggests that it was built by the 
Franks. Al-Hadath was to be a centre of resistance to the Sultan 
Qala'un by the mountain Christians. Dussaud, p. 72 note 2. 
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Co 


This place has not been identified. 

Terra Galifa ( Tell Khalifa ) had been bought by the Hospitallers before 
1179. Cart. gen., no's 558, 754. Presumably its commander would 
be a sergeant-at-arms in charge of a small mercenary garrison and 
answerable to the castellan of Crac des Chevaliers, under whose jur- 
isdiction this fortress would be. 

It is not known who was castellan at this time. 

For the supposed fanaticism of western Franks compared with those 
who had been settled for some time in the East, see Usama ibn 
Mungidh, pp. 163-4. For more general remarks, see Riley-Smith, 
pp. 201-2. It is not clear from whence these " western " Franks 
came or why as many as 100 should be staying in Crac at this 
time ; unless the reference is to brethren-at-arms of the Hospital 
themselves, in which case it is surprising that there were so many of 
them in the castle. 
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l. 


For Matthew Sauvage, see above p. 54 note 1. The two most impor- 
tant Templar castles in this area seem to have been united under one 
commander. Tortosa had been acquired by the Templars in 1152 and 
Chastel Blanc some time before. ' The Templars and the castle of 
Tortosa ', pp. 278-9. 
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The Christian army arrived before Antioch on 21 October 1097, having 
forced the passage of the Jisr al-Hadid. A Genoese fleet standing off 
the mouth of the Orontes helped the Crusaders to capture Port Saint- 
Simeon, the port of Antioch. It was joined by Greek ships from Cyprus 
and later by an English fleet. 

Fleeing from the city as the Christians poured in, he was thrown from 
his horse in the mountains and deserted by his escort. He was found 
by a band of Armenians who killed him and brought his head to 
Bohemond of Taranto. 

Also called Firuz. He was an Armenian captain who had been con- 
verted to Islam. Ibn al-Athir, 'al-Kamil ', I, p. 192. Cf. Anon. 
Gesta Franc., p. 44. Kamal al-Din (RHC, pp. 580-1) wrote that 
he was known as Zarrad. On the Antiochene family of Bani Zarra, 
see William of Tyre, p. 212 ; Ibnal-Athir, loc.cit. 

Bohemond of Taranto, son of Robert Guiscard, was later to be Prince 
of Antioch. Firuz was in command of the Tower of the Two Sisters, 
opposite the camp of Tancred, Bohemond's nephew. 
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l. 


The stratagem described here is similar to that reported by the writer 


of Anon. Gesta Franc., (p. 44) who was himself in Bohemond's forces. 


Bohemond kept the negotiations with Firuz secret and suggested to the 
other leaders of the Crusade that he should be made captain of the 
whole army on condition that if he captured the city, it should be his. 
The other leaders refused to countenance this proposition. Bohemond 
did not inform them of his plans until the day of the final attack. 

After Yaghi Sighan's flight, the citadel was held by his son who handed 
it over to Ahmad b. Marwan, one of Karbugha's officers, after the 
latter had arrived outside the city on 7 June. On the 28th Karbugha was 
defeated by the Christians. Ahmad b. Marwan offered to surrender, 
but only to Bohemond with whom he may have had a secret agreement. 
His garrison was allowed to march out unharmed, but he himself 
became a Christian and joined Bohemond's army. 

The Frankish ambassadors were Peter the Hermit and a man called 
Herluin. 

He was taken in August 1100 in an ambush on the road to Melitene 
(Malatiya). Albert of Aix (p. 612) gave the same figure for the 
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ransom - 100,000 besants. Bohemond was released early in 1103. 
Bohemond left for the West in 1104 to plan a new Crusade, which he 
launched against Byzantium . In September 1108, his army broken, he 
sought terms and by the Treaty of Devol recognised his obligations as 
a vassal of the Byzantine Emperor for Antioch. He never returned to 
the East and died in Apulia in 1111. Tancred ruled Antioch until his 
early death which probably took place on 12 December 1112. See 
Röhricht, Geschichte, p. 97 note 4. 

Roger of Salerno was named heir by his uncle, Tancred, on condition 
that he would hand over power to Bohemond's son when the latter came 
out to Syria. 

This may be a reference to Baldwin I, to whom Roger gave aid against 
Damascus in 1113. But it is more probably a reference to Baldwin II : 
Antiochene troops took part in a campaign against Egypt in 1118 and 
it is possible that Roger accompanied them. See Matthew of Edessa, 
p. 319, in which account Baldwin II promised Bohemond II the succ- 
ession to the throne of Jerusalem. Baldwin was also referred to as 
al-ruwais by Ibn al-Qalanisi (p. 133). This descriptive title ("the 
less ") could have been ascribed to one or the other of the Baldwins, 
although their abilities make it very unlikely. It seems to be much 
more probable that this is an Arabic transliteration of Rouais, one 
of the Frankish names for Edessa, over which both Baldwins ruled. 
Rouais was itself a transliteration of the Arabic al-Ruhā'. See 

' Patriarcats de Jérusalem et d'Antioche ', p. 16. 

He married Baldwin II's sister Cecilia, to whom he was notoriously 
unfaithful . 

The Battle of the Field of Blood was actually fought on 28 June. 








. Baldwin IJ became Regent of Antioch. 
. Bohemond II sailed from Apulia in September, arriving at Antioch in 


mid-October. Fulcher of Chartres, pp. 482, 485. Ibn al-Furat's 
date ought perhaps to be 28 Ramadan (i.e. 18 October ). 

Bohemond II was the eighteen year old son of Bohemond I. King Baldwin 
left Antioch after marrying his daughter Alice to the new Prince. 
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l. 
2. 


This is a reference to Bohemond's invasion of Cilicia in 1130. 
In fact Bohemond's defeat and death took place in February 1130, 
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north of Misis in the Marj al-Dibaj. 

3. Bohemond's heiress was his daughter Constance who was only two 
years old. His wife Alice assumed the Regency, but her rule was so 
unpopular that King Fulk of Jerusalem sent a secret mission to Europe 
in 1135, offering the Principality to Raymond of Poitiers, the younger 
son of Duke William IX of Aquitaine. Raymond then travelled out to 
Syria in disguise, married the child Constance and became Prince. 

4. This seems to be a corrupt reference to a battle between Raymond, 

supported by the Isma'ilis, and Nur al-Din, which took place at Yaghra 

in November 1148. See Cahen, La Syrie du.Nord, p. 383. 

The Battle of 'Inab actually took place on 29 June. 

6. Reynald of Chatillon, second husband of Constance and Prince-Regent 
for Constance's young son, Bohemond III. 

7. He was captured in November 1160 as he returned from a raid on the 
herds moving down to their winter pastures from the Anti-Taurus 
mountains. He remained a prisoner in Aleppo until 1175. 

8. Baldwin III of Jerusalem assumed the Regency, placing the Patriarch 
Aimery over the administration. This arrangement did not please 
Constance who with the help of the Greeks became Regent and held on 
to power so tenaciously that when Bohemond III came of age in 1163 he 
had to expel his mother from the Principality. 

9. Seeabove pp. 51-2. 

10. Forthis truce, see Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, p. 430. 

11. This meeting seems to have taken place on 30 October. Saladin was 
in Beirut when Bohemond came spontaneously to see him. This pleased 
Saladin who gave him part of the revenues of the frontier districts of 
'Amuq and Arzghan. Baha' al-Din, p. 395; Abu Shama, V, pp. 78, 89. 

12. Bohemond IV, Count of Tripoli from 1187 and Prince of Antioch 1219-33, 
disputed Antioch with Raymond Rupen from 1201 to 1219. The name 
al-Asir seems to be a corrupt transliteration of ' Le Sire '. If 
Bohemond was called this by the Franks, it may have been because of 
his fame as a lawyer. See Philip of Novara, pp. 543-4, 570; John of 
Ibelin, p. 401. 
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1. This seems to be a transliteration of ' de Lusignan'. It is not clear 
why, because the Princes themselves had no Lusignan blood. 
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A strongpoint not far from Gaston (Baghras), belonging to the 
Templars. 

These two castles - Al-Shughr and Bakās - stood opposite each other, 
divided by a tributary of the Orontes, north-west of the modern Jisr 
al-Shughr. There has been some dispute over the position of this imp- 


ortant bridge in the Middle Ages. See Dussaud, pp. 154-60. There 


was, however, one bridge close below al-Shughr-Bakas. The castles 
were in Christian hands in the twelfth century, but their Frankish 
names are not known. 

See Cart. gen., no. 3020. For his family, see Cahen, La Syrie 

du Nord, passim. 

The writer of the Gestes Chipr. (pp. 190-1} gave the same date ; but 
other Christian sources differed. Francis Amadi (p. 210) gave 9 May; 
' Ann. de Terre Sainte ' (p. 454), 11 May ; Florence of Worcester (II, 
p. 201), 17 May; ' Eracles ' (II, pp. 456-7), 27 May; Marino Sanuto 
(p. 223) and ' Majus Chron. Lem.' (p. 775), 29 May. 
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b. 


2. 


A 


Since 1260 the Mongols hadhad an officer resident in the city. See 
above p. 41 note 1. 

The tribute demanded by Baibars from the city (below note 6) and 
refused by the inhabitants was therefore only that which they had been 
paying the Mongols. 

See Ibn Wasil (f. 185 1). He had been bailli in 1262. Cart. gen., no. 
3020. 

Probably Peter of Azart, seneschal in 1262. Cart. gen., no. 3020. 
It is not clear who this officer would be and how he was differentiated 
from the bailli. 

The western accounts that agree most circumstantially with this are 
those of Primat (pp. 19-21) and the ' Chron. Hanon.' (p. 458). In the 
negotiations before the city's capture, Baibars demanded a yearly 
tribute of one gold besant for each inhabitant ; this the Antiochenes 
said they could not afford ; but see above note 2. After the loss of 
the city, about 2,000 people fled to the castle, which they later surr- 
endered. See also ' Eracles ', II, pp. 456-7; Gestes Chipr., pp. 190-1; 
' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 454 ; Florence of Worcester, II, p. 201; 
"Chron. minor Erphord', p. 207; Marino Sanuto, p. 223; ' Majus 
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Chron. Lem.', p. 775; Francis Amadi, p. 210. The sources vary a 
good deal in their estimates of the numbers killed and taken prisoner ; 
but they agree that there were very high losses indeed in the capture 
of what was still a large and prosperous city. On the Arab side, a 
most interesting and detailed account was included in the narrative of 
al-'Aini, pp. 228-9. 

7. The Princes of Antioch were also Counts of Tripoli. 
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1. Probably Bartholomew Tirel who had been marshal in 1262. Cart. 
gen., no. 3020. 
2. Perhaps John of Angerville. See above p. 122 note 3. 
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1. Saracen besants of the weight of Tripoli were presumably the coins 
most commonly used in Antioch. 

2. The Prince's palace was probably in the north-eastern part of the 
built-up area of the city, about a kilometre from the fortified bridge 
over the Orontes. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, pp. 129-30. 

3. The monastery and church near the gate of St. Paul. Cahen, La Syrie 
du Nord, p. 131. 

4. Probably the church of St. Cassian, the Cathedral Church of Antioch 
called by the Latins St. Peter. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, p. 130 note 
9. Cf. Le Strange, p. 371. 
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1. Simon hadalready presented Sempad, the brother of King Hetoum I, 
with a copy of the Assises of Antioch which his father had given him. 
It is this copy which has survived in an Armenian translation. 
Assises d'Antioche, p. 2. According to the account in al-'Aini (p. 
228), he was Hetoum of Armenia's paternal uncle; in fact Hetoum's 
aunt was his mother. 

2. Some idea of the riches in the city can be gathered from an inventory 
of patriarchal jewellery and vestments made in 1209. Cart. gen., 
no. 1336. 
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IT 
. 


They may have been Hospitallers. See above p. 115 note 11. 

Cursat was the chief fortress of the Patriarchs of Antioch, where they 
placed their treasures and resided in times of danger. By 1254 it had 
been devastated and Pope Innocent IV gave the Patriarch the revenues 
of the Archdiocese of Nicosia and the tithes of Cyprus for three years 
in order that it might be repaired. This act seems to have aroused 
much opposition in Cyprus and had to be repeated by Pope Alexander IV. 
Innocent IV, no's 7393-6, 7873 ; Alexander IV, no's 1087, 1175, 2192, 
2960. See Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, p. 698. The castle seems to 
have been an important one. It was held by the Christians until 1275, 
although by then it was surrounded by Muslim territories. See 

below pp. 161-2, 165. 
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A 


See Bahā' al-Din, p. 136 ; Abu Shama, IV, pp. 377-9; also ' Eracles', 
II, p. 72 ; ' Hist. exped. Frid.', p. 4. 

In fact it had been acquired by the Templars before 1154. After its 
return into Christian hands, they had the greatest difficulty in regain- 
ing possession of it from Leo of Armenia, who had seized it in 1191. 
See Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, pp. 512, 582-628 passim. 

Gaston seems to have been attacked twice at this time ; in 1226 by the 
Armenians with help from Aleppo (Sempad, p. 648. See Ibn al-Athir, 
' al-Kàmil', II, p. 170) ; and in 1237 shortly after al-'Aziz's death. 
(See Kamal al-Din, ROL, V, p. 95). 

See above p. 126. 

Hetoum I hastened to make a humiliating treaty with Baibars after the 
fall of Antioch. 

According to the Christian writers the Templars abandoned not only 
Gaston, but their neighbouring forts of Roche Roussel and Port Bon- 
nel as well. Gestes Chipr., p. 191; ' Eracles ', II, p. 457. They 
fired Gaston before leaving it. Letter from Hugh Revel. Cart. gen., 
no. 3308 (Vol. IV ). = 
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l. 


Gibel had probably been reacquired by the Franks in 1261, at the 
same time as Laodicea. Earlier in the thirteenth century, there had 
been a major dispute between the Templars and Hospitallers over 
Gibel which had been given to each of the Orders by the rivals in 
the Antiochene war of succession. In 1233, with the town no longer in 
Christian hands, arbitrators laid down that when it was recaptured it 
should be divided between the two Orders. The terms of this agree- 
ment seem to have been carried out in 1261. See Riley-Smith, pp. 
444-6. 


2. See above pp. 117-8. 

3. As elsewhere in Syria, the crops and revenues of Gibel were probably 
divided between its lords after their collection. Here it seems that 
the overseeing of the collection had been the responsibility of the 
Templars, now assumed by the Sultan's representatives. This is 
reasonable : in the agreement between the Orders of 1233, the Tem- 
plars were to have a theoretical possession of all Gibel until it should 
be captured. Riley-Smith, pp. 444-6. 

4. Presumably the castellan of the neighbouring castle of Margat whose 
name at this time is unknown. 

5. Perhaps the Roman theatre, which had become the castle of Gibel. 

6. See above p. 117. 

Page 129 

1. Hugh II was a minor. 

2. Hugh of Antioch-Lusignan, Regent of Cyprus and Jerusalem and later 
King of both states, was the son of Henry of Antioch and Isabella of 
Cyprus. His relationship to both Bohemond VI of Antioch-Tripoli and 
Henry I of Cyprus is here correctly described. 

3. Hugh II died late in 1267. 

4. He had married Isabel, daughter of Guy of Ibelin, the Constable of 
Cyprus and the brother of John of Ibelin-Arsur. 

5. This is an extraordinarily accurate description of a dispute for the 


bailliage of Jerusalem and indirectly for the inheritance to the throne 
of Cyprus. Late in 1264 both Hugh of Antioch-Lusignan and Hugh of 
Brienne, the son of Maria, the elder daughter of Hugh I of Cyprus, 
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claimed the bailliage as ' dreit heir apparent ' to the young Hugh II. 
As is reported here, Hugh of Brienne claimed it by primogeniture ; 
but Hugh of Antioch-Lusignan, using the arguments that he was closer 
to their common ancestor because he was older than his rival, that 
his mother herself had had seisin of the bailliage and that Maria had 
died before there was any chance of her inheritance of it, won the 
vote of the High Court and was accepted as bailli. ' Documents ', 
pp. 401-15. See also a letter from the leaders of the Kingdom in 
Thesaurus novus anec., I, pp. 1013-4. 

This appears to be evidence that Hugh of Brienne would have revived 
his claims after the death of Hugh II had he not been in Armenia. 
There is evidence that he had thought of opposing Hugh of Antioch- 
Lusignan's claims to the bailliage of Cyprus itself in 1261, but had 
not done so out of deference to Isabella of Cyprus, who had brought 
him up after the death of his mother. ' Documents ', p. 408. He was 
still claiming Cyprus in 1289. See ' An offer of the suzerainty and 
escheat of Cyprus ', passim. 

On 29 October 1268 Conradin, the last Hohenstaufen King of Jerusalem, 
was executed in Naples by Charles of Anjou. Hugh of Antioch-Lusignan, 
now King of Cyprus, came to Acre to claim the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
In spite of a challenge from Maria of Antioch, he was accepted by the 
High Court as rightful heir and was crowned on 24 September 1269. 
' Documents ', pp. 415-9 ; Gestes Chipr., pp. 191-2; ' Eracles ', 

II, p. 457 ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte', p. 454. For the claims of Maria 
of Antioch, see below p. 130 note 5. 
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l. 


This treaty must have been concluded soon after Hugh had landed at 
Acre on 22 or 23 April (' Ann. de Terre Sainte’, p. 453 ; Francis 
Amadi, p. 210), for the embassy seems to have reached Baibars on 
17 May (al-Maqrizi, tr. Quatremére, IB, p. 56). Of the places 
mentioned in the treaty, Haifa was a lay Lordship, but Chastiau 
Pelerin and Sidon were in the hands of the Templars and Montfort 
belonged to the Teutonic Knights. The clause binding the Franks not 
to give aid to Crusades is of interest ; as is the fact that the great 
Lordships of Tyre and Beirut were not mentioned, although Philip of 
Montfort had begun the negotiations. They seem to have been adopt- 
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ing an independent policy in their relations with the Muslims. 

2. Presumably the Seneschal of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, who may 
still have been Geoffrey of Sargines. 

3. Hugh clearly wanted to avoid the clause binding him to give no help 
to Crusades. 

4. The Isma'ilis were tributaries of the Franks. See especially above 
p. 83. 

5. This fear was understandable ; and there is Christian evidence that 
Hugh feared Charles' claims. Gestes Chipr., p. 206. Hugh's right 
to the throne of Jerusalem had been challenged by Maria of Antioch, 
who claimed to be the ' plus dreit heir apparent ', in nearer blood 
relationship to the last Hohenstaufen King of Jerusalem, being a 
granddaughter of Queen Isabella of Jerusalem, the common ancestor 
of all lines : indeed, Maria's mother had put forward claims to the 
bailliage of the Kingdom and in 1249 Pope Innocent IV had ordered 
her to be given the office provided that this could be done without 
scandal. Nothing came ofthis. Innocent IV, no. 4427. After laying 
her claims before the Patriarch and the High Court and challenging 
Hugh's coronation, Maria appealed to Rome. It is not clear whether 
the case at the Curia was resolved in her favour or was dismissed 
because it was established that the Court of Rome had no jurisdic- 
tion. But Pope Gregory X certainly favoured Maria's claims. 

' Documents ', pp. 416-9; Gregory X, no's 3, 103; Gestes Chipr., 
pp. 191-2, 198-9 ; ' Eracles ', II, pp. 464, 475-6. Maria then sold 
her rights to Charles of Anjou, the younger brother of Louis IX and 
King of Sicily. The negotiations that preceded the sale were concluded 
early in 1277 but they must have been going on for some time. 
Regesta Hier., no's 1411, 1486 ; Gestes Chipr., pp. 199, 206-7 ; 

' Eracles ', II, pp. 476, 478-9 ; ' Chron. S. Laudi '', p. 396; Andrew 
Dandolo, pp. 323-4. See below p. 131. Maria's rights were by no 
means as dubious as many historians have claimed. 
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l. This is further evidence for the independent attitude of the Lordships 
in their relations with the Muslims. 

2. Probably Clement IV. The Papacy seems to have favoured Charles' 
claims to the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
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3. Conradin, the son of Conrad IV and the last legitimate heir of the 
Hohenstaufen in South Italy, was attempting to recover his lands from 
Charles of Anjou. He was put to death in Naples in October 1268. 

4. Presumably Manfred and Frederick II. 

Page 133 

l. This may be the Grand Commander, at this time perhaps Boniface of 
Calamandracen. 

Page 134 

l. There are no references to these incidents in the Christian sources. 

2. See al-'Azimi, p. 385. 

3. The Battle of the Field of Blood at which he was killed on 28 June 1119. 

4. This castle had been taken from the Lords of Margat. Cahen, La Syrie 

du Nord, p. 353. 
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1. There seems to be no Christian source for the siege of 1136. For the 
capture of Mansio Platanus in 1188, see Baha' al-Din, p. 132 ; Abü 
Shama, IV, p. 367. 

2. "The Lady of Beirut. 

Page 136 

1. King James I of Aragon had set sail from Barcelona on his Crusade, 
but a storm drove his ship and most of his fleet back to port and only 
a small squadron under his two illegitimate sons, the Infants Fernando 
Sanchez and Pedro Fernandez reached Acre. 

Page 137 

1. For James' relations with the Mongols before his Crusade, see 
Rôhricht, ' Der Kreuzzug.. Jacob I.', pp. 373-4. 

2. Presumably a nephew of Oliver of Termes. 
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1. Oliver of Termes was the new Commander of the French forces in 
Acre after the death of Geoffrey of Sargines. In Arabic Zaitun 
means " olive ". 

2. In fact, the Infants of Aragon remained in Acre. The other leaders of 
the expedition were Robert of Crésèques, the new Seneschal, and 
William of Beaumont, Lord of Pacy-sur-Marne. 

3. This is clearly the Muslim leader referred to by the writer of ' Ann. 
de Terre Sainte ' (p. 454) as Le Roc. 

4. This Christian knight cannot be identified. 

5. This is supported by the Christian sources. ' Eracles ', II, p. 458; 
"Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 454. 

6. Two nephews of Oliver of Termes were captured. Gestes Chipr., 
pp. 183-5. 

7. A reference to the Fifth Crusade. 

8. Oliver of Termes was the deputy of the French King, but he was one 
of the few who escaped. Other casualties, according to the Christian 
sources, were : 

Killed : Robert of Crésèques, Baldwin of St. George, a brother of 
Oliver of Termes and 200 knights and sergeants. This last figure is 
probably an exaggeration : in the Gestes Chipr. (pp. 183-5) the 
total Christian force is given as 130 horse. 

Captured : a Catalan knight called Cordate. 

The Christian chevauchée seems to have been ambushed ; and it then 
lost its chance of withdrawal, because, against the advice of Oliver of 
Termes, Robert of Crésèques insisted on fighting. Gestes Chipr., 
pp. 183-5 ; ' Eracles ', II, p. 458 ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 454. 

9. 21 Rabi' II was in fact a Muslim Thursday. This would seem to be the 
correct date, falling as it does mostly on 19 December : the chevau- 
chée had left Acre on the evening of Wednesday 18 December. Gestes 
Chipr., loc.cit.; ' Eracles ', loc.cit.; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte Ts loc. 
cit. 
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1. The Hospitallers. 

2. See above p. 117. 
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Margat was one of the most important of the Hospitallers' castles. 
Acquired by them in 1186, it was refortified and improved early in 
the thirteenth century, and from it they conducted aggressive attacks 
upon the Muslims until it fell to the Mamlukes in 1285. See Riley- 
Smith, pp. 68, 136-41, 194-5, and passim. For Baibars' attack on 
it, see al-Maqrizi (tr. Quatremére ), I B, p. 78. 

At this time the Hospitallers seem to have been building an outwork 
to the south of the castle. 

The Christian documents bear witness to the reliance of Crac des 
Chevaliers on its Lordship for provisions : in particular, a Bull of 
Pope Alexander IV of 1255 exempted the Hospitallers from the pay- 
ment of tithes and first fruits because of the expenses of garrisoning 
the castle, and mentioned that in it there were 60 knights. Cart. gen. 
no. 2727. In 1144, at the same time as Crac was acquired by the 
Order, men living on Hospitaller lands. even the Syrians in the 
castle's territories, were exempted from market dues by the Count 
of Tripoli. In the late twelfth century, the Hospitallers had difficulty 
in persuading Count Bohemond to ratify this concession. See Riley- 
Smith, p. 454. 
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See van Berchem, pp. 494-8. 

See Riley-Smith, pp. 139-41. 

The Lord Edward, not yet King of England, did not arrive until after 
the death of Louis IX. 

Perhaps Count Peter of Alençon, son of Louis IX - although it must be 
admitted that this is very doubtful. 

Nevers and Sancerre are close to one another ; but the latter fief did 
not belong to John Tristan. 

James I of Aragon never arrived. 

This is probably a reference to the Papal Legate, Raoul Grosparmi, 
Cardinal Bishop of Albano. 

Louis IX had fortified Caesarea on his first Crusade. See above p. 70. 
For the loss of Ascalon, see above pp. 10-11. 
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l. 


2: 


Al-Mansur Ibrahim, ruler of Homs 1240-6, had long been dead, so 
this must have been a palace built by him. 

Louis landed near Tunis on 18 July 1270 without serious opposition : 
in the Crusade there were no large scale engagements. 

A turcopole is usually defined as a half-caste or native light cavalry- 
man. A study of the turcopoles who appear in Latin Syrian documents 
has made me doubtful about this definition : a high proportion of those 
describing themselves as turcopoles had western European names, 
implying, at the very least, that they were Latin Christians. It is 
possible that by the thirteenth century the term was applied to a lightly 
armed horseman who made use of Saracen equipment. 

Modern estimates of the force under Louis give the figure of roughly 
10,000 men. 

Edward did not arrive until October nor was he King of England at 
this stage. See also below p. 150. 

John of Nevers' death was soon followed by that of Louis on 25 
August. 
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The peace, negotiated by Charles of Anjou, was signed on c. 1 Novem- 
ber and the Crusade embarked 17 days later. Tunis had to pay Charles 
an indemnity, was forced to recognise and add to the old privileges 
of the Kings of Sicily in Tunis and to expel supporters of the Hohen- 
staufen. 
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L; 


The Templars were in possession of Chastel Blanc. See above p. 86 
note 1. 

This may have been Peter of Sevrey, who certainly held the Castellany 
of Tortosa at some time in the last two decades of Templar rule. 


Le Procès des Templiers, II, p. 222. 


This castle belonged to the Hospitallers. See above p. 117 note 2. 
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Page 144 


2. Masyaf was later to be one of the most important fortresses of the 
Isma'ilis, being occupied by them in 1140. 

3. Onthe attempts of the Franks to take Homs, see Richard, Le Comté 
de Tripoli, pp. 17 ff. "T 

4. It was among the places that paid him tribute. Ibn al-Qalanisi, p. 93. 

5. Beirut was taken on 13 May 1110. 

6. Inthe winter of 1110-1 Tancred moved against Aleppo, Shaizar and 
Hama in a successful raid which gained territory and tribute. 

7. He enfoeffed Count Pons of Tripoli with it. Ibn al-Qalanisi, p. 127. 

Page 145 

1. The Hospitallers had acquired the fortress in 1144 - although there 
is no reason for supposing that they personally were garrisoning Crac 
at this time. See Riley-Smith, pp. 55-6, 58, 463-4. 

2. This incident may have occurred in 1164. See Abu Shama, IV, p. 125. 

3. Saladin appeared before the castle in May 1188, but soon realised 
that he had not the force to capture it. Riley-Smith, p. 110. 

4. The Christian sources dated the opening of the siege to 18 February. 
Gestes Chipr., p. 199; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte‘, p. 455; Marino 
Sanuto, p. 224. See also below note 6. 

5. This would be the smalltownship, the bourg, outside the castle. 
Since it contained a Latin church, it must have had some Latin inhab- 
itants. Cart. gen., no's 3278, 3282, 3307. 

6. It seems that other bashuras were also stormed. According to Ibn 
Shaddad (tr. Deschamps, Le Crac des Chevaliers, p. 133) who dated 
the opening of the siege to 19 Rajab (March 3), the ramparts were 
taken on 24 Rajab and three bashuras fell on 21 Rajab, 7 Sha'ban and 
15 Sha'ban respectively. From this it has been deduced that the first 
outworks to fall were the new ones being constructed to the south. 
Cathcart King, pp. 88-92. 

7. Probably Tower 6, the south-western tower of the outer ward. 
Cathcart King, pp. 91-2. For the castle itself, see the magnificent 
work by Deschamps, Le Crac des Chevaliers, passim. 

8. Obviously the inner ward, on its great mound, faced with dressed 


Tughtakin ruled Damascus 1104-28. 
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stone. See Cathcart King, p. 91. 

Presumably the Hospitaller Commander of Tripoli, at this time 
perhaps Renaud of Nanteuil. Cart. gen., no. 3047. 

The Christian sources reported that the castle fell on the 8th, the 
day on which most of 24 Sha'ban would fall. Gestes Chipr., p. 199 ; 
"Ann. de Terre Sainte", p. 455; Marino Sanuto, p. 224. This is 
supported by inscriptions found in the castle. See Deschamps, Le 
Crac des Chevaliers, pp. 146 note 2, 154 note 4, 157 note 2. Ibn 
Shaddad (tr. Deschamps, op. cit., p. 133) reported that the Muslims 
took possession of Crac on 25 Sha ban. 
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l. 


The sending of a false letter supposedly from the Commander of Tripoli 
was also reported by al-Nuwairi (cited by Deschamps, Le Crac des 
Chevaliers, p. 134) but not by Abu'l-Fidā' (p. 153) ; al-'Aini, pp. 
237-8 ; al-Magrizi (tr. Ouatremēre, I B, p. 85). On the Christian 
side it was reported that Baibars took Crac ' à fiance ', which pres- 
umably means by agreement with the garrison. Gestes Chipr., p. 
199 ; Francis Amadi, p. 212. See also ' Eracles ', II, p. 460; ' Ann. 
de Terre Sainte ', p. 455 ; Menko, pp. 555, 557; ' Chron. minor 
Erphord.', p. 209 ; ' Chron. Samp.', p. 101 ; Marino Sanuto, p. 224. 
An account by Bar Hebraeus (The Chronography, p. 448) is very 
inaccurate. It was perhaps because of dubious circumstances surr- 
ounding the surrender of Crac that the Chapter General of the Order 
of St. John laid down in 1283 that no castle was to be surrendered with- 
out the permission of the Castellan's superior and then only after the 
Master and Convent had been informed. This statute seems to have 
given additional force to a custom already practised : in 1250 it was 
known that Templar and Hospitaller Castellans took oaths on relics 
never to surrender their castles. Cart. gen., no. 3844 ; John of 
Joinville, p. 182. 

For the Muslim reconstruction, see Deschamps, Le Crac des Chev- 
aliers, pp. 290-305. 

This castle, at that time in Isma'ili hands, was one upon which the 
Hospitallers laid theoretical claims. In the following May it was to 
be attacked by Baibars. 

Perhaps Peter of Sevrey. See above p. 143 note 2. 
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In 1268 Hugh Revel had regarded Belda as one of his Order's most 
important castles in Syria. Cart. gen., no. 3308 (Vol. IV). It 
must have been reoccupied between 1236 and 1260. 
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l. 


This was perhaps the Hospitaller village of Corveis, near Margat. 
This agreement with Tughtakin was reached in 1110. See Deschamps, 
Le Crac des Chevaliers, p. 115. 


3. Dussaud (p. 100) has suggested that this castle is to be found in the 
Wadi Khalid. 

4. This castle has not been identified. 

Page 148 

1. See above pp. 99-100. 

2. Al-'Aini (p. 242) dated the opening of the siege to 19 Ramadan. 
3. According to ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ' (p. 455), the castle fell on 18 
May. See also Gestes Chipr., p. 199; ' Eracles ', II, p. 460. 

4. Bohemond's Castellan. The Christian sources confirm that Gibelacar 
belonged to the Count of Tripoli. Gestes Chipr., p. 199; ' Eracles', 
II, p. 460. 
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1. Presumably a reference to the standard of the Count of Tripoli. 
The bells of the castle chapel. The Arabs habitually contrasted the 
sound of the bells calling to prayer with the call of the muezzin. 

3. He had paid a war indemnity of 210,000 gold ounces, worth about 
525,000 livres. ' Memoire sur le traite..', p. 465. 

4. Returning from Tunis to Sicily, the Crusader fleet ran into a storm 
at Trapani which did great damage to the French and Italian ships. 

Page 150 

1. Valenia and Maraclea were still in Christian hands. Maraclea was 
governed by its own lords ; Valenia belonged to the Hospitallers. 

2. These would be two different men : the Castellans of Hospitaller 
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Margat and Templar Tortosa . 

Edward's ustadh-dar. The chronology of Edward's Crusade has yet to 
be fully established. Most Christian sources give the date of his arr- 
ival as 9 May. Gestes Chipr., p. 199 ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 
455 ; John Longus, p. 750 ; Marino Sanuto, p. 224. Walter of Guis- 
borough (p. 207) reported that he arrived 15 days before Easter. 

A clear example of the continuing use of pilgrimage terms for the 
Crusade. 

Menko (p. 557), in a rather doubtful anecdote, commented on the aud- 
acity of Prince Bohemond who threatened to resist Baibars to the death 
unless he made peace. 


Page 151 


l. 


2: 
3. 


Montfort was not the only castle in the East possessed by the Teutonic 
Knights ; but it was the only large one. See Hubatsch, passim. 
Presumably the settlement below the castle. See Hubatsch, p. 196. 
Presumably the walls half-way down the steep sides of the ridge upon 
which the main castle was built. See Hubatsch, pp. 188 ff. and Ben- 
venisti, pp. 74 ff. 

The walls may have been recently repaired. On 10 July 1270 the 
Hospitallers permitted the Teutonic Knights to make use of some of 
their lands because of the bad state either of Montfort or of its terr- 
itories - it is not clear which. Cart. gen., no. 3400. 

Of the Christian sources, the writer of the ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ' 
(p. 455) reported that the castle fell on 15 June (seven days after 
the siege began on the 8th), while that of the Gestes Chipr. (p. 199) 
gave 12 June. See also Ann. Jan., IV, p. 142 ; Hermann Altahensis, 
pp. 406-7 ; ' Eracles ', II, p. 460. 

This incident was reported as occurring on 16 June by the writer of 
the Gestes Chipr. (pp. 199-200). Edward of England had not the force 
to challenge Baibars in battle. See also Menko, p. 557. 





Page 152 


1, 
2: 


Its destruction was reported by the writer of ' Eracles' (II, p. 460). 
Baibars' approach was dated to 6 July in ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ' 
(p. 455). 
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3. Hugh of Cyprus and Jerusalem had joined Edward of England in Âcre. 
4. The chief pilot (Amiral) of the Egyptian ships. Al-Maqrizi (tr. 
Quatremére), IB, p. 88 note. 


Page 153 


1. According to the writer of the Gestes Chipr. (p. 199), of the 11 
galleys sent, 9 were wrecked. According to the writer of ' Ann. de 
Terre Sainte ' (p. 455), all 11 were lost ; and according to that of 
' Eracles ' (II, p. 460), 14 were lost. 


Page 154 


1. See below p. 160. 
This is one of a series of treaties made with the Muslims by the Lords 
of Tyre quite independently of the government in Acre. See above 
pp. 89-90, 130 note 1, 133. Others followed the treaty described 
here in 1283 and 1285. A short dissertation on the de Montforts, 
lords of Tyre, by E.H. Jones ( 1968) is to be found in typescript in 
the Library of the Dept. of Medieval History, St. Andrews University. 


Page 155 


1. The writer of the Gestes Chipr. ( p. 200) dated this attack to the beg- 
inning of July ; that of ' Eracles ' (II, p. 461) to 12 July ; that of ' Ann. 
de Terre Sainte ' (pp. 454, 455) to the 20th ; and Marino Sanuto (p. 
224) to 22 June. The first two chronicles confirm that many in the 
Christian army died because of the heat, but there seem to have been 
some who died because of food poisoning. Note the confusion with the 
campaign against Caco in ' Ann. de Terre Sainte' (p. 455), and see 
also Walter of Guisborough (p. 208), in whose account the raid is 
dated to c. 1 August but placed after the attack on Caco. Walter also 
(pp. 207-8) reported that Edward conducted two campaigns to the east 
of Acre. The first, which seems to have taken place early in June, 
reached Nazareth. 


2. For its importance to the Muslims, see above p. 101 note 1. 
3. As soon as he had arrived Edward had sent Reginald Russell, Godfrey 


of Welles and John Le Parker to the Ilkhan Abaghà. Liber Ant. Leg., 
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p. 143; ' Eracles ', II, p. 461. See Florence of Worcester, II, p. 
217 ; Nicholas Trivet, p. 284 ; Marino Sanuto, p. 224. 


For the identification of Samarghani as Samghar, see d'Ohsson, p. 461. 


The attack on Caco took place late in November. ' Eracles ' (Il, p. 
461) and Marino Sanuto(p. 224), 23 November ; Gestes Chipr. (pp.. 
200-1), 24 November ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte' (p. 455), 29 Novem- 
ber. The Christians raided Turkman encampments and made off with 
many head of cattle ; but only the writer of the Gestes Chipr. (loc. 
cit.) confirmed that they withdrew from the siege of Caco itself bec- 
ause they feared the advance of Muslim armies. See also Walter of 
Guisborough, p. 208 ; Flores Hist., III, p. 23, in which several 
raids seem to have been confused ; Francis Amadi, p. 212 ; Chron. 
Mailros, pp. 217-8, the writer of which reported that the raid on 
Caco was planned to coincide with the inhabitants' annual feast. 


Page 157 


i 


According to the account in ' Eracles' (II, p. 461), Baibars told 
Charles wryly that if so many Christians could not take a house - by 
which he meant Caco - then they would not take a land. See also Marino 
Sanuto, p. 224. The exchange of embassies clearly demonstrates 
Charles’ growing interest in the Holy Land. 

Presumably the Masters of the Temple and the Hospital. 


Page 158 


l. 


Though they did not mention the jousting, the writers of ' Eracles ' 
(II, p. 462) and ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ' (p. 455) confirmed the date 
and commented on the size of the Mamluke army. See also Marino 
Sanuto, p. 224. The treaty was mentioned by Walter of Guisborough, 
p. 210 ; ' Ann. Plac. Gib.', p. 557, in which it was added that tribute 
was paid to Baibars of one pesant per head of the population ; ' Ann. 

S. Rud. Salis.', p. 799 ; Menko, p. 558 (where he wrongly gave the 
date of 24 May) ; Florio Bustron, p. 115. 

This may be a reference to Marseillais merchants, who shared a 
quarter in Acre with others from southern France and had their own 
privileges. Alternatively, it could refer to a force from Marseilles 
serving in the East, perhaps on behalf of Charles of Anjou. 
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Page 159 


1. Edward did not die but recovered from his wounds. See below note 3. 

2. The account in Menko (p. 558) reflected Edward's anger at the treaty. 

3. The attempt on Edward's life seems to have taken place on 18 June. 
' Eracles ', II, p. 462; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte", p. 455; Marino Sanuto, 
p. 225. Thomas Wykes (p. 250) dated it to 17 June. Walter of Guis- 
borough (p. 208) wrote that it occurred on the evening of Thursday in 
the Octave of Pentecost (i.e. 16 June). The friendship of the Emir of 
Ramla and the servant-assassin sent by him was mentioned by William 
of Tripoli (pp. 587-8) and Walter of Guisborough (pp. 208-10), al- 
though the latter called him the Emir of Jaffa. The presence of the 
dragoman or interpreter is confirmed by William of Tripoli (loc.cit ) 
and the writer of the Gestes Chipr. (p. 201). The servant, who had 
entered his service and may indeed have feigned conversion to Chr- 
istianity, tried to murder Edward with a poisoned knife ; but Edward, 
although wounded, killed his assailant. His wound was healed by an 
English doctor who persuaded his companions to cut away the edges of 
the wound after an antidote given by the Master of the Temple - ' Chron. 
Han.' (p. 464) mentioned the Master of the Hospital - had failed. 
This antidote appears to have consisted of a precious stone ground up 
and mixed in a drink. The famous story of Eleanor sucking the blood 
out of her husband's wound is not found in contemporary reports. It 
seems indeed that she was sent weeping out of his room while the final 
drastic remedy was tried. In the fourteenth century, however, John 
Longus (p. 856) mentioned that Otto of Granson had sucked Edward's 
wound. See the sources above and also Ann. Jan., IV, pp. 134-6 ; 
' Chron. Han.', p. 464 ; Nicholas Trivet, p. 277 ; Flores Hist., III, 
pp. 23-4 ; Thomas Wykes, pp. 248-51 ; William Rishanger, pp. 69- 
70 ; William of Nangis, I, p. 240 ; Hayton (Hetoum ), p. 228 ; Chron. 
Mailros, pp..219-21 ; Primat, p. 84. 

4. For the lands of Rudolph of Habsburg, see map in Schulte, VIII, p. 587. 
The Arabic version cannot be identified. 


Page 160 


1. Presumably the Castellum, a fortress and royal residence lying 
against the northern walls of the twelfth century city which had now 
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been enclosed by the suburb of Montmusart to the north. Part of it 
may survive in the Turkish walls of the Burj al-Kamandur of Acre. 


2. This incident seems to have taken place in 1272. See RoOhricht, 
Geschichte, p. 960 note 3, in which the account of al-'Aini (pp. 
248-9) is analysed. 

3. Oliver of Termes died on 12 August 1274. ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', 
p. 456 (according to another redaction (p. 455) he died in 1273). 

4. He had arrived in Acre on 8 April 1273 with a contingent of 25 knights 
and 100 crossbowmen paid for by the King of France. ' Eracles ', II, 
p. 463 ; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', p. 456. 

Page 161 

1. This castle belonged to the Patriarch of Antioch and therefore to the 
Church and the Pope. See above p. 126 note 2. 

2. See above p. 126. 

3. Presumably Frederick of Swabia, who was received in triumph by 
Bohemond of Antioch while on the Third Crusade. Sicard of Cremona, 
p. 611. See Itiner. peregr., pp. 302-3. 

4. For the Patriarchal treasures only a short time after this, see the 
inventory in Cart. gen., no. 1336. The revenues of the Patriarchs 
were deposited in the castle in 1212. Innocent III, Opera, CCXVI, 
col. 698. 

5. See Itiner. peregr., pp. 302-3, in which account the city of Antioch 
and the fortresses were handed over to Frederick. 

6. The Patriarch may have produced the diploma from the Caliph 'Umar 
which had confirmed the possession of the castle by the Patriarchs 
of Antioch. See above p. 126. 

Page 162 

1. William had become a widower. He renounced the Castellany to 


become a monk and left the office to his father Bastard, who quarr- 
elled with the Emir of Shughr-Bakas. Raids and counter raids took 
place and the garrison went so far as to act as guides for the Mongols 
during their invasion of 1271. Bastard asked the Emir of Saone to 
intercede with the Egyptians for him. He was sent to Baibars, who 


imprisoned him in Damascus. It seems that the monk William resumed 
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control of the castle. Cahen, La Syrie du Nord, p. 717. 
2. For this reference, see Vol. 1 p. 233. 


Page 163 


l. He died on 11 March. ' Eracles ', Il, p. 466; ' Ann. de Terre Sainte ', 
p. 456. 

2. Hugh was Bohemond VI's first cousin. See above p. 129 note 2. 

3. Hugh claimed the Regency as nearest relative of the fourteen year 
old Bohemond VII. But the Regency was given to Bohemond's mother, 
Sibyl, who named the Bishop of Tortosa as her bailli. The young 
Bohemond went to Armenia under the protection of his uncle, King 
Leo III, and Hugh found no support in Tripoli. Gestes Chipr., p. 202. 
See also Bar Hebraeus, The Chronography, p. 453 (who believed that 
Hugh was made Regent) ; ' Eracles ', II, pp. 466-7. 

4. Al-Nasir Yusuf was driven from Aleppo by the Mongols in 1260 and 
Laodicea seems to have been wholly in Frankish hands by 1262. Cart. 
gen., no. 3022. 

5. For this treaty, see below p. 165. 

6. In other words, he was acting on behalf of the Regent and bailli of 
Tripoli. 

7. Presumably the Burj al-Qasab, north of Laodicea. See Dussaud, 
Map IX, A 3. 


Page 164 


1. Hamo l'Estrange, an Englishman whom she had married in 1272. He 
had been one of Edward's companions on Crusade. On Isabel's notor- 
ious inchastity, see Runciman, III, pp. 342-3. 

2. The Templars were politically opponents of Hugh and at this time 
were supporting the claims of Maria of Antioch to the throne of Jer- 
usalem. Their intransigeance contributed to the decision of Hugh to 
leave the mainland and retire to Cyprus in 1276. For an earlier 
treaty between Beirut and local Muslim rulers, see ' Deux chartes ', 
pp. 7-14. 

3. The Patriarch of Jerusalem, Thomas Agni of Lentino, who was also 
Bishop of Acre and Papal Legate. See ' Eracles ', II, p. 462; 'Ann. 
de Terre Sainte ', p. 456 ; Hotzelt, pp. 220-6. 
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Page 165 


1. 


He was met presumably by Hugh and Sibyl. The young Bohemond 
was in Armenia, where he was to remain until 1277. See above p. 
163 note 3. 

This was to be a yearly tribute. See al-Maqrizi (tr. Quatremère), 
IB; p. 125. 


Page 166 


Le 


From its position in this list between Dargous and Kafr Dubbin, it is 
clear that this is Balmis (Cavea Belmys) in the Principality of Antioch 
and not a location in the Kingdom of Armenia. See also above p. 115 
note 11 and Vol. 1 p. 229. 

Early in 1277 Baibars had campaigned in the north and had won a bloody 
victory against the Mongols near Albistan. But receiving little support 
in the area and hearing that Abagha was approaching, he was forced 

to withdraw. It may be because of this that the Christians believed 
that he had been defeated. ' Eracles', II, p. 480 ; Hayton (Hetoum ), 
pp. 179-82, 308-10 ; William of Nangis, I, p. 251. 
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l. 


This incident must have occurred during the campaign in the north in 
1277. See above p. 166 note 2. 


Page 168 


l. 


See also the antidote administered to Edward of England, p. 159 note 3. 
27 Muharram was a Muslim Friday. If Thursday is to be taken as the 
correct day of the week, then his death occurred in the afternoon of 
Thursday 26 Muharram, which would give the afternoon of Thursday 

1 July. Both Abu'l-Fida' (p. 155) and al-Maqrizi (tr. Quatremere, 

I B, p. 150) dated his death to 27 Muharram, the latter reporting that 
it took place after sunset. The writer of ' Eracles ' (II, pp. 467, 480) 
gave two dates : 25 May 1275 and 1277. 

15 Muharram was a Muslim Sunday. 
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14 Muharram was a Muslim Saturday. 
See above note 2. 


Page 169 


i. 


The Christian writers had heard that Baibars was poisoned. Gestes 
Chipr., pp. 208-9 ; Hayton (Hetoum ), pp. 179-82, 308-10. The 
writer of ' Eracles ' (II, p. 480) reported that Baibars had been 
wounded in the campaign in the north and that his wounds caused an 
internal ailment that led to his death. Bar Hebraeus (The Chronogr- 
aphy, pp. 458-9) had heard a similar tale - that he had been wounded 
in the anus by an arrow - but he rejected it in favour of the report 
that he had been poisoned by Badr al-Din Bilik. 

See above p. 168 note 2. 
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Title. Cf. EI (i), I, pp. 244-5. 
* Arafa, day of, 27 
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9 Dhu'-Hijja, an address to the pilgrims is traditionally given. EI, I, p. 604. 
Atabek, see Faris al-Din Uqtay al-Salihi in Index personarum 
The chief emir and commander-in-chief of the Mamluke army, ranking only beneath the 
naib al-saltana (q.v.). See Ayalon (ii), III, pp. 58-9. EI, I, pp. 731-2. 
Bahriya, 22, 29, 33, 40, 41, 44, 63, 74, 81, 154, 169 
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of al-Rauda in the Nile. Their name is now thought to derive from the fact that they were recruited 
from slaves imported from ‘overseas’ and not from their river castle. See M. M. Ziada, ‘The Mamluk 
Sultans to 1293’, pp. 735-58; Ayalon, ‘Le Régiment Bahriya’. El, I, pp. 945-8. 
Bāshūra, 76, 77, 92, 93, 145, 151, 207, 214, 238 
A barbican in the most general sense of the word, corresponding to any advanced line of defence. 
See Cathcart King, ‘Le Krak des Chevaliers’, p. 90. For the correspondence of this term to barbican, 
cf. Translation, p. 93, and Gestes Chipr., pp. 179-80. 
Bi, 81 
Turkish title, ‘lord’. Also Beg, Bey etc. Cf. EI, I, p. 1159. 
Bunduqdar, 80, 86, 89, 136 
Bearer of ‘the jarwa containing the arbalest balls used by the sultan', or one who, in the ‘military 
parade, carries the parasol with the golden ball which is the symbol of royalty'. SEM (iii), pp. 
Ixv, xcvii. 
Dawadar/duwaidar, 75, 78, 150, 162, 164, 165 
Supervisor of the Mamluke chancery. Ayalon, III, pp. 62-3; SEM, pp. lvii-lviii. EI, I (ii), p. 172. 
Dihliz, 2, 16, 22, 23, 25, 29, 43, 57, 68, 69, 71, 72, 89, 102, 116, 135, 145 
The principal tent or pavilion in a Mamluke camp, in which the sultan held audiences and gave 
judgments. It can be used loosely for an administrative headquarters. 
Dinars, Frankish imitations of, (Tyrian dinars — Saracen besants), 192, 219 
Dirhams, Frankish imitations of, 192 
Emir ‘alam, 73 
In command of the sultan’s tablkhana or military band. SEM, pp. liv, lxiii. 
Emir jandar, 27, 33, 59, 70, 73, 81,91 
deputy (nà'ib), 69, 82 
Commanded the door-keepers and esquires and shared responsibilities for the post. He was in 
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(iii) Gaudefroy-Demombynes, ‘La Syrie à l'époque des Mamlouks'. 
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charge of the zaradkhana which served both as an arsenal and a prison. This, one of the most 
important offices under the Ayyubids, declined under the Mamlukes. Ayalon, III, pp. 63-4; SEM, 
pp. lix-Ix. 

Emir majlis, 20, 81, 138 
Chief of protocol at the sultan’s court. Ayalon, III, p. 69. 

Emir silah, 82, 89 
Armbearer of the sultan, in command of those Mamlukes known as the silah-dariya. Ayalon, III, 
p. 60. 

Faddan, 104, 112 
A variable measurement of land linked, like the European carrucate, to the performance of a 
plough team. 

Faqih, 25, 27, 75 
Specialist in religious law. EI, I (ii), p. 756. 

Faqir, 75 
In mystic terminology, ‘a man who lived for the Lord alone, totally rejecting personal possessions 
and resigning himself to the will of God’. EI, II, p. 756. 

Fedawi, 159 
Among the Nizari Ismafilis, it was used of those members who risked their lives to assassinate the 
enemies of the sect. EI (Fidā'ī), Il, p. 882. Used generally of those who undertook similar missions. 

Ghazi, 22 
One who took part in a ghazwa or raid against the infidels. Later became a title of honour reserved 
for those who distinguished themselves in the ghazwa. EI, II, pp. 1043-4. 

Hajib, 77, 104, 131, 157, 160 
*Chamberlain'. Baibars introduced this office into the Mamluke court. It became customary for 
there to be 5 hujjab, of whom the chief, the Hajib al-hujjab, was an Emir of a Thousand and a 
military judge who also settled law-suits concerning igtā's (q.v.). Ayalon, IIl, pp. 60, 69; Poliak, 
Feudalism, pp. 14-15. 

Halqa, 70, 71, 74, 138, 152 
A main component of the Mamluke army, consisting of soldiers who were rewarded with igtā's 
(q.v.). It was commanded by the great emirs. Ayalon, II, pp. 448-59; SEM, pp. xxxii-iv. 

‘Id al-Adha, 155 
‘Feast of the victims/offerings', celebrated on 10 Dhu'l-Hijja, the day on which pilgrims make 
sacrifice in the valley of Mina. 

‘Id al-Fitr, 20, 24, 92 
Festival of the ‘breaking’ of the Fast of Ramadan, celebrated on 1 Shawwal. 

Iqta‘, 1, 33, 65, 73, 84, 88, 95, 97, 109, 120 
A conditional grant of land or revenue, increasingly the condition for which was military service. 
Poliak, Feudalism, pp. 18-31; EI, II (i), pp. 461-3. 

Isfahsillari, 84 
Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary, sipah-salar ‘general of an army’. See also Ibn al-Qalànisi, 
p. 114, n. 1. 

Isma'ilis, see Index personarum 
Cf. M. G. S. Hodgson, The Order of the Assassins; B. Lewis, ‘The Isma'ilites and the Assassins’. 
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Jamdari, 22, 94, 145, 169 
Keepers of the sultan's wardrobe. Many, but not all, belonged to the corps of the sultan's 
bodyguards and retinue. Cf. EI, II, p. 421. 
Jund, 70 
Troops who were in the sultan’s service, without being his freemen, Poliak, Feudalism, pp. 2 ff.; 
EI, II, p. 601. 
Kätib al-darj al-sharif, 104, 158 
A secretary who wrote out the documents of state. See SEM, pp. Ixx-Ixxi. 
Katib al-insha’, 14, 29 
A clerk in the diwan al-insha’, perhaps the most important governmental office, the chancellery of 
state. 
Khatib, 112 
One who gives the address in the mosque — usually the conductor of the Friday prayer at which 
he preached. EI, II (ii), p. 928. 
Khazindar, 73, 75, 80, 112, 121, 125, 143, 169 
The sultan's treasurer. See Ayalon, III, p. 62. 
Khutba, 37, 94 
The sermon delivered during the course of the Muslim Friday service. It contains a prayer in which 
it is customary to mention the ruling sovereign. EI, II (ii), pp. 980-3. 
Laqab, 32 
The ‘title of honour' in Muslim nomenclature. By this time a sovereign was nearly always known 
by his lagab. 
Maidan, 166, 168 
Steingass, Persian-English Dictionary, ‘an open field without buildings; an arena, parade-ground'. 
Makkük, 104 
A dry measure of varying magnitude. 
Maramma, 21 
Type of ship. Cf. vol. 1, p. 220. 
Mihmandar, 13 
emir mihmandar, 57, 81 
received foreign embassies on the sultan’s behalf. SEM, p. lxii. 
Mihrab, 105 
The semi-circular niche in the mosque; the heart of the mosque, in which the gibla (direction of 
Mecca) is marked. EI, III (i), pp. 485-90. 
Muezzin, 169 
The public crier in the mosque of the hours of prayer. 
Mufadana tax, 104 
Cf. above faddan. 
Mufradi, 76 
Dozy, Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes, ‘sous les sultans mamlouks, des personnes qui faisaient 
partie de la halqa et qui étaient distincts des jundis et des mamlouks’. 
Munkar and Nakir, 37 
The two angels ‘who examine and . . . punish the dead in their tombs’. EI, III, pp. 724-5. 
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Musattah, 19 
Type of ship. Cf. vol. 1, p. 220. 
Musta‘riba, 94 
‘Arabicised’. 
Nā'ib (nā'ib al-saltana), 10, 12, 23, 24, 25, 30, 31, 45, 47, 49, 51, 52, 53, 55, 56, 57, 66, 67, 69, 80, 
82, 83, 95, 98, 105, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 117, 118, 120, 128, 133, 146, 160, 163, 169 
‘Substitute, delegate'. Representative of the sultan in his temporary absence, or permanently 
deputising for him in the government of a province. SEM, pp. lv-lvi. 
Qadi, 1, 14, 24, 25, 27, 29, 47, 49, 50, 60, 64, 65, 73, 74, 75, 104, 106, 107, 108, 112, 134, 150, 
161 
Grand Qadi, 1, 27, 78, 82, 92, 110 
*The judge who, according to the theory of Muslim law, was to decide all cases involving questions 
of civil and criminal law’. EI, II, pp. 606-7. On the powers of the ordinary jurisdiction of the qadi, 
see E. Tyan, Histoire de l'organisation judicaire, pp. 100-429. 
A Grand Qadi supervised subordinate judges. 
Qumiz, 95, 166, 167, 168 
Turkish drink of soured mare's milk. EI, II, p. 1116. 
Rabad, 51, 52, 54, 69, 96, 145, 151 
Corresponded to the Frankish ‘bourg’ or township beneath the walls of a castle. 
Sakina, 168 
From the Hebrew shakina, where it means ‘the presence of God, in a purely spiritual sense, 
sometimes made clear by a sign like fire'. EI, IV, p. 78. 
Sanjaq emirs, 73, 74 
Standard bearers of the sultan, from sanjaq ‘flag, standard, banner'. EI, IV, pp. 148-50. 
Shahid, 55 
*Witness, martyr'. One martyred while fighting in the jihad (holy war). The term is used in a wide 
sense of those who died during the course of such a war. 
Shahid al-khizana, 150 
A notary in the diwan al-khizana — a department concerned with store-houses. 
Silah-dar, 72, 81, 82, 84, 95, 137, 145, 162, 166 
Armour bearers of the sultan. See Ayalon, I, p. 214; EI, IV, p. 424; also emir silah above. 
Tawashi, 11, 29, 32, 36, 37 
*Eunuch'. Also a military rank in the bodyguard. EI, IV, p. 704; Ayalon, II, pp. 464-7; Gibb, 
‘Armies of Saladin’, p. 309, n. 31. 
*Ulama', 35, 77, 103, 110 
*Canonists and theologians . . . Asa body they were thought to voice the Agreement of the Muslim 
people, that agreement being the foundation of Islam'. EI, IV, p. 994. 
Ūgīya, 149 
‘An ounce’. 
Ustādh-dār, 32, 121, 155 
Ustadh al-dar al-‘aliya, 82, 127 
Paymaster of the Mamlukes and director of the kitchen, servants and the expenses of the 
household. The variant ustadh al-dar al-‘aliya was the title later given to the officer charged with 
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the direction of the diwan al-mufrad or with the control of i 
th 
Ayalon 1i, po» 51:2; SEM, pp: bic. of the revenues of a sultan or emir. 
Vizier, 24, 27, 36, 46, 67, 87 
One of the most important officers, in charge of finance and the secretariat of state. The office 
was not held by a Mamluke emir until 1294. SEM, pp. Ixvi ff.; Ayalon, III, p. 61. 
Wagf, 112, 133 | 
The most general definition of waqf is that it was a property exploited in theory for the profit of 
God, although its revenues were enjoyed by men. Thus its revenues were normally used for pious 
and charitable purposes. See E. Tyan, Histoire de l'organisation judicaire, pp. 376 ff. 
Wulat al-birr, 163 
‘Charity commissioners’. Cf. Ibn Wäsil, (Shayyal), III, pp. 135, 163. 
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INDEX PERSONARUM 


The following abbreviations are used: 


C.  caliph K. king 

E. emperor P. prince 
H.  Hospitaller S.  sultan 
b.  ibn(sonof) T.  Templar 
bp. bishop n.  governor/lieutenant 
C. count p.  patriarch 
cast. castellan g. gādī 

e. emir I. ruler 

f. faqih s. — shaikh 
ilkh. ilkhan w. writer 
kh. khān 


Abaghā, Mongol ilkh., 137, 158, 166, 242, 247 

Abbasids, 38. See also individual caliphs. 

‘Abd al-Rahmān b. Muhammad, w., 47 

Abraham, 64 

Abu Ahmad ‘Abdallah al-Musta'sim bi'llàh, Abbasid C., 34, 37, 178, 187 

Abü Huraira, 107 

Abü Khiras, e., 169 

Abu'l-'Abbas al-Maghribi, 160 

Abu'l-Manàgqib, n. Tripoli, 113-4 

Abu'l-Muzaffar b. al-Jauzī, w., 6, 24 

Abü Shäma, w., 31 

Abū Ya‘la Hamza b. Asad al-Tamimi, see Ibn al-Qalanisi 

al-‘Adil Abū Bakr b. Najm al-Din Ayyub, Saif al-Din, S. Egypt, 48, 51-2, 61, 65, 98, 107, 109, 211, 
220 

al-‘Adil Abu Bakr II, Saif al-Din, S. Egypt, 48, 62, 98, 198, 202 

al-‘Adil Nir al-Din Mahmüd al-Shahid, see Nur al-Din 

al-Afdal ‘Ali, r. Damascus, regent Egypt, 48, 98 

Afdal al-Din al-Khünaji, q. Egypt, 27 

al-Afdal b. Amir al-Juyush, S. Egypt, 114 

Ahmad al-Shaqifi, al-Shihāb, 109 

Ahmad b. Isma'īl al-Zayyat, 37 

Ahmad b. Marwan, 119, 225 

Aibak, al-Mu‘izz ‘Izz al-Din, S. Egypt, 63, 190 

Aimery, p. Antioch, 227 
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‘ala’ al-Din Aidakin al-Bunduqdar al-Salihi, e., 80, 86, 89, 136 
‘Ala’ al-Din Aidakin al-Shihabi, e., 89 

‘Ala’ al-Din Aidughdi, e., silah-dar, 95, 137-8 

‘Ala’ al-Din, brother of the Duwaidar, e., 81 

‘Ala’ al-Din al-Hajj Taibars al-Zahiri, emir jandar, 56, 59, 81, 116 
‘Ala’ al-Din ‘Ali al-Tunkuzi, e., 81 

‘Ala’ al-Din b. al-Qadi, e., 128 

‘Ala’ al-Din Kai-Qobad, see Kai-Qobad 

‘Ala’ al-Din Kundughdi al-Hubaishi, e., 81 

‘Ala’ al-Din Kundughdi al-Zahiri, emir majlis, 81, 138 
‘Ala’ al-Din Kushtughdi al-Shamsi, e., 82 

al*Alā'ī, emir majlis, 20 

‘Alam al-Din al-Hisni, e., 106 

‘Alam al-Din Sanjar, n. emir jandar, 69, 82 

‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Azkashi, e., 81 

‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Bashqirdi, e., n. Homs, 83 

‘Alam al-Din Sanjar b. Haidar, 127 

‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Halabi al-Kabir al-Salihi, e., 73-4, 80 
‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Hamawi, e., 106 

‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Hilli al-Ghazzawi, e., 82 

‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Masrüri, known as al-Khayyät, e. hajib, 77 
‘Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Sairafi al-Zahiri, e. 81 

‘Alam al-Din Tardaj al-Amadi, e., 81 

‘Albano, c. of’, see Raoul Grosparmi 

Alexander, IV, Pope, 200, 230, 236 

Alexius I, Byzantine E., 226 

‘Ali al-Bakka’, s., 75 

‘Alī al-Majnün, s., 75-6 

*Ali al-Shahrazüri, e., 58-9 

‘Ali b. Abi Bakr al-Harawi al-Sa’ih, w., 64 

‘Ali b. Abi Talib, Orthodox C., 193 

‘Ali b. ‘Alim, s., 76 

*Ali of Herat, 203 

Alice, Princess of Antioch, 226-7 

Alphonse, c. Poitiers and Toulouse, 140, 179, 188 
Alphonso X, K. Castile, 83, 132, 210 

Alphonso-Jordan, c. Toulouse, 223 

Amalric, K. Jerusalem, 61, 189, 194, 202 

Amalric of Nesle, p. Jerusalem, 195 

al-Amjad b. al-‘Adil, 112 

Andrew, Lord of Vitré, 183 

Anno of Sangerhausen, Master of Teutonic Knights, 192 
Antartüs (Tortosa), T. cast. of, 143, 146-7, 241 
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Antioch, Patriarchs of, 124, 126, 161, 223, 229-30, 245. See also individual Patriarchs 
Princes of, 45, 118-20, 223, 225-6, 229. See also individual Princes 

Arjarz the Armenian, 118-9, 225 

Armand of Périgord, T. Master, 175, 221 

Armenians, see Armenia in /ndex locorum 

Arsüf (Arsur), Lords of, 129. See also individual Lords 

al-As'ad Sharaf al-Din al-Fà'izi, q., 24, 134 

al-Ashraf Muzaffar al-Din Musa, r. Damascus, 61-2, 97, 109 

al-Ashraf Muzaffar al-Din Musa, r. Homs, 50 

Asil al-Din Khwaja Imam, q., 49 

*Askūsinā, K. of (European leader of the Crusade against Tunis), 140 

Assassins, see Isma‘ilis 

Atabek, the, see Faris al-Din Uqtày 

*Aun al-Din Qilij, 70 

Auvergne, c. of, 217 

Aybeg, see Aibak 

Ayyubids, 170, 180, 192-3, 198, 208. See also individual rulers 

al- Aziz Muhammad, r. Aleppo, 127, 230 

al- Aziz ‘Uthman, S. Egypt, 48, 98, 107, 195 


Badr al-Din, Grand q. Egypt, 25, 27 

Badr al-Din al-Atabiki, e., 106 

Badr al-Din Baisarī al-Shamsi al-Salihi, e., 73, 75, 80, 87, 108, 112, 125, 151 

Badr al-Din Baktash al-Fakhri, emir silah, 82, 89 

Badr al-Din Baktüt Bajka al-‘Azizi al-Rümi, e., 82, 110 

Badr al-Din Bilik al-Aidamuri al-Salihi, e., 57, 81, 87, 91-2, 116, 214 

Badr al-Din Bilik al-Ashrafi al-Zahiri, e., khazindar, n. Damascus, 73, 75, 80, 93, 112, 121, 125-6, 
143, 169, 248 

Badr al-Din Daldarm al-Yaruqi, e., 70 

Badr al-Din Muhammad Bi b. Husam al-Din Baraka Khan, 8i 

Badr al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Aziz, hajib, 131, 157 

Badr al-Din al-Waziri, e., 81 

Baha’ al-Din b. al-Jumaizi, f., 27 

Baha’ al-Din Ya'qüb al-Shahrazüri, e., 82 

Baha’ al-Din Zuhair, q., katib al-insha’, 14 

Baibars, S. Egypt, 22, 29, 43-169 passim, 172, 192-3, 196, 198-201, 203, 205-6, 208-9, 212-6, 218-9, 
221, 228, 230-2, 236, 239, 241, 243, 245, 247-8 

Baidara, Mongol general, 41 

Baisari, e., jamdar, 169 

Bajka al"Alā'ī, 155 

Baldwin I, K. Jerusalem, 60, 119, 193, 202, 223, 226 

Baldwin II, K. Jerusalem, 60, 64, 119, 202, 226 

Baldwin III, K. Jerusalem, 61, 202, 227 
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Baldwin IV, K. Jerusalem, 197, 202 

Baldwin of St. George, 235 

Balian of Ibelin, Lord of Arsüf, 198 

Balian/Barisanus, Lord of Yubnā and al-Ramla, 202 

Balian of Ibelin, Lord of Yubna and al-Ramla, 61, 202 

Baraka, K., 158, 196 

Bardi, kh., Khwarizmian, 2 

Bartholomew, bp. Antartūs, 246 

Bartholomew Tirel, Marshal of Antioch, 229 

Barwänah, the, 155 

Bastard, cast. Hisn al-Qusair, 245 

Bazwaj, 115 

Berke Khan, see al-Sa‘id Nasir al-Din 

Bertrand, c. Tripoli, 114-5, 144, 222-3 

Bohemond I (Maimun), P. Antioch, 118-9, 225-6 

Bohemond II (Maimūn), P. Antioch, 119-20, 226-7 

Bohemond III, P. Antioch, 120, 161, 227, 245 

Bohemond IV (Le Sire), P. Antioch, c. Tripoli, 120, 227, 231, 236 

Bohemond V (Sadi), P. Antioch, c. Tripoli, 83, 120, 163 

Bohemond VI, P. Antioch, c. Tripoli, 50, 83, 115-6, 120-6, 128-9, 146, 148-9, 150, 163, 223, 231, 
240-1, 246 

Bohemond VII, c. Tripoli, 163, 246-7 

Boniface of Calamandracen, H. Grand Commander, 234 


Catalans, 132 
Caesarea, Lords of, 218, 220 
Seneschal of, 205 
Viscount of, 205 
Cecilia of Jerusalem, 226 
Charles I of Anjou, K. Sicily, 36, 68, 130-1, 156, 158, 188, 205, 232-4, 237, 243 
Clement IV, Pope, 131, 233 
Conrad IV, E., K. Jerusalem, 39, 171, 189, 234 
Conradin, K. Jerusalem, 131, 189, 199, 2324 
Constance, Princess of Antioch, 227 
Cordate, 235 
Cyprus, regency of, 232 
throne of, 231 


Dahhak b. Jandal, chief of the Wadi al-Taim, 110 
Damascenes, see Damascus in Index locorum 
al-Danishmand, see Malik-Ghazi 

Diya’ al-Din, Qaimari e., 4 

Dominicans, 177 

Dugāg b. Täj al-Daula Tutush, 45 
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Edward, the Lord, Later K. England, 140-1, 150, 159, 236-7, 241-2, 244, 246 
Crusade of, 241-4, 246-7 
dragoman of, 244 
ustadh-dar of, 241 

Egypt, Sultans of, 25, 32. See also individual Sultans 

Egyptians, see Egypt in Index locorum 

Eleanor of Castile, wife of Edward of England, 159, 244 

Embriaci, Lords of Jubail, 216 

Erard, c. Brienne, 183 

Erard of Siveray, 183 

Eschiva, Lady of Tiberias, 194 

al-Fadil, q., w., 161 

Fakhr al-Din al-‘Aidani, 109 

Fakhr al-Din al-Tunba’ al-Fa’izi, e., 89, 138 

Fakhr al-Din al-Tunba’ al-Himsi, e., 81, 87 

Fakhr al-Din Ayāz al-Muqri', e., hājib, 104, 147, 157, 160 

Fakhr al-Din b. Jalban, 150 

Fakhr al-Din b. Luqman, q., katib al-insha’, 29, 36-7 

Fakhr al-Din lyas Jirkis, 97, 109 

Fakhr al-Din ‘Uthman b. al-Malik al-Mughith, e., 81 

Fakhr al-Din Yusuf b. Shaikh al-Shuyukh, e., vizier Egypt, 10-2, 15-7, 21-2, 26, 63, 180, 182 
brother of, 180 

Fakhr al-Mulk ‘Ammar, 1134 

Faris Uqtay, Mamluke general, 32, 34, 63, 187, 190 

Faris al-Din Ugtāy al-Salihi, the Atabek, 43, 70, 74, 80, 87, 90, 94-6, 104, 108, 133, 150, 192 

Fath al-Din Ahmad, 88 

Fath al-Din b. al-Qaisarani, al-Sadr, katib al-darj al-sharif, 157-8 

Fatima, 193 

Fatimids, 193. See also individual Caliphs 

Fernando Sanchez, Infant of Aragon, 234-5 

Foucaud of Merle, 183 

Franciscans, 215 

Frederick, Duke of Swabia, 161, 245 

Frederick II, E., 9-10, 37, 39, 61-2, 107, 131, 171-8, 189, 196, 199, 234 
Crusade of, 190, 202 

Friars Minor, Order of, see Franciscans 

Fulk, K. Jerusalem, 47, 60-1, 109, 115, 202, 213, 220-1, 227 


Genoese, 90, 191, 201, 213, 225 

Geoffrey of Sargines, 187-8, 192-3, 199, 201, 217, 233, 235 
Geoffrey, son of George, 203 

Gerard of Pinkeney, cast. Jaffa, 68, 204-5, 208, 221 

Gerard of Ridefort, T. Master, 195 

Germans, see Germany in /ndex locorum 
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Godfrey of Bouillon, Advocate of the Holy Sepulchre, 60, 106, 118, 202 
Godfrey of Welles, 242 
Greeks, 189, 227 
Greek Orthodox, 187, 218 
p. Antioch, 223 
Gregory X, Pope, 233 
Guillaume, see William 
Gümüshtigin Ghäzi, r. Sebastia, 120 
Guy, 179-80 
Guy, c. Flanders, 140 
Guy of Basainville, T., 191 
Guy of Ibelin, constable of Cyprus, 231 
Guy of Ibelin, c. Jaffa, 107, 220 


Habs, 58 

al-Hafiz ‘Abd al-Majīd al-‘Ubaidi, Fatimid C. Egypt, 109 

Haifa, Lord of, 175 

al-Hakim, Abbasid C., 198 

Hamo l'Estrange, 164, 246 

Hanbalites of Damascus, 92 

Haymarus Monachus, p. Jerusalem, 176 
Hebron, canons of, 203 


| 
1 
: 
Gervase of Basoches, Lord of Tiberias, 45-6, 1934 
| 
f 


Henry of Antioch, 199, 231 
Henry I, K. Cyprus, 129, 231 
Herluin, 225 
Hetoum I, K. Armenia, 86, 127, 212, 229-30 
Hibat Allāh b. Abi'l-Zuhr b. Hashish, Mu‘in al-Din, 24 
Hisham b. ‘Abd Manaf Abū ‘Abd al-Mutallib, 48 
Hisn ‘Akkar, cast. of, 240 
Hisn al-Akräd (Crac des Chevaliers), H. cast. of, 117, 224 
Hospitallers, 5-6, 54, 58, 83, 95-6, 98, 103-4, 116-7, 128, 133, 139, 145-7, 171, 173-7, 179, 181-6, 
190, 193, 198-200, 204, 207-8, 210-4, 216-9, 222-4, 230-1, 235-41 
Commander of Mont Pélerin, 222 
Commander of Tripoli, 239 
Drapier, 186 
Grand Commanders, 171, 198, 217, 234 
See also individual Masters and officers 
Hugh, c. Brienne, 129, 231-2 
Hugh I, K. Cyprus, 231 
Hugh II, K. Cyprus, 55, 129, 199, 219, 231-2 
Hugh III, K. Cyprus, K. Jerusalem, 129-30, 152-3, 157, 163-5, 217, 231-3, 242, 246-7 
Hugh of Monlos, T. Marshal, 175 
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Hugh of Trichâtel, Lord of Conflans, 183 

Hugh Revel, H. Master, 54, 87, 96, 104, 146-7, 215-6, 230, 240, 243-4 

Hulagu, Mongol ilkh., 41, 68, 116, 203 

Humphrey, Lord of Tibnin, 197 

Husam al-Din, e., dawadar, 75 

Husam al-Din, e., ustadh-dar, 155 

Husam al-Din Abū ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. Abi ‘Ali al-Hudhbani, e., n. Egypt, 4, 7, 8, 12, 25, 27, 35 
Husam al-Din Baraka Khan, Khwarizmian e., 2, 172 

Husam al-Din Itamish b. Utlis Khan, e., 58, 81 


Ibelin, family of, 220. See also individual members of fumily 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, w., 74-5, 91, 130, 137, 147, 149, 151, 153, 168-9 
Ibn Abi Tayy, w., 144 

Ibn al-Danishmand, see Gümüshtigin Ghazi 

Ibn al-Qalanisi, w., 64 

Ibn Duqmaq, w., 6, 10-11, 30, 33-4, 138-9, 140, 162 

Ibn Hassun, chief pilot, 152 

Ibn Hauqal al-Nasibi, 64 

Ibn Shaddad, q., w., 47, 50, 60, 64-5, 73, 106-9 

Ibn Shàwar, n. al-Ramla, 159 

Ibn Wasil, Grand q., w., 1 

Ilyas, s., 75 

‘Imad al-Din, sharif, f., 27 

‘Imad al-Din b. al-Qutub al-Hamawi, Grand q., Egypt, f., 1, 27 
‘Imad al-Din Zanki b. Qasim al-Daula, see Zanki 

Imamites, 212 

Innocent IV, Pope, 9-10, 36, 39, 176-7, 188-9, 230, 233 

Isaac, 64 

Isabel of Ibelin, Lady of Beirut, 90, 104, 135, 164, 219, 234, 246 
Isabel of Ibelin, wife of Hugh III of Cyprus, 231 

Isabella of Cyprus, 199, 231-2 

Isabella I, Queen of Jerusalem, 197, 233 

Isabella II, Queen of Jerusalem, 189 

Isma‘il, n. Khwaja Bahram, 47, 194 

Isma‘ilis, 33, 83, 90, 98, 100, 104, 115, 130, 140, 145-6, 178, 194, 210, 213, 217, 227, 233, 238-9 
Italian Communes, 199. See also Genoese, Pisans, Venetians ` 
Itsiz Maulawi, r. Damascus, 45 

‘Izz al-Din Aibak al-Afram, emir jandar, 59, 70, 73, 76, 81, 91, 146, 151, 169 
*Izz al-Din Aibak/al-Atabik al-Fakhri, e., 74, 81 

‘Izz al-Din Aibak al-Hamawi al-Zāhirī, e., 72, 81, 169 

‘Izz al-Din Aibak al-Shaikh, e., 146, 151 

‘Izz al-Din Aidamur al-Halabi al-Salihi, e., 80 

‘Izz al-Din Aidamur al-Zahiri, e., n. Kerak, 82 
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{zz al-Din al‘Ala’l, e., n. Safad, 95 

‘Izz al-Din al-Hilli, e., n. Egypt, 111-2 

‘Izz al-Din Farrukhshàh, n. Damascus, 51-2 

*[zz al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Salàm, s., f., 27 

*Izz al-Din b. ‘Asäkir, s., w., 106, 113 

‘Izz al-Din Īghān Samm al-Maut, e., 80, 212 

*[zz al-Din Khass Turk al-Zāhirī, e., 91 

‘Izz al-Din Ma‘n, e., silah-dar, 137 

*Izz al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Ibrahim b. Shaddäd al-Halabi, see Ibn Shaddäd 
*Izz al-Din Siyarukh, e., 109 

‘Izz al-Din Ughan/Ighan al-Ruknī, e., 86, 89, 116, 121, 138, 235 


Jacob, 64 
Jaffa, cast. of, 108. See also Gerard of Pinkeney 
courts of, 221 
e., of, 244 
Seneschal of, 221 
Viscount of, 221 
al-Jaki, n. Baalbek, 98 
Jamal al-Din, al-Sahib, 11 
Jamil al-Din, al-Sahib, Isma‘ili, 90 
Jamal al-Din Aidughdi al-‘Azizi, e., 58-9, 80, 84, 116 
Jamal al-Din Aidughdi al-Hajibi al-Nasiri, e., 81 
Jamal al-Din al-Hajji, e., 138 
Jamal al-Din al-Najibi, e., n. Syria, 80, 89, 98, 105-6 | 
Jamil al-Din b. Nahar, e., 75, 101 | 
Jamal al-Din Muhammad b. Sälim b. Nasr Allàh Ibn Wäsil al-Hamawi, see Ibn Wasil 
Jamal al-Din Muhsin al-Salihi, tawashi, 29 
Jamal al-Din Musa b. Yaghmir, e., n. Damascus, ustadh al-dar al-aliya, 23-4, 30-1, 82 
Jamal al-Din Ugūsh al-Muhammadi al-Salihi, e., 44, 80, 133 
Jamal al-Din Uqüsh al-Qiliji, Jamdari, e., 94 
Jamal al-Din Uqüsh al-Rümi, e., silah-dar, 82, 133 
Jamal al-Din Uqüsh al-Shamsi, e., 133, 137 
Jamal al-Din Yahya b. Matruh, vizier, 36 
James I, K. Aragon, 132, 136-8, 140, 234, 236 
James, nephew of Walter of Brienne, 175 
James Vidal, 195 
Janah al-Daula Hasan Atabik Ridwan, r. Homs, 119, 144 
al-Jawwad Yunus, r. Damascus, 48, 62, 202-3 
Jerusalem i 
barons and High Court of Kingdom of, 171, 174, 199, 232-3 
imperia! baillis of city of, 170-1 
s leaders of Kingdom of, 191, 219, 232 
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parlements of Kingdom of, 199 
regency of Kingdom of, 171, 199, 231-3 
seneschal of Kingdom of, 233 
throne of, 226, 232-3, 246 
Jews, 84 
John of Angerville, bailli of Antioch, 122, 228-9 
John of Beaumont, 179 
John of Botrun, 175 
John of Gibelet, Marshal of Jerusalem, 195 
John of Heresi, 183 
John of Ibelin, Lord of Arsuf, 198, 231 
John II of Ibelin, Lord of Beirut, 44, 90, 193, 195-6, 214 
John of Ibelin, c. Jaffa, 43-4, 55, 107, 190, 192-3, 199, 214, 220 
John of Joinville, 174-5, 184 
John of Montfort, Lord of Tyre, 154 
John of Ronay, H. Lt. Master, 186 
John Le Parker, 242 
John Sarrasin, 179 
John Tristan, c. Nevers, 140-1, 188, 236-7 
Joseph Chauncy, H. Treasurer, 220 
Julian, Lord of Sidon, 204, 221 


Kai-Khusrau, S. Rüm, 170 

Kai-Qobad II, S. Rum, 40-1 

Kamal al-Din ‘Ali al-Manbiji, muezzin, 169 
Kamal al-Din b. Shith, e., 55, 130 

al-Kamil Muhammad, Nasir al-Din, S. Egypt, 9, 15, 17, 30, 37-9, 48, 61-2, 98, 107, 131, 196, 202 
Karbugha, r. Mosul, 119, 225 

Karj, r. of, 116 

Kilij Arslan II, S. Rüm, 161 

(Banu) Kinana, 15-6 

Kitbugha, Mongol general, 41, 203 

Knights Templars, Order of, see Templars 
Kushlükhän, Khwarizmian, 2 

Khwaja Bahram, 47, 194 

Khwarizmians, 2-7, 18, 62-3, 171-2, 180, 203 


Leo II, K. Armenia, 217, 230 

Leo III, K. Armenia, 246 

Leo, T. sergeant, 96, 214-5 

Limassol, bp. of, 176 

Louis IX, St., K. France, 12-14, 20, 22, 28-31, 35-7, 56, 65, 68, 70, 73, 107, 130-1, 138, 140-3, 150, 
156, 178-88, 198, 204-5, 220, 233, 236-7 


Ages 
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Crusades of, 178-9, 198, 204, 236-7 
Lusignan, family of, 227. See also individual Kings of Cyprus and Jerusalem 


Mahmüd b. Muhammad b. Malikshäh, S. Baghdad, 113 
Majd al-Din Abu Bakr, 120 
Majd al-Din Ahmad, 97 
Majd al-Din al-Turi, e., 95 
Malik-Ghazi al-Danishmand, r. Sebastia, 119 
Malikshah, S. Baghdad, 118 
Mamlukes, 180, 190, 203, 236. See also Egypt in Index locorum 
Manfred, K. Sicily, 13, 39, 49, 83, 178, 189, 196, 205, 210, 234 
mihmandar of, 13 
Mankujuk the Turkman, Lord of Bikisra’il, 134-5 
Mankütimur, Mongol r., 158 
al-Mansür Nasir al-Din Ibrahim, r. Homs, 1, 3-6, 62-3, 141, 173-4, 178, 237 
al-Mansür Saif al-Din Muhammad, r. Hama, 24, 50, 92, 101, 112, 140, 145 
Marcel, 186 
Margaret, Countess of Flanders, 140 
Margaret of Provence, Queen of France, 36, 188 
Maria of Antioch, 232-3, 246 
Maria of Cyprus, 231-2 
al-Marqab (Margat), H. cast. of, 150, 231, 241 
Lords of, 234 
Marseilles, merchants from, 243 
Masrür, tawashi, ustadh-dar, 32 
Matthew Sauvage, T. Commander Jerusalem, Cyprus, Sidon; cast. Antartüs/Safitha, 54, 117-8, 128, 
195-6, 198, 224 
Melisende of Lusignan, 233 
Mengü-Timur, see Mankutimur 
Miharza b. *Akkār, 147 
Military Orders, 157, 191, 193, 199, 201, 224. See also Hospitallers, Templars, Teutonic Knights 
Mongols, 41-2, 46, 49, 53-4, 63, 66, 68, 78-9, 101, 105, 115, 126, 136-7, 155, 170, 172, 190-2, 196, 
198, 203, 205, 223, 228, 234, 245-7 
legate at Antioch, 122 
al-Mu‘azzam Ghiyath al-Din Tūrānshāh, see Tūrānshāh 
al-Mu'azzam ‘Isa, r. Damascus, 46, 61, 88, 97 
al-Mughith Fakhr al-Din ‘Umar, r. Kerak, 54, 198 
al-Mughith ‘Umar, n. Damascus, 1, 170 
al-Mughith Mahmüd b. al-‘Adil, 97, 109 
Muhammad, 13-4, 42, 51, 64, 69, 71, 75-8, 103, 161 
Muhammad I, r. Tunis, 141, 156 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Qaisarani, 37 
Muhi al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Zahir, see Ibn ‘Abd al-Zähir 
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Mu‘in al-Din b. al-Shaikh, 46, 194 

al-Mu'izz Aibak, S. Egypt, see Aibak 

akMujähid ‘Alam al-Din Sanjar, r. Damascus, 42, 192 
al-Mujähid Saif al-Din Ishàq, r. al-Jazira, 81, 91 
(Banu) Mungidh, 47 


Muntakhab al-Din Yahya b. Abi Tayy al-Najjär al-Halabi, see Ibn Abi Tayy 


Musa, al-Hajj, n. Shaqif Arnun, 8, 109 
al-Mustansir al-‘Ubaidi, Fatimid C., 45 
al-Mustansir bi'llāh, Abbasid, C., 62 
al-Mutanabbi, w., 116 

al-Mutawakkil 'ala'llàh, C., 38 
al-Muzaffar, r. Sinjar, 81 

al-Muzaffar Saif al-Din, see Qutuz 


Nabhan, s., 93 

(Banu'l-) Nadir, 103 

Najm al-Din b. Isra’il, s., 31 

Najm al-Din b. Shaikh al-Islam, e., 15-16 

Najm al-Din b. al-Sha‘rani, al-Sahib, Isma‘ili, 140, 145-6 
Najm al-Din Ilghāzī b. Urtuq, 119 

al-Nasih al-Farisi, e., 1 

Nasir al-Din al-Qaimari, Qaimari e., 4, 66-7, 81, 87, 98 


Nasir al-Din Shafi‘ b. ‘Ali b. ‘Abbas b. Isma‘il b. ‘Asakir al-Kinàni al-*Asgalānī, see Shafi' Ibn ‘Ali 
al-Nasir Salah al-Din Da’ud, r. Damascus, Kerak, 1-3, 5-6, 10, 15, 20, 48, 61-3, 88, 109, 170, 172, 202 


al-Nasir Salah al-Din Yusuf b. Ayyub, see Saladin 


al-Nasir Salah al-Din Yusuf, r. Aleppo, Damascus, 11, 24, 38, 40, 44, 46, 53, 63, 66, 115, 146, 163, 


170, 172, 177-8, 190, 193, 246 
al-Nasira (Nazareth), archbp. of, 200 
Nicosia, archbp. of, 176 
Nür al-Din, S. Syria, 45, 47, 51, 115, 120, 145, 193, 197, 223, 227 


Odo of Châteauroux, papal legate, 186 
Odo of Montbéliard, Lord of Tiberias, Constable of Jerusalem, 170 
Oliver of Termes, 138, 160, 234-5, 245 
brother of, 235 
nephews of, 235 
Opizo, p. Antioch, 229, 245 
Otto of Granson, 244 


Pagan the Butler, Lord of Oultrejourdain, 196 
Papacy, 161, 177, 245. See also individual Popes 
Papal Legates, 55, 199. See also individual Legates 
Pedro Fernandez, Infant of Aragon, 234-5 

Peter, c. Alençon, 236 
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Peter of Avalon, 181-2 

Peter of Avelon, Lord of Adelon, Constable of Tiberias, 194 

Peter of Azart, Seneschal of Antioch, 228 

Peter of Sargines, Archbp. of Tyre, 174-5 

Peter of Sevrey, T. cast. Antartüs, 237, 239 

Peter the One-eyed, 115, 223 

Peter the Hermit, 225 

Philip III, K. France, 37, 149, 235, 245 

Philip of Montfort, Lord of Tyre and Tibnin, 44, 53, 89-90, 129, 133-4, 175, 186, 193, 201, 213, 
216, 232 

Pisans, 213 

Plaisance, Queen of Cyprus, 192, 199 

Pons, c. Tripoli, 115, 222-3, 238 

Preachers, Order of, see Dominicans 


al-Qähir Baha’ al-Din ‘Abd al-Malik b. al-Sultän al-Malik al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, 167-8 
Qaimari emirs, 4, 172. See also individual emirs 

Qal‘at al-Tur (Mt. Thabor), H. cast. of, 200 

Oalā'ūn, al-Mansur Saif al-Din, S. Egypt, 224 

Oāgūn, Viscount of, 218 

Qishtamur al-‘Ajami, e., 40 

Qutb al-Din al-Yunini, see al-Yunini 

Qutuz, S. Egypt, 42, 63, 169, 192, 203 


al-Rabawi, al-Shihab, 98 
Rafidites, 212 
Ralph, p. Jerusalem, 107 
al-Ramla, bp. of, 174 
e. of, 244 
Raoul, Lord of Coucy, 183 
Raoul Grosparmi, cardinal-bp. of Albano, 140, 236 
Raymond of Poitiers, P. Antioch, 120, 227 
Raymond of St. Gilles, c. Toulouse, 113-4, 144, 222-3 
Raymond II, c. Tripoli, 115, 223, 236 
Raymond III, c. Tripoli, 61, 115, 202, 223 
Raymond Dakük, 138, 235 
Raymond Rupen, P. Antioch, 227, 231 
Reginald Russel, 242 
Renaud of Nanteuil, H. Commander of Tripoli, 239 
Reynald of Chatillon, P. Antioch, Lord of Oultrejourdain, 51-2, 120, 197-8, 215, 227 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, co-Emperor, 170, 176, 185, 210, 212 
Crusade of, 185 
Richard I, K. England, 107, 170, 195, 206, 216, 220 
Crusade of, 220, 245 
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Robert I, c. Artois, 22, 29, 179-80, 182-3, 186 

Robert II, c. Artois, 140 

Robert, p. Jerusalem, 172-6, 181-8 

Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, 225 

Robert of Créséques, Seneschal of Jerusalem, 235 

Robert of Vere, 183 

Roger of Roisi, 183 

Roger of Salerno, regent of Antioch, 119, 134, 226 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, E., 159, 244 

Rukn a+Dīn, n. Balatunus, 163 

Rukn al-Din Abäji, e., 137 

Rukn al-Din Baibars, e., 4, 8, 172 

Rukn al-Din Baibars Khass Turk al-Kabir al-Salihi, e., 80 
Rukn al-Din Baibars al-Mu‘izzi, e., 81 

Rukn al-Din al-Jālig, e., 155 

Rukn al-Din al-Kanjī, e., 63 

Rukn al-Din Mankuwars al-Dawadari/al-Duwaidari, e., 81, 148 
Rukn al-Din Muhammad b. al-Qurba’, al-Maula of Tunis, 37 


Sabih, emir jandar, 33 
Sabih al-Mu‘azzami, tawashi, 29, 36 
al-Sābig Shahin, 103 
Sa‘d al-Daula Fityan b. al-A‘sar, 113-4 
Sa‘d al-Din b. Nizar, n. Sidon, 66 
Sa‘d al-Din Mubarak b. Tamirak, e., 88 
Safad, 
T. cast. of, 214 
T. prior of, 215 
Safitha, T. cast. of, 211. See also individual castellans 
al-Sa‘id, Nasir al-Din, later S. Egypt, 143, 145, 146 
Saif al-Din, r. Sahyun, 140, 145 
Saif al-Din ‘Ali b. Qilij al-Nuri, e., 88 
Saif al-Din al-Kurzi, e., 49 
Saif al-Din al-Musta‘rabi, e., 72 
Saif al-Din al-Sarwi, e., 162, 165 
Saif al-Din Baidaghan al-Rukni, e., 82 
Saif al-Din Baihaq al-Baghdadi, e., 81 
Saif al-Din Balaban al-Fā'izī, e., 139 
Saif al-Din Balaban al-Rümi, e., dawadar, 78, 150, 162-5, 247 
Saif al-Din Balaban al-Zaini al-Salihi, emir ‘alam, 72-3, 81, 89, 112 
Saif al-Din Dakhak al-Baghdādī, e., 81 
Saif al-Din b. Abi Zakarä, e., 61-2 
Saif al-Din b. Qilij, e., 1 
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Saif al-Din Itämish al-Sa‘di, e., 81, 87, 138 

Saif al-Din Karmün Agha alTatari, e., 74, 76, 81 

Saif al-Din Khutluba, e., n. Safad, 160 

Saif al-Din Qala’un al-Alfi al-Salihi, e., 73-4, 80, 84, 86, 92, 116, 169 

Saif al-Din Qala’un, S. Egypt, see Qala'ün 

Saif al-Din Qilij al-Baghdadi, e., 80 

Saif al-Din Qushtimur al-"Ajamī, e., 81 

Saif al-Din Yusuf b. al-Tudi, 29 

St. John of Jerusalem, Order of, see Hospitallers 

St. Lazarus, Knights of, 173, 175 

St. Mary of the Germans, Order of, see Teutonic Knights 

St. Mary of the Latins, monastery of, 218 

St. Mary of the Valley of Josaphat, Abbot of, 174-5 

Saladin, S. Egypt, 38, 45-6, 48, 51-2, 61, 64, 70, 73, 88, 97-8, 107, 109, 115, 120, 127, 135, 145, 
161, 169, 180, 189, 193, 195, 197-8, 206, 215-6, 220, 227, 238 

al-Salih ‘Imad al-Din Isma‘il, r. Damascus, Baalbek, 1-4, 6, 8, 10, 46, 55-6, 62-3, 66, 88-9, 97, 109-10, 
171, 173, 177, 192, 221 

al-Salih Najm al-Din Ayyub, S. Egypt, 1-4, 6-8, 10-20, 22-3, 25, 32-3, 35, 38-9, 46, 55-6, 62-3, 88, 
131, 170, 172, 178, 180-1, 184-5, 202-3 

Samarghani, Mongol general, 155, 161, 243 

Samghar, see Samarghani 

Sarim al-Din Ibrahim b. Duqmaq, see Ibn Duqmaq 

Sarim al-Din Qaimaz al-Kafiri, n. Shaqif Arnun, Hisn al-Akrad, 97, 112, 146, 163 

Sarim al-Din Siraghan, e., 81 

Sarim al-Din Uzbek al-Waziri, e., 15 

Särükhän, Khwarizmian, 2 

Sempad, Constable of Armenia, 229 

Shafi‘ Ibn ‘Ali, w., 6, 11, 16, 22, 24, 29, 144 

Shajar al-Durr Umm Khalil, Sultana of Egypt, 25, 32, 37, 184 

Shams al-Din, Isma‘ili, 140 

Shams al-Din Abu'l-Muzaffar Yusuf b. Kizoghlü, see Abu'l-Muzaffar b. al-Jauzi 

Shams al-Din al-Akhnā'ī, q., shähid al-khizana, 150 

Shams al-Din al-Hanbali, s., Grand q., Syria, 110 

Shams al-Din Aqsunqur al-Fārigānī, e., ustädh al-dār al-‘aliya, 121, 127 

Shams al-Din b. Quraish, q., katib al-darj al-sharif, 104 

Shams al-Din Ildikuz al-Karaki, e., 73, 80 

Shams al-Din Oarā Sunqur al-'Izzi/al-Mu'izzi, e., 138-9 

Shams al-Din Salar al-Baghdadi, e., 81 

Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Alfi al-Zāhirī, e., silāh-dār, 72, 81, 166, 169 

Shams al-Din Sunqur/Aqsunqur al-Zahiri, e., silah-dar, 72, 81 

Shams al-Din Sunqur Jah al-Zahiri, e., 82 

Shams al-Din Sunqur al-Rümi al-Salihi, e., 50, 73-5, 77, 80, 116 

Shams al-Din Uqüsh al-Shamsi, e., 155 
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Shams al-Mulük Isma‘il b. Buri, 109 
Shaqif Arnün, 

T. cast. of, 110, 221 

dragoman of, 221 

scribanus of, 221 

Seneschal of, 221 

Viscount of, 221 

Vizier of, see William 
Sharaf al-Din b. Abi'l-Qasm, e., 82 
Sharaf al-Din ‘Isa b. Muhannā, e., 86 
Shibl al-Daula Nasr b. Mirdas, r. Homs, 144 
Shihab al-Din, tawāshī, 11 
Shihab al-Din, r. Shaqif Arnun, 109 
Shihab al-Din Abu Shama, see Abu Shama 
Shihab al-Din Mahmud, 47, 194 
Shihab al-Din Marwan, e., n. Antioch, 162, 165 
Shihab al-Din al-Qaimari, Qaimari e., 71 
Shirkuh, Asad al-Din al-Mansur, 189 
al-Shughr-Bakas, e. of, 245 
al-Shuja‘, e., 66 
al-Shuja‘ ‘Anbar, 169 
Shuja‘ al-Din b. Buhtur, 117 
Shuja‘ al-Din Tughril al-Shibli, emir mihmandar, 57, 76, 81 
Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi, see Abu'l-Muzaffar b. al-Jauzi 
Sibyl of Armenia, 246-7 
Sicily, Kings of, 237. See also individual Kings 
Simon, Papal Legate, 211-2, 215, 218 
Simon Mansel, Constable of Antioch, 121, 123, 125, 228-9 
Siraj al-Din al-Armawi, 27 
Stephen of Sissi, T. Marshal, 195-6 
Stephanie of Milly, Lady of Oultrejourdain, 197 
(Banu) Sulai'a, 134 
Sunnites, 193 
Sunqur al-Ashqar, e., 169 
Sunqur al-Jubaili, e., 40-1 


Täj al-Daula Tutush, r. Aleppo, 45 

Tancred, P. Antioch, 47, 106-7, 119, 144, 193-4, 220, 225-6, 238 

Taqi al-Din b. al-Wasiti, s., 110 

Tartars, see Mongols 

Templars, 2, 5-6, 21-2, 54-5, 58-9, 83, 86, 88-9, 91-6, 99, 109-12, 127-8, 143, 164, 170-1, 173, 
175-6, 179, 181, 183, 186, 190, 193-6, 199-201, 204, 206, 210-11, 213-5, 217-21, 224, 228, 
230-2, 237, 239, 246 
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Commander of the Land of Jerusalem of, 171, 198 

See also individual Masters and officers 
Templum Domini (Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem), canons of, 171 
Teutonic Knights, 151, 173-5, 182, 186, 196, 204, 212, 217, 232, 241 
Theobald IV, K. Navarre, c. Champagne, 176 

Crusade of, 195, 216 
Theobald V, K. Navarre, c. Champagne, 140 
Theobald Gaudin, T. Commander of the Land of Jerusalem, 196 
Thomas Agni of Lentini, bp. Bethlehem, p. Jerusalem, Papal Legate, 164, 191-2, 246 
Thomas Berard, T. Master, 191, 243-4 
Thomas of Ham, 175 
Tiberias, Marshals of, 194 
Tripoli, 

Counts of, 45, 216, 229. See also individual Counts 

H. Commanders of, 239 
Tughtakin, Atabek, r. Damascus, 45-7, 119, 144, 147, 193, 238, 240 
Tūrānshāh, S. Egypt, 23-7, 29-34, 46, 63, 184,187 
Turcopoles, 173, 215, 237 
Turks, 40 
Turkmans, 49, 71, 98, 122, 134, 145, 155, 162, 195, 243 
Tyre, 

imperial baillis of, 171 

Lords of, 242. See also individual Lords 

Seneschal of, 212 

Viscount of, 212 


*Ubaid Allah al-Mahdi, 193 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab, C., 59, 73, 126, 245 
Urban IV, Pope, 55, 195-6 

Usama b. Mungidh, w., 145 

‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, C., 45 


Venetians, 204, 213 


Walter, c. Brienne, c. Jaffa, 173-5 

al-Waziri, e., 5-6 

Willbrand of Oldenburg, 211 

William, cast. Hisn al-Qusair, 162, 245-6 

William, p. Jerusalem, 233 

William, Vizier of Shaqif Arnün, 110-12, 221 
William IX, Duke of Aquitaine, 227 

William of Beaujeu, T. Master, 196 

William of Beaumont, Lord of Pacy-sur-Marne, 235 
William of Botrun, 175 
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William dou Chastel, T. cast. Shaqif Arnün, 221 
William of Cháteauneuf, H. Master, 175-6 
William of Longuespée, 183 

William of Sonnac, T. Master, 179-80, 183 
William-Jordan, c. Cerdagne, 114-15, 222-3 


Yaghi Sighän b. Alb, n. Antioch, 118, 225 
son of, 225 

Yanal al-Tajji, 47 

al-Yūnīnī, s., w., 167 


Zahir al-Din Tughtakin, see Tughtakin 

al-Zahir b. Sunqur al-Halabi, e., 5-7 

al-Zahir Rukn al-Din Baibars, see Baibars 

Zain al-Din, b. emir jandar, e., 27 

Zain al-Din b. Marhüb, khatib of Hama, 24 

Zanki b. Qasim al-Daula, Atabek, r. Mosul and Syria, 115 
(Bani) Zarra, 225 
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ak‘Abbäsa, 2 
Abü Qubais (Bokebais), 98, 104 
Acre, 5, 36, 40, 42-3, 48, 53, 55-61, 66, 71, 86-7, 89-91, 96, 99-100, 102-3, 106, 108, 110, 128-30, 
132, 137-8, 149-52, 156-8, 160, 163-4, 171, 173, 177, 186, 188, 190-5, 200-1, 204-5, 210, 
212-13, 217-19, 221-2, 232, 234-5, 242-3, 245 
Boverel of, 200 
cemetery of St. Nicholas, 201, 206 
citadel of, 160, 244-5 
flum d’Acre (Belus), 201, 219 
funda regis, 193 
Montmusart, 245 
Tell al-Fudül (Toron Saladini), 57-8, 89, 102-3, 200-1, 218 
walls of, 201 
Afamiya (Apamea), 104, 121 
Afräsin (Trassim), 80, 209 
al-Aghwar, 3 
‘Ain Jalut, 137, 155 
Battle of, 63, 85, 89, 196, 203 
*Ain Zarba (Anazarbus), 120 
*Ajlün, 1, 70, 82, 85, 88, 164, 206 
Akhsas, 81, 209-10 
Albistan, 247 
Aleppo, 1, 4, 11-12, 24, 38, 41, 46, 50, 62, 105, 120, 126-7, 136, 155, 162, 165, 170, 172, 177-8, 
203, 223, 227, 230, 238, 246 
Alexandria, 9, 141, 159-60 
ak‘Amüdain (Amudain-Adamodana), 99, 217 
*Amuq, 227 
‘Ana, 23 
Antartüs (Tortosa), 55, 117-18, 128, 143, 146-7, 150, 166, 198-9, 210, 2234, 237 
Antioch, 50, 113, 116, 118-27, 129-30, 134-5, 139, 161, 166, 191, 222-3, 225-30, 245 
Church of Cassianus (Cathedral-church of St. Peter), 124, 229 
Church of Paul, 124, 229 
citadel, 121-2, 124, 126 
Gate of St. Paul, 229 
Mt. Silpius, 122 
palace, 124, 229 
Tower of Two Sisters, 225 
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Antioch, Principality of, 247. See also Antioch-Tripoli 
Assizes of, 229 
Antioch-Tripoli, Principality and County of, 173, 191 
Anti-Taurus Mountains, 227 
Apulia, 226 
Arah and Ararah, valley of, 205 
Aral Sea, 172 
"Ar'arà (Castellum Arearum), 81, 209 
al-‘Arish, 5, 60 
Armenia, Cilician or Lesser, 41, 87, 99, 102-3, 125, 127, 129, 137, 161, 166, 191, 196, 225, 230, 
232, 246-7 
"Argā/'Arga (Arcas), 45, 85, 163, 193, 211, 222-3 
Arsüf (Arsur), 48, 53-4, 69, 73-8, 82, 87, 96, 101, 166, 190, 198, 207-9, 215, 218 
citadel, 74, 76-7 
Forest of, 68-9 
Artah, Battle of, 223 
Arzghan, 227 
al-Arzuniya, 150 
Ascalon, 1-2, 6, 8, 10-11, 48, 52, 140, 142, 170-1, 176-7, 204, 236 
‘Athlith (Chastiau Pelerin), 67, 72, 87, 130, 195, 206, 232 
‘Attil (Hattil), 80, 209 
al-‘Auja’, 43, 68-9, 84, 106, 108, 157, 192 
river, 190 


Baalbek, 10, 31, 43, 98, 143, 163, 177 
Biqa' of, 3 

Baghräs (Gaston), 127, 161, 166, 228, 230 

Baisän (Bethsan), 46, 71, 194 

Balàla, Ford of, 83 

Balätunus (Mansio Platanus), 134-5, 163, 234 

Balda (Belda), 146-7, 240 

Bāniyās (Belinas), 43, 47, 53, 90, 97, 106, 116, 164, 191, 194, 198, 212-13 
Bridge of, 116 

Bäniyäs (Valenia), 150, 166, 240 

Bäqat al-Gharbiya, 81, 209 

Bäqat al-Sharqiya, 80, 209 

al-Baramün, 20 

Barcelona, 132, 234 

Ba'rin (Montferrand), 115 

Barqa, lands of, 141 

Barwaika (Broiquet), 82, 209 

Bathän, 81, 209 

Beirut, 90, 103-5, 107-8, 113, 120, 135, 144, 164, 190, 220, 227, 232, 238, 246 
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Bethlehem, 200 

Bikisrā'īl (Chateau de la Vieille), 134 
akBi‘na (St. George de Lebeyne), 155 
Bigā', the, 147 

al-Bira, 68, 74, 205 

Birkat al-Jubb, 2 

Bizin, 81, 209 

Buqai'a, 211 

Buraika, see Barwaika 

Bürin (Casal Neuf), 80-1, 209 

al-Burj al-Ahmar (Tour Rouge), 81, 209 
Burj Dà'üd, see Jerusalem, Tower of David 
Burj al-Fulüs, 137 

Burj Qarfis, see Qarfis 

Burj al-Qasab, 246 

Burj al-Yatim, see Safad 

Burj al-Zunbuqiya, 136 

Byzantine Empire, 226 


Caesarea, 48, 67, 69-73, 77-8, 80, 82, 101, 140, 142, 157, 166, 205-6, 208-9, 215, 218, 236 
cathedral, 206 
citadel, 70, 205-6 
Cairo, 3, 7, 15-16, 18-19, 21, 23-4, 27, 32, 37, 50, 105-6, 108, 136, 138, 140, 142, 160, 174-6, 180, 
192, 198, 208 
Bab al-Nasr, 106 
Bab Zuwaila, 7 
congregational mosque, 19 
Mountain citadel, 7, 23, 136, 142, 156-7, 169 
al-Zahir mosque, 221 
Cilicia, 226. See also Armenia 


Crete, 141 
Cyprus, 54-5, 100, 104, 129-30, 152, 157, 160, 163-4, 173, 177, 179, 198, 225, 230-2, 246 





Dair al-Ghusün, 81, 209 
Dair Küsh (Dargous), 115, 124, 126-7, 166, 247 
Damascus, 1-6, 8, 10-11, 18, 23-4, 30, 40-1, 43-7, 51-2, 55, 61-3, 66, 72, 76, 78, 82, 88, 92, 94, 96-7, 
99, 101, 106, 110, 113, 115-6, 129, 133, 136, 139, 143, 147, 151, 155-6, 158, 162-4, 166-7, 
169-73, 177, 190, 192-4, 202-3, 208, 217, 219, 226, 238, 245 
Church of St. Mary, 31 
citadel, 23-4, 166, 169 
Dar Usama, 11 
Ghüta of, 3 
al-Jausaq al-Ablaq, 166 
maidän, 166 
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Damietta, 12-20, 22-3, 26-31, 35-8, 40-1, 43, 61, 65, 70, 131, 160, 179-80, 185, 187-9, 202, 213 
Jiza of, 12 

Dämiya, 209 

Dannäba, 81, 209 

al-Darbasak (Trapesac), 121, 127, 161, 166, 228 

Där Hätim, 25 

a-Dārūm (Darom), 48, 195 

Devol, Treaty of, 226 

Diyär Bakr, 52 

Diyär Mudar, 172 

Duyük (Doc), 190, 200-1, 219 


Edessa, 60, 119, 172, 226 
Egypt, 1-8, 10-13, 16, 18, 22, 24-5, 31-2, 36-9, 51-2, 56, 60, 62-3, 65, 84, 91, 95, 101, 104, 107, 110, 
116, 132, 139-41, 143, 152-3, 156, 159, 170, 175, 177-81, 184-90, 192, 196, 202-3, 205, 
212-13, 226, 242-3, 245 
fleets of, 177, 242 
Euphrates, river, 2, 172 


Fardisiya (Phardesi), 82, 209 
Färas Kür, 19, 29, 187 

Far‘ün (Pharaon), 81, 209 

Field of Blood, Battle of, 226, 234 
Firāsīn, see Afrasin 

France, 178-9, 235 

al-Fu‘a, 161 

(al-) Fustat, 7, 16, 19, 23, 37 


Gaza, 2-7, 18, 25, 42, 48, 63, 101, 106, 136, 190, 195 
Battle of (1239), 195 
Battle of (1244), 171, 173-6 

Genoa, 179 

Germany, 9, 39, 161 


Habla, 82, 209 

al-Hadath, 116, 224 

Haifa (Cayphas), 48, 72, 98-9, 129-30, 194, 206, 232 
Halba (Albe), 85, 150, 166, 211 

Hama, 24, 98, 104, 121, 128, 139, 151, 178, 238 
Hanüta, 82, 209 

al-Haraniya, 137 

Harbiya/Arbiya (La Forbie), 6, 174 

Harim, 3, 115, 161 

Harrän, 61, 155 

Hattin, Battle of, 52, 194, 197, 215-6 
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Hebron, 59, 62, 64, 84, 101 
Hijāz, 79, 133 
Hisn (ibn) ‘Akkar (Gibelacar), 47, 100, 147-51, 166, 240-1 
Hisn al-Akräd (Crac des Chevaliers), 47, 85-6, 104, 117, 120, 139, 141, 143-8, 150-1, 166, 199 
210-11, 216, 224, 236, 238-9 -- 
bourg of, 238 
Hisn al-Mallüha, 72, 206 
Hisn al-Munaitira (Le Moinêtre), 147-8 
Hisn al-Qusair (Cursat), 126-7, 161-2, 165-6, 230, 245-6 
Hisn al-Wadi, 147, 240 
Hisn ‘Auf, 97 
Hisn Kaifa, 23, 32-4, 109, 184 
Hisn Masyäf, 144, 147, 238 
Homs, 1, 3-4, 6, 12, 63, 83, 85-6, 98, 115-17, 119, 121, 128, 140, 144, 147, 172, 178, 203, 217, 
237-8 
Battle of, 180, 203 
Hünin (Chastel Neuf), 47, 97, 103, 216 


Ibrahim, river, 98 
‘[llar (Allar), 81, 209 
‘Inab (Nepa), 104 
Battle of, 227 
Igtāba, see Sabahiya 
Iraq, 202-3, 205 
Irbil, 52 
Irtäh (Artais), 81, 209 
Iskandarüna (Scandelion), 157 


Jabala (Gibel), 113, 128, 135, 231 
castle of, 231 
Jabal ‘Amila, 87, 212 
Jabal ‘Auf, 97 
Jabal Sannin, 116 
Jadila, 22-3 
Jaffa, 6, 42-3, 48, 53, 67, 77, 90-1, 106-8, 110, 166, 173, 175, 190, 192, 199, 220-1 
Jalama (Gelenne), 81, 210 
Jaljüliya (Jorgilia), 82, 210 | 
Jarjar, 17 
Jaulàn, the, 47, 49 
al-Jazira, 52 
Jerusalem, 1-3, 6, 9, 27, 32, 39, 46, 59-64, 84, 86, 88, 101, 119, 170-2, 177, 185, 189, 202 
al-Aqsa Mosque, 2, 170-1 
Dome of David, 60 | 
Dome of the Rock (Templum Domini), 1, 62-3, 171 
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Ghürab Gate, 60, 201, 203 
Gate of Mercy, 60, 201 
Gate of the Mihräb, 60, 201 
Gate of St. Stephen, 201, 203 
Gate of Sion, 60, 201 
Haram al-Sharif, 1-3, 84, 170 
Holy Sepulchre (Qumama), 3, 60, 172, 202 
patriarchal palace, 202 
Tower of David, 62-3, 203 
Wadi Jahannam (Valley of Josaphat), 61 
walls of, 203 
Jinin (Le Grand Gérin), 137-8 
Jisr al-Hadid, 225 
Jisr al-Shughr, 228 
Jisr Ya*qüb (Vadum Jacob), 91, 137, 212 
al-Jiza, 140 
Jordan, river, 4, 40, 190, 202, 209-10 
Jubail (Gibelet), 98, 216, 222-3 


Kabul (Cabor), 157, 200 

Kafr Ra‘i, 81, 210 

al-Kalb, river, 190 

Karmal (Carmel), 130 

Kasfa, 82, 210 

Kaukab (Belvoir), 47, 61 

Kerak, 1-5, 10, 15, 20, 24, 50-2, 62-3, 65, 82, 88, 120, 170, 172, 178, 184, 196-7, 203, 208 
al-Khait, 66 

al-Khalil, see Hebron 

Khirbat Bait Bazzin (Bethbezim), 209 
Khirbat Burin, see Burin 

Khirbat Hanuta, see Hanuta 

Khirbat Ibthan, see Bathan 

Khirbat al-Jalama, see Jalama 

Khirbat Kasfa, see Kasfa 

Khirbat al-Lusus, 132 

Khirbat al-Manawat (Manuet), 212 
Kurdana (Recordane), 103-4, 190, 219 


al-Lädhiqiya (Laodicea), 115, 163, 224, 231, 246 
a-Lajjūn (Legio), 152, 204 

al-Lätrun/al-Atrün (Toron des Chevaliers), 53, 107 
Lebanon, Mountains of, 116 

Limassol, 152 
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Litani, river, 218 
Lydda, 97-8, 216 


Maghrib, 103 

Malatiya (Melitene), 225 

al-Malläha, 206 

al-Mansüra, 17, 20-2, 24-9, 31-2, 138, 181,184, 189 
Battle of, 182-3, 188 

Maraqiya (Maraclea), 150, 166, 240 

Marj Barghüth, 137, 148, 156, 160 

Marj al-Dibaj, 227 

Marj ‘Uyun (Mergium), 44, 53, 193 

al-Marqab (Margat), 104, 117, 139-40, 146-7, 166, 210, 236, 240 

Marseilles, 158, 179, 243 

Marzuban, 166 

Mashghara, 102, 218 

Mecca, 51, 197 

Mesopotamia, see Iraq 

Messina, 149 

Misis, 227 

Mosul, 52, 119, 178 

Mughan, 53 

al-Munshiya, 38 

Munyat al-Khuls ‘Abdallah, 30, 187 


Nablus, 4, 6, 8, 44, 52, 55, 60-2, 172, 202, 209 

Naples, 232, 234 

al-Nasira (Nazareth), 56, 59, 200, 242 
cathedral of, 200 

al-Nasr, Mosque of, 27 

Nastarawa, 19 

Nawa, 164 

al-Nawaqir (Passe-Poulain), 133 

Naym, 198 

Nevers, 236 

Nicosia, archdiocese of, 230 

Nile, river, 12, 17, 19-20, 26, 29, 34 
Bahr Ushmün, 17, 20-1 
Estuary of al-Mahalla, 26-7 
Ford of Salmun, 21 

al-Nimsün, see Limassol 


Orontes, river, 124, 223, 225, 228-9 
Oultrejourdain, Lordship of, 196. See also Transjordan 
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Palestine, 48, 59, 61, 63, 70 
Port Bonnel, 230 


Qaffin, 81, 210 
Qalansuwa (Calansue), 80, 210 
Qal'at al-Tür (Mt. Thabor), 47, 56-7, 59, 61, 63, 198, 199-200 
Oāgūn (Caco), 101, 155, 159, 208, 218, 242-3 
church at, 218 
Qara, 99-100, 148, 217 
Qarfis (Corveis), 147, 240 
al-Qasab, 117, 224 
al-Qasab, Battle of, 63 
Qatiya, 107 
al-Qulai‘at (Coliath), 85-6, 150, 211 
al-Qurain/al-Qarn (Montfort), 87, 130, 151-3, 166, 212, 232, 241 
Qus, 153 
al-Qusair (Lordship of Arsuf), 81, 210 
al-Qusair (near Damascus), 23, 168 
al-Qusair (Cursat), see Hisn al-Qusair 
al-Qutayyifa, 143 


Ra'bàn (Raban), 166 

Rafaniya (Rafania), 147 

al-Rahba, 101 

al-Raml, 7, 24 

al-Ramla, 97-8, 159, 205, 216 
Mosque of, 216 

Rashin, river, 224 

alRauda, island of, 7, 140 

al-Rauha, 157 

Red Sea, 197 

Roche Roussel, 230 

Rome, 9, 39 

Rüm, sultanate of, 40, 49, 55, 167 

al-Ruwais (Caroublier), 217 


Sabähiyä, 81, 210 
Safad (Saphet), 6, 8, 47, 49, 55, 62, 87-96, 99-103, 105, 107, 110, 117, 128, 133, 137-9, 151, 160, 
166, 176, 195, 212-15, 217 
Burj al-Yatim, 88, 93 
statue of Abü Jurj, 105 
Säfithä (Chastel Blanc), 86, 117-18, 128, 143, 146, 150, 166, 210-11, 224 
al-Saghir, Bahr, 183 
Sahyün (Saone), 135, 140, 245 
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Saidà (Sida), 81, 210 

St. Sabas, War of, 191, 213 

st. Gilles, 113, 222 

al-Sair al-Faugā, 81, 210 

al-Sājūr, 136 

akSälihiya, 25, 59, 157 

al-Salt, Battle of, 178 

al-Samawa, 23 

Sancerre, 140, 236 

Sarmeda, Battle of the Pass of, 119, 134 

al-Sawada, 157 

Shafar‘am (Le Saffran), 157 

al-Shaghur (Seisor), 155 

Shaizar, 104, 238 

Shagīf Arnūn (Beaufort), 6, 8, 47, 55, 62, 66, 89, 102, 106, 108-12, 116, 129, 166, 195, 213, 221-2 
Shaqif Kafr Dubbin, 115, 124, 126, 166, 223, 247 

Shaqif Kafr Talmis (Cavea Belmys), 115, 124, 126, 166, 223, 247 
Shaqif Tirün (Cave de Tyron), 47, 66, 147, 180, 204 

Sharimsah, 20 

Shaubak (Montreal), 50, 52, 65, 196-7, 203 

al-Shughr-Bakas, 121, 228 

al-Shuwaika (Soeta), 81, 210 

Sicily, 9, 39, 178, 189, 196, 240 

Sidon, 18, 66, 87, 102, 106, 108, 130, 180, 190-1, 198, 204, 218, 220, 232 
Sinjar, 62, 203 

Spain, 13 

al-Subaiba, 41, 47, 72, 108, 191, 194 

al-Sufra, see al-Sair al-Fauqa 

al-Suwaidiya/al-Suwaida (Port Saint-Simeon), 50, 121, 124, 196, 225 


al-Tā'if, 103 

Taima, 51 

Talmis/Talmish, see Shaqif Kafr Talmis 
Tarshiha (Tersyha), 99, 217 

al-Tawiyat, 147, 240 

Tayyibat al-Ism, 80, 210 

Tell al-Asawir, 205 

Tell al-"Ujūl, 61-2 

Tell Khalifa (Galifa), 117, 128, 143, 224, 237 
Tiberias, 1-2, 8, 10-11, 45-6, 88, 100, 166, 170, 177, 193-4, 197 
Tibnin (Toron), 44, 47, 53, 97, 103, 212, 216-7 
Tilbana, 25 

al-Tinat/al-Tina (Canamella), 99, 217 
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Tin Shihà, see Tarshihà 

Toulouse, 223 

Transjordan, 197. See also Oultrejourdain 

Trapani (Atrabana), 149, 240 

Tripoli, 83, 85, 87, 90-1, 113-18, 120, 122-3, 126, 139, 143-5, 147-50, 163-5, 212, 222-4, 229 
aqueduct, 116, 150, 224 
St. Gilles on Montpèlerin, castle of, 113, 222 

Tripoli, County of, 212, 222-3, 246. See also Antioch-Tripoli 

Tuban, 85, 211 

Tubras, 81, 210 

Tul Karm, see Tür Karm 

Tunis, 37, 65, 141-2, 149, 156, 189, 204, 237, 240 

al-Tur, see Qal'at al-Tūr 

Tür Karm (Tulcarme), 80, 210 

Tyre, 48, 86-7, 89-91, 97, 103, 112, 132-4, 154, 160, 171, 193, 200, 204, 213, 232 


al-‘Ullaiqa (Laicas), 146, 239 
Umm al-Fahm, 80, 210 
Ushmün Tannah, 12, 15-17 
*Uyün al-Asawir, 69 

*Uyūn al-Qasab, 163 

Wadi 'Abilin, 100 

Wadi Khalid, 240 

Yaghra, 227 

Yamma (Iheure), 81, 210 
Yemen, 83 

Yubna (Ibelin), 107, 220 


Zabid, 44 
Zaita, 80, 210 
Zir‘in (Le Petit Gérin), 44, 53 
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